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18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 
ate prices, All launches fitted with 
two cycle reversing engines with speed 
controlling iever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, has only 8 moving 
parts. Steel rowboats, $20.00 All boats fitted 
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user, cutting out all middlemen’s profits 
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to right man with small capital. 
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you $20.00 on a canoe. All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 

We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. rite 
for free catalogue giving prices with retailers’ profit cut bm 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 188 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


















Mr. Rees flies 


HE PLAN of guaranteed bank deposits has 

probably found favor among all classes 

of people and irrespective of political affiliation, 
more rapidly than any other public question. 

The new state of Oklahoma has already 
enacted a law taxing state banks, the fund thus 
accumulated to be used in paying the depositors 
of any state bank that from any cause becomes 
unable to meet its obligations. A special session 
of the Kansas legislature has been called for the 
purpose of enacting legislation similar to the Okla- 
homa plan. The governor of Nebraska is con- 
sidering the advisability of calling a special session 
of the legislature on account of the growing belief 
among the people that protection to bank depos- 
itors in the form of state or federal guarantees of 
their deposits will stop the hoarding of money, 
bring into circulation sufficient currency to con- 
duct the business of the country, and prevent a 
recurrence of such disastrous panics as the one 
through which we are now passing. 

Mr. Bryan has been an advocate of a law guar- 
anteeing deposits in state and national banks since 
1893. The legislature of Ohio has adopted a joint 
resolution inviting Mr. Bryan to address its mem- 
bers in joint session February 18, 1908, on the 
subject of “Guaranteed Bank Deposits.” 

Mr. Bryan, in discussing the tariff question, 
insists that residents of the United States should 
be permitted to buy home-made goods at home at 
as low a price as the foreigner can buy American- 
made goods abroad. He also insists that our gov- 
ernment should be by and for the people asa 
whole, rather than by and for the trusts, and 
administered in the interest of a few beneficiaries 
of the trust system. He believes that national 
legislation for the purpose of better regulation and 
contro] of interstate commerce and common car- 
riers should supplement state legislation, and 
not be a substitute for state legislation. 

Mr. Bryan’s paper, The Commoner, reflects his 
opinions each week on questions of public import- 
ance and in its columns may also be found his 
magazine articles, public speeches, addresses and 
lectures, which are referred to in the daily press 
from day to day. - ce 

If you are interested in political questions, if 
you desire to kee p in touch with the progress of the 
campaign and to read Mr. Bryan’s campaign 
speeches send sixty cents to The Commoner, and 
the paper will be sent to you each week until the 
close of the next presidential campaign. 

Post-office money-order, currency, or’ stamps 
will be accepted. Only sixty cents. Address 

The Commoner, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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" We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them ; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.—HEINE. 
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THE VOCATION BUREAU. 


By Proressor FraNK Parsons, 


Director of the Bureau. 


PART I. 


“HE Vocation Bureau is intended 
to aid young people in choosing 
an occupation, preparing themselves for 
it, finding an opening in it, and building 
up a career of efficiency and success. 
And to help any, young or old, who 
seek counsel as to opportunities and 
resources for the betterment of their 
condition and the means of increasing 
their economic efficiency. 

The high percentage of inefficiency 
and change in the working force experi- 
enced by employers in many lines of 
industry, and the resulting cost in employ- 
ment expense, waste of training and 
low-grade service, are largely due to the 
haphazard way by which young men 
and women drift into this or that employ- 
ment with little or no regard to adapta- 
bility and without adequate prepara- 
tion or any definite aim or well-considered 
plan to ensure efficiency, devotion and 
development. 

The guidance given in school days 
generally ceases when the student leaves 
the grammar school or high school or 


college to begin work. Yet there really 





is no time of life when wise counsel and 
expert assistance is more needful than 
in the transition from school to the new 
life of labor. 

No one would think of building a 
dwelling or a business block without 
carefully selecting an appropriate and 
advantageous site and drawing a well- 
considered plan with the help of an 
architect or expert builder. And in 
building a career it is quite as important 
to select the location carefully, lay the 
foundations properly and work up by a 
well-considered, scientific plan. It is 
better to sail with compass and 
chart than to drift into an occupation 
haphazard or by chance, proximity or 
uninformed selection; and drift on 
through it without reaching any port 
worthy of the voyage. 

The Bureau does not attempt to decide 
for any boy what occupation he should 
choose, but aims to help him investigate 
the subject and come to a conclusion on 
his own account that is much more likely 
to be valid and useful than if no effort 
were made to apply scientific methods to 
the problem. Our mottoes are, Light, 
Information, Inspiration, Coéperation. 
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The following paragraphs from the 
“Instructions to those Desiring to Avail 
Themselves of the Services of the Bureau” 
will indicate our attitude toward the 
young people who ask our counsel: 

“In the wise choice of a vocation there 
are three broad factors: (1) A clear 
understanding of yourself—your apti- 
tudes, abilities, interests, ambitions, re- 
sources, limitations and their causes. 
(2) A knowledge of the requirements 
and conditions of success, advantages 
and disadvantages, compensation, oppor- 
tunities and prospects, indifferent lines 
of work. (3) True reasoning on the 
relations of these two groups of facts. 

“The Bureau will help you on all three 
counts. All the information and assist- 
ance it can give are freely at your service. 
But the more light you can bring to bear 
on the problem from your own observa- 
tion, reading and experience, the better 
it will be for the clearness and strength 
of the conclusions arrived at, and the 
permanent value of the results attained. 

“The first step is self-study. ‘To know 
thyself is the fundamental requisite. 
Efficiency, success and happiness depend 
very largely on adaptation to your work. 
To win the best success of which you are 
capable, your best abilities and enthusi- 
asms must be united with your daily 
work. You have, therefore, to investi- 
gate yourself with the aid of the Bureau 
and your friends, in order to determine 
your capacities, interests, resources and 
limitations and their causes, so that you 
may compare your aptitudes, abilities, 
ambitions, etc., with the conditions of 
success in different industries. 

“ Have a talk with one of the Counselors 
first, if possible. Then take the accom- 
panying question list on Personal Data, 
and make a picture of yourself, your edu- 
cation, experience, interests, ambitions, 
etc. Answer as many of the questions 
as you can, marking each answer with 
the number opposite the question to 
which the answer relates. 

“ Some of the questions can be answered 
very definitely. In respect to others, 


the character questions, for example, you 
can only make estimates more or less 
imperfect and subject to revision. Some 
questions you may not be able to answer 
at all without assistance and careful 
testing. 

“But do the best you can. Consider 
every question carefully, try to form a 
good judgment on it and state the tests or 
evidence you rely on in making your 
judgment. A thorough study of your- 
self is the foundation of a true plan of 
life. Deal with the matter as though 
correct conclusions would mean _ ten 
thousand dollars to you. A true judg- 
ment of yourself may mean more than 
that. Stand off and look at yourself as 
if you were another individual. Look 
yourself in the eye. Compare yourself 
with others. See if you can remember 
as much as the best of your companions 
about a lecture or a play you have heard 
together, or a passage, or book you have 
both read. Watch the people you admire, 
note their conduct, conversation and 
appearance, and how they differ from 
people you don’t admire. Then see 
which you resemble most. See if you 
are as careful, thorough, prompt, reliable, 
persistent, good-natured, and sympa- 
thetic as the best people you know. Get 
your friends to help you form true judg- 
ments about yourself, and, above all 
things, be on your guard against self- 
conceit and flattery. Test every ele- 
ment of your character, knowledge, 
mental power, appearance, manners, etc., 
as well as you can. And then bring the 
study to the Counselor. He will help 
you revise it, make further tests, suggest 
the means of judging questions not yet 
satisfactorily answered, and consider with 
you the relations between your aptitudes, 
abilities, etc., and the requirements, con- 
ditions of success, advantages and dis- 
advantages, opportunities and prospects 
in the various callings you might engage 
in, and also consider the best means of 
preparation and advancement to secure 
the fullest efficiency and success in the 
field of work you may decide upon.”’ 
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The study made by the applicant 
reveals much more to the Counselor 
than is contained in the answers made to 
schedule points. He can read between 
the lines important messages as to care, 
accuracy, memory, clearness and definite- 
ness of thought, directness or irrelevancy, 
conceit or modesty, common sense, etc., 
which help to indicate the suggestions 
that ought to be made in the individual 
case. 

Besides this study by the applicant on 
his own account, the Counselor usually 
questions him at some length in a private 
interview. Ancestry, family, education, 
reading, experience, interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, limitations, resources, etc., are 
inquired into with a vigor and directness 
that are not possible in a written research. 
The memory is tested and the general 
intelligence so far as possible, the senses 
also and delicacy of touch, nerve, sight 
and hearing reactions, association—time, 
etc., where these facts appear to be im- 
portant elements in the problem. For 
example, an artist needs, among other 
things, good visual memory and deli- 
cacy of touch; a dentist should have 
keen sight, delicate touch and correla- 
tion of hand and eye, and plenty of 
nerve; and if the verbal memory is 
defective or the auditory reactions are 
slow, it would probably be difficult to 
become a thoroughly expert stenog- 
rapher. So again, slow sight and hear- 
ing reactions would be one indication 
against the probability of becoming 
highly expert as a telegrapher or a thor- 
oughly competent chauffeur. The workers 
in some psychologic laboratories think 
the tests of reaction time are liable to 
too much variation from special causes, 
difference in tlie stimulus, attention, 
emotional conditions, etc., to be of much 
practical value. But the Yale experi- 
ments on sight and hearing reactions 
seem to afford a clear basis for taking 
such facts into account in forming a 
rational judgment, and that is the opin- 
ion of a number of investigators of high 
authority. When the normal reactions 





and the extreme reactions under intense 
stimulation and keen attention, are care- 
fully tested and compared with the aver- 
age results, the data certainly afford 
some light on the individual’s probable 
aptitude and capacities. Other things 
equal, a girl with slow normal hearing 
reactions could not expect to become so 
readily and completely proficient in sten- 
ography as a girl whose normal reactions 
are unusually quick. Tests of associa- 
tion-time, memory-time, will-time, etc., 
may throw some light on the probability 
of developing power in cross-examination, 
executive ability, fitness to manage large 
affairs, etc. Rapidity and definiteness 
of memory and association, promptness 
and clearness of decision, etc., are cer- 
tainly more favorable than their oppo- 
sites to the development of the powers 
just mentioned. Nevertheless, it must 
not be forgotten that all such indications 
are only straws, hints to be taken into 
account with all the other facts of the 
case. The handicap of slow decision 
or imperfect memory, may be more than 
overcome by superiority in industry, 
earnestness, vitality, endurance, common 
sense, sound judgment, etc. 

The Bureau was founded in January 
of this year by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
on plans drawn up by the writer. More 
than a dozen years ago I stated the 
essence of the matter in a lecture on 
“The Ideal City.” That lecture was 
repeated in Boston before the Economic 
Club a few years ago, and soon after Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield and Mr. Philip Davis 
on behalf of the Civic Service House, 
invited me to speak to the graduating 
class of one of the evening high schools 
on the choice of a vocation. After the 
talk a number of the young men asked 
for personal interviews, and the results 
proved to be so helpful that Mr. Bloom- 
field requested me to draw plans for the 
permanent organization of the work. 
Leisure came this fall to do it; the plans 
were submitted to Mrs. Shaw, who 
heartily approved the idea, and imme- 
diately established the new institution 
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with sufficient resources to enable the 
work to be begun with facility and success. 

Although the work is very young and 
a good deal of its life has been consumed 
in the process of organization, more than 
120 young men and women from 15 
to 72 years of age have come to us 
for consultation, and, according to their 
own spontaneous statements, all but two 
have received much light and help, some 
even declaring that the interview with 
the Counselor was the most important 
hour of their lives. Among the appli- 
cants have been Harvard seniors, stud- 
ents from Dartmouth and other neighbor- 
ing colleges, a number of college gradu- 
ates, young men in commercial and 
business life and some older ones, includ- 
ing an ex-bank president of splendid 
ability and a traveling salesman who at 
one time made sales amounting to $200,- 
000 in a year. 

The majority of applicants, however, 
have been boys and girls from the high 
schools or working boys and girls of 
about the same age. 

It is a never-ceasing source of delight 
to witness the inspiration that comes to 
many of these boys and girls when they see 
clearly before them the path to efficiency 
and success in lines of effort that will 
unite their best abilities and interests 
with their daily work. 

Besides the eighty odd applicants who 
have come for personal consultation, 
many letters have been received from 
persons at a distance, and circulars have 
been sent where they would be helpful, 
but it is difficult to deal with the more 
important vocational problems satisfac- 
torily by correspondence. For this and 
other reasons we confine ourselves so 
far as possible at present to direct con- 
sultation. 

The applicants are of two classes: 
First, those having well-developed apti- 
tudes and interests and a practical basis 
for a reasonable conclusion in respect 
to the choice of a vocation. Second, 
boys and girls with so little experience or 
manifestation of special aptitudes or 


interests that there is no basis yet for a 
wise decision. They are set to investi- 
gating different industries and practical 
testing of themselves to broaden their 
knowledge and bring to light and develop 
any special capacities, aptitudes, inter- 
ests and abilities that may lie dormant 
in them or be readily acquired by them. 

The Bureau renders its service free 
of charge. It is part of the social work 
of the Civic Service House, in codpera- 
tion with the Y. M.C. A., the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union and 
the Economic Club. The Bureau has 
offices at all these places, the executive 
office being at the Civic Service House. 

Many of the leading men and women 
of the city are interested in the movement 
as trustees or members of the executive 
committee, including presidents of col- 
leges and universities, civic organizations, 
etc., heads of the state departments of 
education and labor, presidents and 
managers of public-service companies 
and other large business enterprises, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, lawyers, editors, authors, etc., etc. 

Circulars to young people, to workers 
and to employers have been prepared and 
printed to explain the purpose and 
methods of the Bureau. To accompany 
the “Instructions” above quoted we 
have a four-page leaflet full of questions 
calculated to aid the applicant in making 
a study of himself, his aptitudes, capaci- 
ties and _ limitations, education and 
experience, interests and ambitions, physi- 
cal, mental and moral characteristics 
and their causes. 

A much more extensive schedule is in 
process of construction for the use of the 
Counselors: This covers all the personal 
points in the general list prepared for the 
use of applicants, together with the 
additional tests and questions the Coun- 
selor has found useful in dealing with 
specific cases. This schedule already 
includes several hundred points and will 
ultimately constitute a manual or guide- 
book for our Counselors in the question- 
ing and testing of young men and women 
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that is incident to the process of thorough 
self-revelation. 

We have a classified list of more than 
200 ways in which women are 
earning money, and a similar but of 
course much longer list of industries 
open to men is in preparation. Another 
investigation has _ filled 29 large 
sheets with data in regard to the condi- 
tions of success in different industries, 
first the fundamentals, applicable in 
large measure to all industries, and 
second, the special conditions appli- 
cable to particular industries or groups 
of industries. For example, health, en- 
ergy, care, enthusiasm, reliability, love 
of the work, etc., are essential to the best 
success in any industry; while power of 
expression with the voice is peculiarly 
related to success in the ministry, law and 
public life, organizing and executive 
ability, knowledge of human nature and 
ability to deal with it, power to manage 
men harmoniously and effectively, are 
important factors in business affairs of 
the larger sort, and delicacy of touch, 
codrdination of hand and brain, fine 
sense of color, form and proportion, 
strong memory for combinations of sound, 
etc., are special elements in artistic and 
musical success. 

Opportunities, specific and general, 
in different lines of work are being classi- 
fied with reference to each of the leading 
industries and also with regard to the 
location of industrial centers of various 
sorts and the geographical distribution 
of demand. We have a table showing 
all the leading industries in Massachusetts 
with their relative development and 
geographical centers. Similar tables will 
be made for other states and for the 
United States. Attention is also given 
to the relative growth of industries and 
the movement of demand. For instance, 
census figures show that the per cent. 
of progress in the printing trade in 
Massachusetts is 4 times the per cent. 
of progress for the whole group of manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. 
Again, industrial education is growing 





very rapidly, and the demand for com- 
petent teachers of commercial branches 
and the mechanic arts, woodwork, 
machinist’s work, etc., is much greater 
than the supply. As our data develop 
on these lines and the codperation of 
various employment agencies is secured, 
we shall have for the use of our young 
men and women more and more com- 
plete and perfect information relating 
to immediate and specific openings and 
opportunities for employment and }to 
the general and permanent demand in 
different occupations. Data in regard 
to pay, conditions of labor, chances of 
advancement, etc., are also being collected 
and systematized. 

Classification of and coiéperation with 
employment agencies of various sorts 
form important elements in our work. 
In some cases the Bureau has helped to 
place young people by direct con nmunica- 
tion with employers. It is hoped that 
this may ultimately be done to a con- 
siderable extent in the case of applicants 
possessing marked abilities and aptitudes 
specially related to specific opportuni- 
ties and requirements in different lines 
of work. But it is constantly necessary 
to emphasize the fact that the Bureau 
is not an employment agency; that the 
aid it gives in finding an opening is 
merely incidental to the main purpose 
of heiping the applicant use true methods 
of self-investigation and industrial study, 
make a wise vocational choice and adopt 
the best means for developing full effic- 
iency in the chosen field; and that “the 
finding of employment for the most part 
must be left to the regular agencies 
and the ordinary methods appropriate 
to that object, with such special light 
and information as the Bureau can give 
to the problem. In other words the 
Bureau will, so far as possible, make use of 
existing agencies and methods, and devote 
its energies to the work that is peculiar 
to it and constitutes the fundamental 
reason for its establishment. 

We have in tabular form the courses 
given in the leading vocational schools 
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of this and other states, and are making 
bird’s-eye tables of all the day and even- 
ing courses in or near Boston that have 
a vocational bearing, noting the length 
of each course, its beginning, time per 
day and week, age and conditions of 
admission, cost, opportunities of earning 
money while studying, etc., so that young 
men and women can see at a glance all 
the institutions that give such courses 
as they may desire and the relative advan- 
tage as to time, cost and conditions. If 
the boy is living at home the Bureau 
will give him copies of its tabulated 
courses so that he may go over the 
matter in detail with his parents. We 
have also considerable material relating 
to apprenticeship methods of training, 
and to the success and failure of college 
men in business. It is very important 
for young men who are taking, or are 
going to take, a college course, to under- 
stand the industrial and other benefits 
that may be derived from advanced 
study and also to be on their guard 
against the dangers to efficiency and 
business success that may result from 
habits of mere absorption and_ book- 
study without due balance in active 
expression and constructive work, or 
proper development of the faculties 
through which the knowledge accumu- 
lated can be made of use to the world. 

The Bureau is coérdinated with the 
Breadwinners’ Institute of the Civic 
Service House, which aims to give 
working men and women the elements 
of a liberal culture in the evening hours 
at their disposal and supplement so far 
as possible the vocational training offered 
in evening courses at the Y. M. C. A. and 
other schools by offering instruction 
in vocational lines not elsewhere covered 
by evening classes. 

If the Counselor finds the memory of 
the applicant below the standard he 
gives the youth a printed analysis of 
the means of developing the memory and 
securing the best results from it. A 
leaflet called “Suggestions for a Plan of 
Life” is also given in many cases with 


oral instructions sufficient to make it 
vital to the recipient. It is intended 
to direct attention to the elements essen- 
tial to an all-round symmetrical develop- 
ment, and the value of making a good 
plan and living up to it instead of drifting 
through life like a rudderless boat. 
Special effort is made to develop analytic 
power and civic interest whenever the 
need appears. The power to see the 
essential facts and principles in a book, 
or a man or a mass of business data, 
economic facts, or political and social 
affairs, reduce these essentials to their 
lowest terms and group them in their 
true relations in brief diagrams or pic- 
tures, is invaluable in any department 
of life where clear thinking and intellec- 
tual grasp are important elements. This 
analytic power is one of the corner- 
stones of mastery and achievement. To 
develop it we give the student samples 
of good analytic work, and ask him to 
read a good book and analyze it or make 
an investigation and reduce the facts to 
analytic form. We have already about 
$300 worth of the best books in the 
world, some of which are almost sure 
to interest the applicant, and any 
one of which he is welcome to take 
home with him on condition of sign- 
ing an agreement to read it carefully, 
make at least a page of analytic notes 
relating to the points he deems of most 
importance, and be ready to answer the 
Counselor’s questions about the book. 
After the student has had some practice 
in analysis we use the following more 
extensive contract which calls for a dozen 
items or such portions of them as the 
Counselor may deem best to ask for. 


SCHEDULE B. 


VOCATION BUREAU AND BREADWINNERS’ 
INSTITUTE, 


Civie Service House, 112 Salem Street, Boston. 

In reading .. under agreement with 
the Vocation Bureau dated sc saunang | 
page or more of key-notes on the following points, and 
talk them over with the Counselor for the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. 

Put page reference after each point you note. 
Facts.—1. The half-dozen facts that seem to you most 

important. 

Events.—2. The leading events or landmarks of the 
book, 
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Princip_tes.—3. The half-dozen principles you think 
most vital, 

Craracters.—4. The chief characters (if the book deals 
with characters) and their most striking characteristics. 

Ipeas.—5. The most interesting and inspiring ideas. 

Succestions.—6. The most helpful suggestions, and 
their application to your life. 

Beauty, Use, Humor.—7. Passages that are specially 
beautiful, novel, useful, or humorous. 
INTERESTS AND Reasons.—8. The things that interest 
you most of all, and the reasons they interest you. 
Eruics, Morats.—9. The ethical aspects, or right and 
wrong of the book and its characters, events, ideas 
and principles. 1 

Common SeNsE.—10. Criticisms as to purpose, method, 
make-up, style, etc. What you would say to the 
author if he asked you (a) how you liked@the book, 
(b) what you liked best, (c) what you didn’t like, 
and (d) how you think it could bejimproved. 

Comparison, Ranx.—11. Comparison of the book with 
others you have read, and the rank you would give it. 

ApPLicaTions.—12. General utility of the book—appli- 
cation of its facts, teachings, etc., to individuals, 
society, government, industry, civilization, etc. 





Not less important is the work done 
in the direction of developing civic 
interest. The boy is impressed with the 
fact that he is or soon will be one of the 
directors and rulers of the United States; 
that his part in civic affairs is quite as 
important as his occupation, vital as 
that undoubtedly that all-round 
manhood should be the aim, and making 
a living is only one are of the circle; and 
that he must study to be a good citizen 
as well as a good worker. 

The Bureau’s leaflets entitled “Civic 
Suggestions,” “Lincoln’s Message to 
Young Men,” and “Analysis of Parlia- 
mentary Law,” are very useful in this 
connection. The latter enables the young 
man to fit himself with very little effort 
to join in the discussions of a town 
meeting, young men’s Congress or debat- 
ing society, or preside over a meeting 
with credit to himself if called to the 
chair. Very often the youth can be 
led to read and analyze a series of good 
books on government and public ques- 
tions, beginning, perhaps, with Dole 
and Fiske on Citizenship and Civil 
Government, or with Forman’s Advanced 
Civics, or Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth, and continuing with the works 
of Albert Shaw, Zueblin, Howe and 
Steffens, the famous speeches of Wendell 
Phillips and the messages of Lincoln, 
Washington and Roosevelt, the great 
problem books, such as Moody’s Truth 
About the Trusts, Wealth Against the 


IS; 





Commonwealth, Labor Copartnership, The 
Story of New Zealand, etc., and some of 
the principal books on history, economics 
and sociology. It is astonishing what 
a boy will do if you give him the stimulus 
of your sympathy and appreciation. 

I like to begin with a general talk to a 
class or a club or some other organization 
or group of students or young people, pre- 
senting the matter in some such form 
as this: 

“Tf you had a million dollars to invest 
you would be very careful about it; 
you would study methods of investment, 
and get expert counsel and advice from 
those familiar with such things and try 
to invest your money so it would be safe 
and would pay you good dividends. 
Your life is worth more than a million 
dollars to you. You would not sell it 
for that. And you are investing it day 
by day and week by week. Are you 
studying the different methods of invest- 
ment open to you, and taking counsel to 
help you decide just what investment you 
had better make in order to get the best 
returns upon your capital ? 

“The Vocation Bureau has been estab- 
lished to help you in this. One of the 
most important steps in life is the choice 
of an occupation. If you take up a line 
of work to which you are adapted or can 
adapt yourself, you are likely to be happy 
and successful. If a man loves his work 
and can do it well, he has laid the founda- 
tion for a useful and happy life. But 
if his best abilities and enthusiasms do 
not find scope in his daily work—if his 
occupation is merely a means of making 
a living and the work he loves to do is 
side-tracked into the evening hours or 
pushed out of his life altogether he will 
be only a fraction of the man he ought to 
be. Efficiency and success are largely 
dependent on adaptation. A man would 
not get good results by using his cow to 
draw his carriage and his horse for dairy 
purposes. Yet the difference of adapta- 
bility in that case is no more emphatic 
than the differences in the aptitudes, 
capacities, powers, and adaptabilities 
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of human beings. For instance, one 
of my uncles on my mother’s side 
was cut out for a machinist or a musician. 
From boyhood he loved to handle tools 
and to play the organ, and he showed 
excellent abilities in both directions. But 
his parents wanted him to be a doctor. 
Nobody thought much about the ques- 
tion. It did not occur to any one that 
this boy’s love of tool work might be an 
indication of the business he should 
follow. He studied medicine and became 
a fairly good doctor, making an average 
of four or five thousand a year in a small 
city. But he was never happy. He 
was forever going back to his tools and 
his music, and he hated his medical prac- 
tice because it took him away from them. 
He was neither a first-class physician nor 
a first-class machinist, because his time, 
attention and interest were divided—his 
heart was in the machine-shop while he 
felt pulses and prescribed pills for a 
living. 

“You may not 5e able to get into the 
right line of work at first. You may 
have to earn your living for awhile in 
any way that is open to you. But if you 
study yourself and get sufficient knowl- 
edge of various industries to determine 
what sort of work you are best adapted 
to, and then carefully prepare yourself 
for efficient service in that line, the oppor- 
tunity will come for you to make use of 
the best that is in you in your daily work. 

“Lincoln tried farming, lumbering, 
rail-splitting and running a_ flat-boat. 
He was a teacher, postmaster, captain 
in the Black Hawk War, storekeeper and 
surveyor. But whatever he did to earn 
a living he was always spending his 
spare time in reading good books and 
in telling stories and discussing public 
questions. He kept studying himself 
also, and he concluded that his special 
abilities were his great physical strength 
and his power to express himself in a 
forceful and attractive way which made 
people like to hear him talk. His bodily 
strength fitted him for such heavy work 
as blacksmithing, and he debated with 


himself whether he should learn that 
trade or the law. It would be compara- 
tively easy to get a start in blacksmithing 
for little capital would be required and 
he could earn his living probably at once; 
whereas it would cost much time and 
money to make himself a good lawyer 
and get practice enough to support him. 
While physical power and an easy, open 
way invited him to blacksmithing, he 
knew that his higher powers—his dis- 
tinguishing traits of mind and character 
adapted him to public life and the law, 
and he obeyed the call in spite of the 
difficulties in the way. He found friends 
to help him in his studies and his entrance 
to civic life and legal practice. He was 
elected to the legislature of Illinois when 
he was twenty-five years old, and began 
the practice of law in Springfield when 
he was twenty-eight. 

“You know the rest; how he gradually 
built up a good practice, went to Con- 
gress, became a power in his state and 
was chosen chief executive of the nation 
in 1860 at the age of fifty-one. If he 
had remained a storekeeper or a sur- 
veyor, or a boatman, we probably never 
would have heard of him. He would 
have done his work well and made an 
honest living, and put his spare time 
into telling stories and discussing public 
questions with his neighbors. His best 
power and enthusiasm would have been 
separated from his work. They would 
have sought an outlet in his leisure hours 
while his work would have been simply 
a means of earning a livelihood. The 
fact that he studied himself to find out 
and develop his best abilities, and perse- 
vered in preparing for and entering upon 
a field of usefulness in which his highest 
aptitudes, abilities and enthusiasm; could 
find full scope and expression and be 
united with his daily work, was one of 
the fundamental reasons for his great 
success. 

“Have you found out in what direc- 
tion your chief abilities lie, in what line 
you are best adapted to achieve success, 
and the methods and principle: to be 
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followed in your upward progress? If 
not, is it not time you began to study 
yourself and your possibilities with a 
view to making a clear decision and 
building up a successful career in the 
calling to which your aptitudes, capaci- 
ties, interests and ambitions best adapt 
you.” 

Some of the cases that have come before 
the Bureau are then described (as they 
will be here in a moment or two) in 
order to show how the system works, 
and an invitation is given to any who 
desire a consultation to make an appoint- 
ment with the Counselor. Sometimes 
a considerable part of the audience 
responds to this invitation. After a 
recent talk to a class of 30 or 40 
boys, for example, the teacher and all 
the larger boys made appointments which 
kept the Counselor busy for over two 
weeks. 

I find it best to bave at least fifteen 
minutes’ private talk with the applicant 
before he begins his personal study (and 
half an hour or an hour is better still, if 
it can be had) in order to question the 
boy about his education, reading and 
experience, how he spends his spare time 
and his money, the nature of his interests 
and ambitions, resources and limitations, 
and the general outlines of his problem. 
Sometimes the case is pretty clear at the 
first interview; sometimes a good deal 
of study is needed to get the light. If the 
boy is undeveloped and inexperienced 
and shows no special aptitudes, abilities 
or interests or none that seem well 
founded, he is advised to read about 
various industries in Fowler’s Starting 
in Lije and other vocational books, and 
visit farms, factories, carpenter-shops, 
machine-shops, laboratories, __ electric 
works, railroad depots, buildings in 
course of construction, newspaper offices, 
photograph studios, courts, banks, stores, 
etc., talk with the workers and superin- 
tendents, too, if he can, try his hand at 
different sorts of work on the farm, in 
the care of animals, in the factory, office 
and store, so as to get an experience 





sufficient to bring out his aptitudes and 
abilities, if he has any, and to form a 
basis for an intelligent judgment as to 
what he shall try to do in the world. 
Breadth is important as well as special- 
ization. A man cannot be fully success- 
ful, nor secure against the changes con- 
stantly occurring in industry, unless he 
knows a good deal besides the special 
knowledge immediately applicable to 
his business. There is no way in many 
cases, to bring true interests and aptitudes 
into clear relief, except through variety 
of experience. An interest in a certain 
line of work or the lack of interest, may 
be the result of knowledge or of ignorance, 
an indication of power or of weakness. 
A boy often takes a dislike to his father’s 
occupation because he sees the inside of 
it and knows all its outs while he does not 
know the disadvantages of other occupa- 
tions in respect to which he is familiar 
only with the outside. It may be that a 
wider experience will develop some new 
interest and aptitude, stronger than any 
that is now in evidence. Many boys 
might be successful either in business, 
or farming or some mechanical line, or 
one of the professions. Any honorable 
work in which there was a fair chance 
for advancement would interest them 
after they had passed the initial stages 
and got sufficient skill and understanding 
of the calling to work with reasonable 
facility and certainty. In such cases the 
choice of an occupation is largely the 
question of opportunity and industrial 
demand. If the father, or uncle, or any 
relative or friend has a good business 
into which the boy can grow with a 
prospect of adaptation and efficiency, 
the burden of proof is on the proposition 
that this foundation should be abandoned 
and another building started on a new 
site. If there are excellent openings in 
forestry, scientific agriculture, business 
and office management, skilful artcraft, 
teaching the mechanic arts, etc., such 
facts must have full weight in cases 
where outside opportunity, east or west 
or south, is a determining factor. The 
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question of resources, ability to take 
expensive courses of instruction and wait 
long years for remunerative practice or 
position, is also very important. But 
the fundamental question that outranks 
all the others, is the question of adapta- 
tion—the question of uniting so far as 
may be possible, the best abilities and 
enthusiasms of the developed man with 
the daily work he has to do. 

The following extracts from our records 
will give some concrete notion of the 
work that the Bureau is doing. It is in 
its infancy yet and is learning every day 
how to improve its plans and processes. 
But the summaries below, it is believed, 
will be of interest to all who approve the 
idea of trying to help young people use 
some system and scientific method in 
the choice of a vocation. If the applicant 
asks that the record shall be confidential 
it remains inviolable. Most of the appli- 
cants do not make that request or limit 
in any way the use of the material, but 
there is often reason on the face of the 
record for regarding it as confidential. 
So that many very interesting interviews 
are not available for publication. No 
names, of course, or identification will 
be given in any case. 


ARCHITECT OR PHYSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Young man of 23, medium size, 
good looking, clear complexion, athletic; 
extremely fond of physical  exer- 
cise, very sociable nature, the human 
and social elements very strong; idealism 
and constructiveness much weaker, mem- 
ory fair, manual ability medium; assistant 
physical director in a Y. M. C. A., and 
vibrating between the plan of perfecting 
himself for a full-fledged physical direc- 
torship and the completion of his studies 
in architecture, a business he began to 
study and worked at for some time in an 
architect’s office with fair results. 

The Counselor suggested that each 
should make a comparison of the two 
vocations in parallel columns and then 
compare notes at a second interview. 





The following diagram gives the results: 


PHYSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Active life. 
Healthful work. 
Close contact with men. 


Fine, helpful, sympathetic 
relationships. 


ARCHITECT. 


More sedentary. 

Less healthful. 

The human element much 
weaker and less constant. 

Work more with things than 
with men, fair relation- 


ships, but not so close, 
constant or personally 
helpful. 
The human element con- More attention todrawings 
stant and strong. and buildings than to 
human beings as such. 
Easy access, already havea Idealism and constructive- 
good start in the profes- ness very important ele- 
sion. ments. Manual skill and 
mathematics and execu- 
tive ability also. 
Large compensation if suc- 
cessful. 
Little or no capital re- No capital necessary if one 
quired. works as an employé in 
an architect's office, but: 
Considerable capital is 
needed to establish one’s 
self in an independent 
business, for an architect 
must often make expen- 
sive drawings and esti- 
mates and wait a long 
time for his pay. 


Fair pay. 


On the basis of this comparative 
statement the Counselor made the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

“Do you not think that on the whole 
your abilities and inclinations, espe- 
cially your strong tendency to and 
marked ability for an active life full of 
the human element, adapt you much 
better to the life of a physical director 
than to that of an architect * 

“Do you believe that you would be 
permanently satisfied with the compara- 
tively sedentary life of an architect, deal- 
ing with paper, pencil and ink, brick and 
mortar, wood and iron, and all the 
details of designing and constructing 
buildings, with comparatively little of 
the human element ?* 

“Could building houses of wood and 
stone ever be so attractive to you as 
building up fine human bodies of flesh 
and blood ?* 

“The direction in which our main 
enthusiasm and abilities lie is the direc- 
tion in which we are most likely to win 
marked success. If you had a specially 


fine opening in architecture and a much 
poorer one in the other calling, that 
would make a change in the basis for 
decision which possibly might appeal 
to you, but at present your opportunities 
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appear to be better in the line of the 
physical directorship. 

“Tf you decide on the basis of fullest 
adaptability, most congenial life and 
best opportunity in favor of the physical 
directorship, I hope you will proceed 
with all your energy and enthusiasm to 
perfect yourself for that work. A med- 
ical course and a course in the Y. M.C. A. 
Training School at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, would be specially valuable. 

“Tf you decide in favor of architecture 
as your life work, you might first take 
the evening course at the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., saving your money mean- 
while so as to be able to complete your 
studies at the School of Technology. 

“In any case I hope you will not 
confine your studies to your vocation. 
There are other things in life besides 
sarning a living. A man should study 
to be a good citizen and a well-rounded 
human being as well as to be an efficient 
worker. And, in fact, a man cannot 
be a first-class worker unless he knows 
more than his work. A good architect 
must know more than architecture. An 
Al physical director must know more 
than athletics and medicine.” 


The young man said these suggestions 
made his case perfectly clear, the tabu- 
lar contrast of the two professions and 
the paragraphs marked (*) being espe- 
cially illuminating to him. He would 
not be satisfied to devote himself to 
things rather than to men. 


FROM BOOT-BLACKING TO SIGN-PAINTING. 


Boy of 19. Small, thin, weak. Gram- 
mar-school education. Very little read- 
ing. Memory poor. His father drives 
an express wagon. Went to work 
at 14. Successively, office boy, 
florist’s helper, driving delivery wagon for 
provision store, blacking boots at a stand 
in a billiard hall. Loves music and 
drawing. Spends spare time with pencil 
aud cornet. Saved $63 to buy a silver 
cornet, and $38 for lessons, while he was 
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making $4.50 and $5 a week. Gave 
his mother half and saved the rest for 
cornet and lessons. Thought of studying 
to take civil-service examinations for 
clerkship in post-office. 

Counselor asked him to bring some of 
his sketches. He did so. They showed 
considerable ability in outline work and 
lettering. Best points evidently in draw- 
ing and music. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


“Tf all the boys in Boston were to be 
divided into classes according to their 
special aptitudes and abilities, in what 
class would you belong? Is there any- 
thing you can do that most of the boys 
could not do so well ?” 

“Most of them cannot play the cornet, 
nor draw as well as I can, I think.” 

“How would you like to use your 
ability for drawing and lettering by get- 
ting to be a sign-painter ?” 

“TI would like it very much.” 

“Well, practice a little every day or 
several times a day if possible. Watch 
the signs on the streets and copy the best 
ones. Study the advertisements in good 
magazines. Copy the lettering. Repro- 
duce it from memory over and over again 
till you have mastered several good 
alphabets, plain and ornamental, and 
can use them at will in making signs and 
designs of your own. Borrow an en- 
graver’s book to get all the letters of each 
style in a complete group. When you 
have mastered a few kinds of letters so 
you can do plain and fancy lettering 
easily and rapidly, try to get a place in 
one of these sign-making shops and work 
up. If you do well and save your money 
as you did for the cornet you may be able 
in a few years to start a shop of your own. 
Don’t drop your music; you may get 
into a band some day, though it is doubt- 
ful if you are strong enough to rely on 
that as a business.” 

Some weeks later the Counselor met 
the young man in the subway. He had 
followed the suggestions made to him, 
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had developed considerable skill and 
facility in lettering, got a place in an 
excellent shop and was making signs to 
his heart’s content, had one of them 
with him on the way to delivery, a very 
creditable piece of work, and he was 
brimming over with enthusiasm and 
happiness—did not seem like the same 
boy who had come a few weeks before 
to see how he could get a start. 


A MECHANIC OFF THE TRACK, 


A young man of 30; tall, fine 
looking, well built, clear, keen, fine 
expression; pleasant voice and manners ; 
excellent conversational power; evidently 
a man of considerable culture and ability; 
book-keeper for an advertising concern, 
fairly successful, making $25 a week; 
liked the work, but not quite satisfied that 
he was in the right line since hearing the 
Counselor’s talk about the value of a 
union of the best abilities and enthusi- 
asms with the daily work. He had a 
high-school education and course in a 
business college, and had done some 
good reading on his own initiative. 

In answering such questions as: “ How 
do you spend your spare time ?” “ What 
sort of books do you like best?” “If you 
were in a big library with plenty of time 
on your hands, what department would 
attract you most?” “If you were to visit 
the great expositions like the World’s 
Fair at Chicago and St. Louis, where 
there were magnificent buildings and 
beautiful grounds, a great collection of 
manufacturing products from all over 
the world, educational exhibits, military 
and naval exhibits, Machinery Hall, 
full of all kinds of machinery, Trans- 
portation Building, full of locomotives, 
cars, carriages, automobiles, etc., For- 
estry, Agricultural and Mining build- 
ings, crowded with splendid exhibits in 
those lines, people from many different 
nations, wild animals, theatrical exhibits, 
curiosities without number, what would 
you go to see first, what would interest 
you most?” In answering all such 


questions, his love of machinery came 
strongly into view. He spent his spare 
time with tools, making things or tinker- 
ing about the house. His favorite read- 
ing consisted in books about machinery. 
At the World’s Fair he would first go to 
Machinery Hall. That would interest 
him the most of all. He had a passiort 
for machinery. He loved to take it apald 
and put it together again. He coun- 
understand a new machine without in- 
structions. He delighted to solve the 
mechanical problems. 

In addition to his love of machinery and 
ability to understand and handle it, he 
had strong analytic power, which was 
clearly shown by a number of fine speci- 
mens of his work exhibited to the Coun- 
selor. His record and work also gave 
evidence of considerable inventiveness 
and organizing ability. 

When we had gone over his record 
together and came to the questions: 
“Tf all the young men in Boston were 
gathered together, in what respects, 
if any, would you excel most of them? 
In what respects would you be on a level 
with most and in what respects, if any, 
inferior to most of them?” he replied to 
the first question, “My special abilities 
lie in the direction of machinery, analy- 
sis and organizing.” 

“How does a man achieve the best 
success of which he is capable, the greatest 
efficiency, fame, worth and social con- 
sideration within his reach? By exer- 
cise of those faculties wherein he excels 
the majority of his fellow-men, or by the 
exercise of faculties in respect to which 
he is on a level with them or inferior to 
them ?” 

“By the exercise of the faculties in 
respect to which he excels.” 

“Is there full scope in book-keeping 
for the exercise of your best abilities— 
your ability to deal with machinery, your 
analytic power and organizing ability ?”’ 

“No, there is n’t.” 

“What lines of industry, then, would 
give full scope for your best powers ?” 

“Some mechanical work.” 
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“Is not the question, then, what line 
of mechanical work offers you the best 
opportunites and fullest advantages ?” 

The young man thought this was so. 
We went over various mechanical indus- 
tries together, and he decided to take a 
course in the Y. M. C. A. automobile 
school and also a course in electricity 
with a view to completing his studies in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It might also be possible very 
soon to transfer his work in book-keeping 
to some manufacturing company, where 
he would come into contact with machin- 
ery and so help the change to mechan- 
ical activities. 

At the end of the interview he shook 
the Counselor’s hand most heartily 
and said he thought this had been the 
most important hour of his life; the most 
illuminating talk he had ever had. The 
conference, he believed, would change 
the whole course of his life. 


If this young man had continued to 
be a book-keeper for the rest of his life 
his best powers and ambitions and 
enthusiasms would have been divorced 
from his daily work. He would have 
spent his working hours with the ledgers 
and account books and his spare time 
with machinery. By changing to a 
mechanical occupation he can unite 
his highest abilities and enthusiasms with 
his daily work and so attain a develop- 
ment, success and happiness that would 
otherwise have been impossible. 

The transfer to employ of a company 
where he would come into contact with 
machinery was effected a few weeks after 
the interview. 


BUSINESS OR LAW-—A HOUSE HALF-BUILT. 


Assistant buyer in a department store; 
thinks he would like to be a lawyer; 
22 years old; small, healthy, low 
forehead, narrow head, not very well 
balanced, high cheek bones, coarse 
features but bright and%expressive, pleas- 
ant smile, rapid utterance, not very 
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clear, moderate and non-aggressive intel- 
lectually, but energetic and enthusiastic 
in performance. Has a high-school edu- 
cation. Was first rate in mathematics, 
but very poor in history—just managed 
to pass. Memory not very good. Read 
some of Dickens, Kipling and Shakes- 
peare. No study of oratory. Done a 
very little speaking. Not fond of argu- 


ment. Mild disposition, not combative 
at all. Now taking evening course in 
law. Questions on his law work brought 


answers so confused as to show that he 
has no clear idea of the matters he has 
been over—no grip on the law or the 
proper methods of studying it. He says 
he is fond of store work, pretty successful 
in it and would like to develop into a 
full-fledged buyer; but one of his friends 
was going to be a lawyer and proposed 
that he should become a lawyer, too. 

When the record was finished the 
Counselor said: 

“When a man has a house half-built 
in a good location—foundation laid 
and walls well up nearly ready to put on 
the roof—is it wise to abandon the build- 
ing, choose a new location and begin 
another building from the foundation 
up, when there is no necessity for the 
change nor any good reason to believe 
the new building will be better or perhaps 
as good as the first one that is nearly 
finished ? Is that a wise proceeding?” 

“Tt don’t look so.” 

“Well, isn’t that about what you are 
It would probably 
take you ten years to get as near to 
success in the law as you are now in 
business. Moreover, you have tried busi- 
ness and you know you can be reasonably 
successful there, while it is not clear at 
all that you would be successful in the 
law. Your memory is not very good. 
Your ideas as to the law of torts, which 
you have studied, are very confused and 
inadequate. You are 22 years old 
and have shown no aptitude in the 
line of public speaking, nor any appetite 
for the discussion of public questions, 
or argument of any kind. The law is a 
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fighting profession on one side and opens 
on political life on the other. You do 
not seem to be cut out for intellectual 
conflict, nor to have any special interest 
in public affairs—no symptoms of a 
legal or civic mind. Study comes hard 
to you. A lawyer ought to master a 
library full of books. That would be 
very difficult for you. Moreover, the 
law is a crowded profession. It is hard 
to get a foothold even when you are well 
adapted to the work. You appear to 
be far better adapted to commercial life 
than the law. It would certainly take 
you many years to get as near to success 
in the law as you are now in commerce.” 

“It seems very clear to me now that 
you state the facts,” said the young man. 
“It is strange I did n’t see it before. It 
would take a long time in the law to get 
where I am now in business. I like the 
store, and might as well stick to it and 
work up.” 

“TI think you are right,” replied the 
Counselor. “It will not hurt you to 
finish your evening course in law. It is 
an excellent culture study. You are a 
citizen as well as a worker, and you 
ought to know something about law and 
government and economics. Read Fiske, 
Ely, Dole, Bryce, Shaw and other books 
our civic suggestions indicate, as you 
can get the time, and read systematically 
to understand and remember what you 
read. This analysis of memory method 
will help you develop your memory and 
get better results from it.”” (Giving the 


young man the leaflet on memory with 
a few moments’ explanation and empha- 
sis of the leading points.) 

“Study your stock. Get familiar with 
values. Practice several times a day, 
whenever you can get a few minutes, 
concealing labels and mixing the goods, 
and then naming quality and price by 
sight and touch. Carry samples in 
your pockets and educate your fingers 
while traveling in the street cars. Keep 
on till you can tell the qualities and prices 
with quickness and certainty—tell them 
in the dark. Master your trade. Get 
acquainted with buyers and learn the 
secrets of the business. We'll give you 
letters to one or two of the best. Join 
one or more business organizations where 
you can come into association with the 
best men in your line, and cultivate 
them. Take a good trade journal and 
get the best books relating to your busi- 
ness and study them till you know their 
substance by heart. Practice drawing 
your stock from memory till you can 
locate every bit of it with the pencil as 
fast as your fingers can move. Study 
style and novelties. Watch the market 
and try to anticipate it. Watch what 
other buyers are doing and go them one 
better, if you can. Above all, remember 
that the fundamental secret of success 
in your business is genuine service to the 
public. 

(To be continued.) 
FRANK- Parsons, 

Boston, June 8, 1908. 
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THE NOTABLE PLAYS OF A SEASON. 


By Witu1am MaltrLty. 


HE DRAMATIC season just ended 
was early nipped in the bud by 
the financial crisis and never survived 
the sudden frost. Toward the close 
there was a slight spurt of prosperity, 
but not enough to recompense for the 
blight which prevailed throughout what 
are normally the most flourishing months 
of the dramatic year. This condition 
reflected itself in the decline in the num- 
ber of new productions of serious plays 
as compared with the previous season. 

Since the fate of art under the existing 
social system is determined mainly by 
commercial considerations, it was con- 
sistent that the producing managers, 
those who by virtue of their position 
control the theatrical business of this 
country, should more carefully husband 
their resources and place their trust in 
“sure things” in view of the critical 
financial conditions. As a result many 
proposed productions were either shelved 
entirely or postponed until more favorable 
conditions should obtain. 

It has been long recognized that in 
times of industrial depression not only 
does the patronage of theaters fall off 
greatly but the attention of theater-goers 
is turned more directly to “shows” of a 
light and frivolous character, and the 
pocketbooks of managers are peculiarly 
sensitive to the public taste. Since the 
primary object of their being in the busi- 
ness ‘s to make money, managers cannot 
be expected to risk their substance 
upon uncertainties. ‘They will give the 
public what it wants—providing the 
public itself knows what it wants. A 
definite idea of what the public does 
want is hard to get, though there are 
multiplying signs of the development 
of such an idea with the advance of gen- 
eral culture and artistic discrimination. 
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The output of serious plays during 
the past season is, therefore, not to be 
gauged by ordinary standards. Just 
what we would have had if normal con- 
ditions had prevailed it is impossible 
to estimate, but it is probable the total 
would have been more imposing than 
any heretofore recorded. As it is, we 
have to be grateful for several things, 
chief among them being certain produc- 
tions which transcend anything in their 
line hitherto recorded. 

When I speak of “serious plays” I 
mean plays serious not only in subject 
but also in purpose, plays meant to be 
taken as serious contributions to the 
vital thought of the time. It is in the 
production and success of such plays 
that the progress of the theater as a factor 
in social evolution can be measured. 
The theater will always be many-sided ; 
its function as a place of entertainment 
will be undisputed, but it has a work to 
do as an intellectual factor. It must 
provide more than momentary amuse- 
ment; it must give out something more 
enduring and invigorating; it must reflect 
life and deal with the problems that con- 
cern humanity. It is not a question of 
“elevating the stage.”” The stage is no 
worse morally and ethically than any 
other institution at present existing. 
The question is one of strengthening 
the stage as a useful, fruitful instrument 
of tremendous social influence and pos- 
sibilities. 

It is not within the scope of this review 
to relate in detail all the different excur- 
sions into serious drama during the 
recent season. Some of these hardly 
deserved the appellation of serious, but 
there were many brave attempts. The 
majority failed for some reason or other, 
which would be difficult for almost any 
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House,” by Charles 
Rann Kennedy, 
“The Witching 
Hour,” by Augustus 
Thomas, and “The 
Master Builder ” and 
“ Rosmersholm,” by 
Henrik Ibsen. Two 
other plays consid- 
ered notable were 
“The Thief,” by 
Henri Bernstein, and 
“Paid in Full,” by 
Eugene Walter, a 
new American dram- 
atist. Both these 
plays have received 
unanimous critical 
approval and sub- 
stantial popularity. 

Iam compelled to 
take issue with the 
current opinion that 
these much-lauded 
plays will attain per- 
manent distinction. 
In the case of “ Paid 
in Full” especially, 
I venture the asser- 
tion that the charac- 
terization is false 
and delusive, the 
motive machine- 


Autlor of “‘ The Servant in the House.” 


one to explain. They are the deadwood 
which every dramatic season produces. 

Nor is it necessary for me to comment 
upon such plays as “A Grand Army 
Man,” “Polly of the Circus,” “The 
Warrens of Virginia,” “ Her Sister,”’ and 
similar plays designed principally for 
entertainment or to exploit some particu- 
lar star. These receive more than their 
fair share of attention from the current 
press and magazines. 

Looking back over the season there are 
but four plays which stand out from all 
others in their bold departure from old 
methods and in their emphatic appeal 
to the new social consciousness. These 
exceptional plays are “ The Servant in the 


made and artificial, 
and the excusing and exalting of sordid 
standards of moral conduct demoralizing 
and debasing. The success of both plays 
was mainly due to their dramatic qualities, 
to certain situations in them which 
aroused curiosity and suspense. But 
they offered nothing concrete or con- 
structive and they were neither mentally- 
illuminating, thought-compelling nor soul- 
stirring. 

It is worth noting right here how those 
who are so rigidly insistent upon strict 
adherence to the orthodox moral and 
ethical code approve the presentation 
of characters upon the stage who violate 
the principles of honor, truth, purity and 
mercy in the final working out of themes 
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congenial to the or- 
thodox mind. In 
both “The Thief” 
and “ Paid in Full,” 
the leading charac- 
ters who are expect- 
ed to excite sympa- 
thy are shown to be 
devoid of ordinary 
decency and circum- 
spection, but be- 
cause they contrib- 
ute toward pointing 
a conventionai 
moral their palpable 
shortcomings are 
blinked at and their 
superficial virtues 
are applauded. 

in “The Thief,” 
the action revolves 
around a woman 
who steals the 
money of her host 
in order to purchase 
clothes fashionable 
enough to hold the 
“love” and admira- 
tion of her fickle 
husband. She lies 
brazenly, browbeats 
dressmakers and 
milliners, and when 
exposure is immi- 
nent she inveigles 
a young boy with 
whom she has been flirting into as- 
suming her guilt. Then when her 
husband discovers her deceit she con- 
tinues to lie until, driven into a corner, 
she clears the boy by confessing her 
guilt—not to save the boy so much as to 
retain her husband, who is himself far 
from being as impeccable as he might be. 

This is a sordid revelation and _ it 
serves no good purpose other than to 
expose a character developed in the 
environment of the selfish, idle bour- 
geoisie. But the play was not regarded 
in that light. The woman, who was 
totally undeserving of sympathy, was 
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“RODION THE STUDENT.” 

sobbed and sighed over all winter as 
though she were worth it. _ Instead she 
was a pretty poor sort of creature in the 
eyes of those who understand how such 
as she cold-bloodedly condone and assist 
in the exploitation of the working-class 
women whose underpaid labor provides 
luxuries for the wasteful, useless leisure 
class. The play had the advantage of 
being presented by a capable company 
headed by Margaret Illington and Kyrle 
Bellew, but this only tended to empha- 
size the disagreeable theme and heighten 
the unwholesome effect. 


“Paid in Full” is more insidious and 
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EDITH WYNNE 
for that reason all the more dangerous in 
its effects. I viewed this play in a light 
wholly different from what the critics 
did or the author evidently intended, 
and as my view-point cannot be very well 
explained in an article like the present 
one, I shall present an analysis of “ Paid 
in Full” in an early issue of THe ARENA. 
The play warrants special treatment, 
for it is being skilfully advertised for a 
long career. 

It is when we turn from the contempla- 
tion of plays like the foregoing ones to 
“The Servant in the House” and “The 
Witching Hour” that we are made to 
realize the vast difference between the 
positive and negative influence of the 
drama. “The Servant in the House” 
is the most extraordinary play that the 
new century has seen. It is different 
in theme, in character delineation, in 
structure, in dialogue, from anything 
now exhibited on the stage, not only in 
this country but probably in any other. 

So much has been said about this play 
already that it would be superfluous to 
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dwell at length upon it here. Its truth- 
ful presentation of types of character 
developed under modern social condi- 
tions, its recognition of the effect of 
environment upon human character, its 
exaltation of the spirit of human brother- 
hood, its symbolical promulgation of the 
necessity for a cleaner, healthier society, 
its pitiless yet just criticism of churchly 
hypocrisy, its exposition of labor as the 
leading factor in social regeneration (a 
point entirely missed by the great body 
of reviewers)—all of these combine to 
make this a play so beautiful, so pro- 
foundly moving and soul-thrilling that 
it cannot be witnessed without astonish- 
ment nor written about without apparent 
extravagance. 

To Mr. Henry Miller, through his 
newly-formed company of Associate 
Players, belongs the credit and honor of 
presenting Mr. Kennedy’s play before 
an American audience and of giving 
it its first presentation anywhere. It is 
tremendously encouraging that it has 
met with a whole-souled response and 
there are indications that it is destined 
to become a piece of dramatic literature 
of permanent value. The Associate 
Players at present consist of Tyrone 
Power, Walter Hampden, Charles Dalton, 
Arthur Lewis, Galwey Herbert, Mabel 
Moore and Edith Wynne Matthison. 
Miss Matthison in private life is Mrs. 
Kennedy and first became known to the 
American public through her fine per- 
formance in “Everyman” a few years 
ago. It is interesting to note that both 
she and Mr. Kennedy are Fabian Social- 
ists. ; 

In another way “The Witching Hour” 
is also a great achievement. It is the 
latest and best work of Augustus Thomas, 
who is bringing anew to the American 
stage the impulse of a vigorous and pro- 
gressive mind and the vitality of a rich 
and commanding personality. “The 
Witching Hour” is a play of American 
middle-class life, well constructed, bril- 
liantly dialogued and clearly character- 
ized, but its impressiveness lies in its 
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exposition of the in- 
fluence of thought 
upon life and char- 
acter. Mr. Thomas 
delivers a message 
through the medium 
of the drama to the 
effect that thoughts 
are living things, that 
they cannot be mis- 
used with impunity 
and that they are 
capable of convey- 
ing good or evil and 
of reacting, either 
for good or ill, upon 
those who give them 
birth. The elucida- 
tion of this idea was 
a risky undertaking, 
but it has been so 
convincingly accom- 
plished that it is 
not exaggerating to 
say that Mr. Thomas 
probably accelerated 
the cause of telepa- 
thy more in one 
short season than 
scores of pamphlets 
and agitators had 














done in a dozen 
years. .Messrs. Shu- 
bert accepted _ this 
play after it had been rejected by many 
managers and Mr. Thomas had been 
dubbed crazy for his pains, and it was 
staged in first-class fashion both in New 
York and elsewhere. John Mason made 
his advent as a star in the leading part in 
New York and achieved a distinct success. 

That admirable actress, Mrs. Fiske, 
las done so many big and memorable 
things for the American stage that it has 
hecome almost trite to accord her due as 
the first of American actresses. This 
eason she added to her collection of 
remarkable character studies that of 
Rebecca West in “Rosmersholm,” sur- 
ounding herself, as usual, with a com- 
any of artists in full sympathy with her 





E. H. Sothern as ** Don Quixote” 


ACT I.—“DON QUIXOTE.” 


and Rowland Buckstone as “‘ Sancho Panza." 


ideals and efforts, including Bruce 
McRae, George Arliss, Albert Bruning 
and Fuller Mellish. 

“Rosmersholm” is of Ibsen’s 
studies of a human soul struggling under 
conditions which alternately tend to 
stultify and ennoble it. The unhappy 
Rebecca West is a subtle character crea- 
tion and it required Mrs. Fiske’s supreme 
touch to illumine it and compel sym- 
pathy and understanding from the audi- 
tor. It is in just such parts that Mrs. 
Fiske manifests her genius to the highest 
degree and endears herself to all lovers 
of sincere, thoughtful and realistic acting. 
It is the modern spirit shedding light 
upon what might otherwise be dark and 


one 
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mystifying, revealing the master mind 
among modern dramatists. 

Say what ,they please about Ibsen, his 
plays, though apparently local in setting 
and limited in activity, have a meaning 
far beyond the mere limitations of locality 
and action. His types are universal 
ones, existent everywhere in civilized 
society. Any one with a mind not too 
hopelessly provincial and unobservant 
can recognize at once in Ulric Brendel, 
Mortensgard and Rector Kroll people 
commonly met with in active political and 
social life. And we do not come away 
from Ibsen with a “bad taste in the 
mouth” (notwithstanding what the sensi- 
tive critics may say to the contrary), 
but with minds refreshed and consciences 
quickened to the useless sacrifices and 
harsh injustices wrought by codes which 
bind mankind to ancient forms and out- 
worn beliefs. It is quite different in 
the cases of “The Thief” and “ Paid in 
Full,” for example, where the spectacle 
of human frailty and ineptitude induces 
to pessimism and leaves nothing substan- 
tial for the mind to digest and refresh 
itself upon. 

Of Madame Nazimova’s production 
of “The Master Builder” I wrote at 
length in THe ARENA of February last 
and further comment here is unnecessary. 
I consider Hilda Wangel the most 
impressive of all the rdéles this actress 
has so far appeared in on the English- 
speaking stage. Later produced 
“The Comet,” by Owen Johnson, a 
young American dramatist, but this was 
a jumble of Ibsen, Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann and others, and it failed to dis- 
tinctly project a single, concrete, tangible 
idea. For this reason the interest cen- 
tered almost wholly in Madame Nazi- 
mova’s personality. 

Afterwards “A Doll’s House” was 
revived and again claimed much atten- 
tion. 

So long as the star system exists there 
will be conjecture as to which actor is 
entitled to be known as the leading star 
in America. It is being asserted in these 
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later days that the one actor whose 
claim to this position—should his mod- 
esty permit him to make it—is justified 
by conscientious. endeavor, wide range 
of versatility, devotion to art and ambi- 
tious enterprise, is Edward H. Sothern. 
And if Mr. Sothern cagtinues to advance 
as he has done in recent years—and there 
is every reason to believe that he will— 
his claim to that title will be indisputable 
and unchallenged. 

Mr. Sothern added this season to his 
repertoire three entirely different char- 
acters and in each of them he won dis- 
tinction. He successfully reincarnated 
his father’s famous charitcterization of 
two generations ago, “ Lord Dundreary.” 
Then as Rodion, the student in Lawrence 
Irving’s dramatization of Dostoieffski’s 
Russian novel, Crime and Punishment, 
under the elongated title of “The Fool 
Hath Said, ‘There is No God,’” he con- 
ceived a study of peculiar psychological 
interest and intensity. The play itself 


was a strange, incoherent mixture of 
realism and melodrama and, except in 


instances where Rodion dominated the 
scene, it was lacking in Russian atmos- 
phere. The ending especially, when 
Rodion is depicted as becoming con- 
verted to religion through the repeating 
of the Lord’s Prayer by a pretty young 
girl was so crude and contrary to Russian 
revolutionary character and so plainly a 
concession to the conventionalties, that 
it came dangerously near swamping Mr. 
Sothern’s work with ridicule. Nothing 
so irritatingly inane and untrue as this 
could have been devised to recklessly 
invite disaster for any play. ‘The wonder 
is that Mr. Sothern did not himself per- 
ceive this. 

He followed this with a production 
“Don Quixote,” a dramatization of 
Cervantes’ novel by Paul Kester. Mr. 
Sothern’s art never reached a_ higher 
point than in his delineation of the old 
knight-errant, who, like many doughty 
heroes of to-day who fight to maintain 
theories germane only to a past age, wen! 
forth to perpetuate chivalry when the age 
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: ACT III.—* THE 


of chivalry was dead. All the sublime 
courage, the misplaced idealism, the 
sincere faith, the indomitable spirit of 
justice, the reckless espousal of the weak 
against the strong, the single-hearted 
. devotion to his fair lady, Dulcinea—all 
: these elements which were so crystalized 
in the person of Cervantes’ creation were 
indicated by the actor with a rare sym- 
pathy, a charming quaintness and instinc- 
{ tive sensitiveness that touched the heart. 
For while you laughed at the mishaps 
into which Quixote’s enthusiasm led him, 
vou did not laugh at him. We all have 
our ideals—they are all we have worth 
living for—and they, too, suffer when 
brought into direct contact with the rude, 
practical world as Quixote’s ideals suf- 
ered. And when the dreams born of 
ur ideals are dissipated we may well 
wish to pass as did he, broken-hearted 
ind alone, among his dusty tomes. 
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(Russ Whytal as “‘ Judge Prentice,’’ John Mason as “‘ Jack Brookfield” and George Nash as * Frank Hardmuth.”’ 








HOUR.” 


It is not clear why Bertha Kalich has 
not gained full success in New York. 
She has certainly earned it, for she has 
shown herself to be an actress of great 
natural power, fine sensibilities and 
unlimited possibilities. And yet New 
York has treated her lukewarmly, while 
elsewhere she has been greeted with 
appreciation and enthusiasm. This 
would seem to justify the oft-repeated 
charge of New York’s provincialism and 
immaturity in affairs dramatic. And 
New York is provincial—even though it 
be the metropolis. The fact is, New 
York has been so long sitting in judg- 
ment upon new plays and aspiring 
players that its horizon has become lim- 
ited and its viewpoint distorted. Then 
also, too many of its critics have to live 
up té a reputation for erudition which 
they do not possess, while others have 
to write “smart,” when to be sincere 
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would be more difficult. Others, too, 
have minds which dwell in the past and 
cannot, or refuse to, recognize that change 
is the mainspring of progress in the 
theater as in all other things. 

I am inclined to believe that Madame 
Kalich’s failure to win recognition in 
proportion to her ability lies in the fact 
that she applies the modern method of 
acting, that of repression and suggestion, 
to characters which are primitive and 
elemental, and the New York critics 
cannot adjust themselves to the phe- 
nomenon. They are accustomed to noise 
and bluster when the elemental emotions 
are depicted. It is asking much of these 
judges to believe that the expression of 
passion, revenge, jealousy, hate and love 
does not necessarily consist in tearing 
the planking out of the stage or in thun- 
dering the roof off of the theater. 

Madame Kalich does none of these 
things. She refuses to flop over the 
furniture or to demolish the stage set- 
tings, or in the stage vernacular, “chew 








BERTHA KALICH AS “MARTA,” 


the scenery” in order to couvey an 
impression of aroused’ emotion. What 
she does she does simply, directly and 
sincerely. She works surely toward a 
climax, and when it is reach@d shé pro- 
pels it with a force which is all the more 
effective because it is neither loud nor 
explosive. This was the case in “ Marta 
of the Lowlands,” where she thrilled 
with an exhibition of congentzated anger 
that was realistic withowtbeing bom- 
bastic; while in another scene the effect 
was as poignant though the method was 
the same. The play dealt with the power 
held by the feudal masters of Spain over 
the ignorant and enslaved peasant elass, 
of which Marta was one. She found 
love and freedom with a shepherd lad 
whose unsophisticated nature »was set 
in strong contrast to the brutal feudal 
ruler who had controlled and overcome 
the helpless girl. 

What promised to be a notable event 
of the season was the coming of the 
Russian actress, Madame Vera Komi- 
sarzevsky and her own company direct 
from St. Petersburg. This turned out 
an unfortunate venture. A book couid 
be written about the strange adventures 
encountered in America by this company. 
Madame Komisarzevsky holds high rank 
in the Russian dramatic world; she owns 
a theater at the capital and her enterprise 
and independence have made her a great 
popular favorite. She rented the famous 
Daly’s Theater on Broadway at her own 
expense and presented her repertoire 
of modern plays by Ostrovsky, Ibsen, 
Sudermann, Gorki and others. Not only 
did she show herself to be an artist of 
unusual ability but her impersonation of 
widely differentiated characters was a 
revelation in this land of one-part actors 
and underdone stars. Her company 
was a thoroughly trained one, Mr. 
Bravich, her leading man, being an 
exceptionally gifted and sincere actor. 

And yet the reception accorded Mad- 
ame Komisarzevsky—a stranger in a 
strange land, seeking recognition as an 
artist—was astounding. * With the excep- 
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Walter Hampden as “‘ Manson,”’ Arthur Lewis as “‘ The Bishop of Lancashire” and Tyrone Power as 
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tion of a small minority, who tried to 
make aménds for the boorishness of 
their follows, the critics of the Western 
Metropolis assaulted her with a storm of 
ridicule, contempt, coarse wit and petty 
insult that was an outrage and a scandal. 
The enterprise could not survive such 
treatment, especially since the perform- 
ances were given in Russian. Denied 
a respectful audience by the press, pur- 
sued by play brokers and adventurers, 
haressed by all sorts of petty annoyances, 
Madame Komisarzevsky cut short her 
stay at Daly’s and during the few weeks 
longer that she remained here confined 
her productions to the East Side and 
other places where her countrymen con- 
gregated. They rallied to her support 
and at her closing performance she was 
presented with a testimonial containing 
11,000 names, along with numerous gifts 
and many flowers. The company car- 
ried with them to Russia the remem- 
brance of a most extraordinary experi- 
ence in the great Western republic. 





Another unsuccessful venture was 
Arnold Daly’s Theater of Ideas, which 
ran a short but brilliant career at the 
little Berkeley. Mr. Daly started out 
on new lines, eschewing newspaper ad ver- 
tising and the free list to critics. He 
was forced to change this policy, but 
the change could not save his enterprise. 
He produced one-act plays, all of them 
good and well presented. Finally he 
revived “Candida,” and then he had to 
succumb for lack of public support. In 
a more prosperous period he might have 
pulled through and there is hope that 
he will try again some day. 

One thing was missing from the season: 
A social comedy like “ Widowers’ Houses” 
or “Man and Superman.” ‘There is a 
great dearth of such plays in America. 
“The Servant in the House” combines 
comedy with drama to a certain extent, 
but satire is needed. The material is 
here in plenty for it, but there appears 
to be none bold enough to use it. Instead 
we have George Ade wasting his ability 
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on things like “Father and the Boys” 
and Clyde Fitch dishing up tepid humor 
in farces like “Girls.” There is a great 
opportunity waiting for a dramatist with 
genius and daring enough to do for the 
American stage what Bernard Shaw has 
done for England and Arthur Schnitzler 
for Austria. 

Moreover, the time is ripe for some 
one to crystallize the facts of our indus- 
trial struggle into a sublime drama that 
will shock the great mass of the people 
into a realization of social conditions and 
an understanding of their causes just 
as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” crude as it 
was, stirred the Northern people before 


the Civil War. 
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One thing, however, may be set down 
as definitely decided: The social play, 
the play grappling with social questions 
and setting forth ideas of social signifi- 
cance—this kind of play has come to 
stay. It can no longer be ridiculed or 
sneered out of existence. It is a vital, 
compelling fact in the dramatic life of our 
day. Its progress may be obstructed 
or hindered by antagonistic and ignorant 
forces, but this will be but temporary, 
for its ultimate dominance, both as 
drama and comedy, is only a matter of 
time and is as sure as social progress 
itself. 

Wituram Matty. 

New York City. 


NATIONAL SOCIALIST CONVENTION. 


By CHARLOTTE TELLER. 


Socialism, the Socialist party and a Socialist 
convention are not one and the same thing, for 
while the first includes the second and third, and 
the second includes the third—the order cannot 
be reversed. 

Socialism is the reiterated demand of democ- 
racy for the control of all material things which 
will make democracy an abiding reality and make 
the development of the individual possible. There 
are to-day between nine and ten million men and 
women in its active organizations. In the various 
yarliaments of Europe there are over four 
handved Socialist representatives or deputies whose 
concerted thought and action give the movement 
its universal character. 

The Socialist party of the United States is a 
mechanism consciously used to hasten the Socialist 
movement. It differs from both of the old and 
established parties of this country not only in its 
open protest against the present industrial system, 
but in its form. It has a dues-paying membership 
of forty-two thousand; it has probably a million 
and a half adherents. If you join the Socialist 
party you make application to the local organiza- 
tion, and the first step is your signature to this 
paragraph on the application card: 

“*], the undersigned, recognizing the class struggle 
between the capitalist class and the working class, 
and the necessity of the working class constituting 
themselves into a political party, distinct from and 
opposed to all parties formed by the propertied 
ya hereby declare that I have severed my 
relations with all other parties; that I endorse 
the platform and constitution of the Socialist 
Party and hereby apply for admission in said 
party.” 


One might say that there was an educational 
qualification for membership in the Socialist 
party, and though the so-called “intellectual” 
is a skeleton in the closet of almost every Socialist 
local, the intellectual element is strong because 
it is demanded for entrance. To join the party 
you have to understand (or believe -you understand) 
the (1) theory of the class stthggle and (2) the 
materialistic conception of history, which in two 
words means (1) that the basis of Socialist phil- 
osophy is that belief in a struggle between the 
working and the privileged classes through all 
history; and means (2) that a man, groups of men 
and nations are influenced by the way in which 
they get their livelihood; that art, literature, 
religion even, spring from primarily or are funda- 
mentally affected by the industrial processes in 
vogue. 

‘he body of Socialist doctrine, the great number 
of scientific analogies, the learned exegeses of his- 
torical material—all have to do ‘with one or the 
other of these two theories. But on the whole, 
there was very little reference to either one at the 
convention. 


URING the week of the National 
Socialist Convention in Chicago, 
a group of delegates and party-members 
were discussing the words most used 
by Socialist “soap-boxers” and “street- 
corner professors ”—the men wlfo are out 
on the highways and byways tryirig to 
get a hearing for Socialism. 
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“When I get on a soap-box down in 
my state,” said a tall, broad-shouldered 
Southerner, “there are mighty few of the 
words of the platform of the Socialist 
party that I can make use of, for if I 
do, I have to explain them.” He paused, 
in some embarrassment. “And, gentle- 
men, I can ’t always explain them.” 

His confession called forth a hubbub of 
response, and as they sat there around 
the table a list was made of the propa- 
ganda phrases which, as one of them 
said, might well “ Be put out of the party 
as ‘intellectuals.’”’ At this there was the 
general laugh called forth very often 
during the week by the reference to the 
“Intellectual.”” ‘The word is used among 
Socialists as an epithet and means that 
the one against whom it is used is not one 
of the “proletariat” (that privileged 
class of the workers). However, “intel- 
lectual” is gasping its last malicious 
breath, for it was the butt of too many 
jokes in Chicago. The list of words 
they wished to be rid of was made out 
much as those lists of French nobles for 
beheading, in 1791. 

“Proletariat!” shouted 
delegates. 

“ Write it down!” they all cried. 

And a youtg novelist who has just 
joined the party wrote it on the back of 
an envelope. 

“ Revolution!” shouted another. 

“ Write it down!” they cried. 

“Exploitation!” groaned a third. 

“Put that on the list.” 

“ Wage-slave!” hammered one. 

Then the first dispute arose and lasted 
until one of them said: 

“Either we are or we are n't. If we 
are, we want to forget it and get to the 
business of the ballot; if we are n’t, then 
we ’re liars to boast of being.” 

“Write it down!” they cried. All 
except a lawyer who is making thirty 
housand a year in his practice. He was 
ior calling himself a wage-slave to the 
end, ’ 

“ Uncompromising” was written with- 
ut protest. 


one of the 
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“Say, can “t we get along without 
‘comrade’?” asked one of the men, 
sheepishly. “It makes me feel as though 
I were in a Methodist prayer-meeting 
where it’s all Brother This and Sister 
That.” 

There was a pause portentous. The 
man who had made the break went on: 

“It’s so smug and self-satisfied, and 
it shuts out all the fellows we ‘re trying 
togetin. Say, [hate it; it’s bourgeoisie!” 

“Write it down,” they whispered, and 
all looked at the floor. 


“Bourgeois must go, too.” They 
nodded assent. 
“How about the red flag? Can we 


pass that up?” There was a hush in 
the room. “Ido n’t mean the words. I 
mean the flag itself. What’s in a flag, 
anyway ?” 

“Let’s get to work. We're going too 
far, com—I mean fellows.” 

But they all took a deep breath, and 
one of the newer members, interpreting 
this as relief, said: 
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“Well, there ’s not much ofthe party 
left now. You ’ve taken its flag and its 
phrases.” 

“My young friend,” said the ex-profes- 
sor, “this happens to be the one party 
that does not need flags or phrases. 
It ’s got the goods.” 

“Yes,” said the “young friend,” “ but 
I don’t see that any of you want to 
deliver the goods.” 

The ex-professor patted him on the 
shoulder. “Have you met Berger, of 
Wisconsin ?” 

I was listening to all of this as an out- 
sider. I was of those who went to the 
convention out of curiosity, and I had 
met Victor Berger, of Milwaukee, last 
year and knew that he represented the 
practical Socialists—those who are will- 
ing to work wherever they find an oppor- 
tunity and do not consider that since 
they have decided upon their goal— 
Coéperative Commonwealth—they make 
any compromise in setting out to reach 
it. I knew the Convention was going 
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to be interesting because Berger and the 
“Constructives” would be there, and 
so would the “ Impossibilists.” 

“We ought not to deal too harshly 
with our Impossibilist comrades,” says 
Berger himself. “Almost all old Social- 
ists were Impossibilists once upon a time.” 

Just what an Impossibilist is, it is hard 
to tell. He is the man who uses the 
“holy words” of any movement; in 
Socialism such words, for instance, as 
were put on the list, and he always 
opposes practical measures. He repre- 
sents an important phase of the Socialist 
movement, the historical, almost fanatic 
insistence upon the “ philosophical basis.” 
In 1854 he would have belonged—by 
reason of his temperament—to that 
group of Abolitionists who gave no defi- 
nite plan of procedure to the country 
when they presented the vital issue 
of slavery. He exists in every move- 
ment, is sincere, usually right in theory 
and always in evidence. He both retards 
and hastens—retards the practice of 
principles while calling attention in his 
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CARL D. THOMPSON. 


intensity to the principles themselves. 

He would be in evidence, perhaps 
in control, at the opening of this National 
Socialist Convention. Where would he 
be at-the end? His place then would 
determine whether or not the party 
was to be counted a third political 
party, dangerous to the interests of the 
two old parties, or simply as heretofore 
a party of propaganda not yet significant 
in the approaching campaign. The pen- 
dulum of the movement in this country 
would during convention week swing 
violently towards him or as_ violently 
away. 

On Sunday, when those of us arrived 
who were to sit on the stage of the Gar- 
rick Theater at the opening reception, 
we found the only person with any idea 
of activity as an arrangement committee 
to be a little white-haired woman. The 
making of arrangements for a convention 
is a business in itself which the Socialists 
have not yet learned. But in the gayety 
of this informal arrangement we dubbed 


her “Mother,” and watched her, busily 
engaged in pushing camp-chairs back 
and forth, hither and yon, as though at 
a game of selitaire. Men of the moun- 
tains, men of the prairies, men of the 
City of New York, pushed their way 
through the narrow corridor to the stage 
and were about to sit down upon the 
geometric design of camp chairs, but 
“Mother” would n’t have it so, for a 
singing society, with its hair done in 
pompadour and its fluff under its chin, 
had arrived and needed them. 

A few minutes later, when the curtain 
rose, these young ladies stood up and 
sang the “ Marseillaise”’! It was distinctly 
American. We let our women do every- 
thing—even let them sing that song first 
sung by masses of madden®d and inspired 
people—the war-song of the working 
classes. ' 

But whether or not it was in keeping 
with the spirit of the “ Marseillaise’’ as 
originally written, it was a very gentle 
and rather charming beginning to the 


day. That opening reception was an 
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epitome of the convention week. The 
speeches indicated the change that had 
gone on during the last four years in the 
party itself, for the American, the Irish, 
the English, the Russian and the German 
speakers all emphasized the need of 
studying American conditions and meet- 
ing’the situation in an American manner. 
There was no exaggeration of phrase, 
there was no demagoguery, no prophecy 
of blood; but an insistence upon action 
and energy. Some things that were said 
roused laughter, which showed that a 
sense of humor prevailed. It would be 
impossible now to caricature the con- 
vention, for you cannot laugh at any 
person or body of persons who have a 
sense of humor. At the end of the hour 
there was a sudden intensity when a 
Yiddish chorus sang songs of South 
Russia, the strange, weird, minor plaints 
of the oppressed, and then burst into the 
“Marseillaise.” They knew what it meant! 
The day, beginning in the common- 
placeness of Chicago, and the confusion 





incident upon lack of arrangements, 
had become international in spirit. 

The National Socialist Convention 
opened May tenth in Chicago with 219 
delegates and several hundred visitors 
vitally interested in its proceedings. 
Brand’s Hall on North Clark street was 
crowded at the first session. Face to 
face with the delegates sitting at tables 
under their respective state placards, 
I remarked at once that there was much 
more tan and wholesome color than 
anemic pallor or symptoms of sweat- 
shop and factory. These were men 
and women of more than usual vitality. 
Here were American farmers, sturdy, 
thoughtful, eager; here were lawyers with 
something of that keen and disciplined 
look of the early American statesman; 
there were ex-college professors, writers, 
preachers, coal-miners, cigar-makers and 
other industrial workers, doctors, den- 
tists and small business men. And 
I was told by the national secretary, 
Mahlon Barnes, that the small towns 
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and the farming communities had a 
greater increase in the number of dele- 
gates and therefore in membership than 
the large industrial communities, the 
cities! That Socialism was spreading 
fastest where people had time to read 
and think. 

Later in the day I heard some one 
say: 

“Tt ’s a dust-colored assembly.” The 
gray day added to the effect. 

The speaker’s companion admitted 
that it was: “City dust and prairie dust 
mingled,” he said. “But, comrade, it 
is the dust to which you had better 
return, for it is the dust out of which 
God is making man.” 

There might be rich men and poor 
men, but as far as outward appearances 
went, neither beggar-men nor thieves, 
neither the collarless individual who 
might claim to be one of the proletariat 
under its dictionary definition, nor, on 
the other hand, any tailors’ models or 
gentlemen of avoirdupois such as fre- 
quent and thrive ‘upon the customary 


political conventions. It looked to be 
an ordinary middle-class assembly with 
«bout the same proportions of foreign- 
born and native-born as is usual in any 
American gathering. It was not a crowd 
to rouse much interest at first glance. 
But when it rose here and there individ- 
ually it became absorbing, for it was a 
convention of men with ideals whose 
intensity showed in voice and manner. 

“Principles and not personalities” 
might almost be the slogan. For within 
the party itself leadership, except as it 
has been thrust upon those who must 
run for office, is not encouraged. Dem- 
ocracy is jealous, at its beginning, of the 
individual whose qualities make him 
a leader. And Socialists who have faced 
the dangerous possibility of leadership 
in the old parties, are on guard against 
any unusual influence in any member 
of the organization. The leader is so 
often a demagogue that the Socialists 
protect themselves from the ambitious 
politician likely to become one. But 
by so doing they also deny themselves 
the fruits of an enthusiasm which mounts 
more quickly when expressed by a trusted 
leader willing to take the initiative, 
assume responsibility and act courage- 
ously. 

Here were gathered, to be sure, the 
leaders of the Socialist movement in 
this country. But there was no renowned 
orator, no man who ‘stood head and 
shoulders above the rest in reputation, 
no man beloved as a_people’s idol, 
venerated or looked to as a savior. 
And the visitors, several hundred of 
whom were present at every session— 
came not to see men, but to follow the 
proceedings. It did not occur to them 
to call for any one speaker in debate or 
to show partiality. 

Nor do the men most prominent in 
the movement hanker for leadership. 
I talked with Joseph Wanhope, of New 
York, a vigorous Scotch-Irishman, with 
the Irish love of the fight in him and 
the persistence of the Scotch. 

“Socialism is inevitable,” he said. 
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“I’m only a fly on the wheel. J don’t 
have to bring it about. A Socialist is 
like a tug with a load of barges in the 
Ohio river which keeps the barges in 
the current so that the current can carry 
them along.” 

“ But if it is inevitable,” I asked, “ why 
should you do anything at all ?” 

“ Because,” he answered, “when I sit 
down on a tack—and Capitalism is the 
tack—I can ’t sit quiet and be comfort- 
able. But I know I am a fly on the 
wheel. Victor Berger does n’t. He thinks 
he can Wisconsin twenty years 
ahead of the rest of the United States.” 

We were sitting on some very dusty 
stairs over at the headquarters. Above 
us, in the Socialist League rooms, some 
one was playing the “ Marseillaise’’ on the 
piano, with one finger; and not far from 
us at one end of the room off the hall two 
or three tired reporters on the Chicago 
Daily Socialist were clicking their type- 
writers under electric lights, while at 
the other end the Executive Committee 
was sitting at a long table in the gloom, 
hearing informally both sides of the 
contest about credentials in the state of 
Washington. There could hardly be 
a better picture to show the personnel 
of the convention than this group. 

Here was Victor Berger, an Austrian 
by birth, educated at the Universities 
of Buda-Pesth and Vienna, a member 
to-day of the American Social Science 
Association and the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science; a big, 
bluff egotist of fifty, ruddy-skinned and 
spectacled, who is trying his best, whether 
or not he thinks himself a fly on the 
wheel, to push the wheel. And there 
you have it. What inner joys, what 
emotion of effort, the fly may have in 
his attempt, no matter what the results! 
And take it that it is a fly who knows 
how fast the wheel ought to go, whose 
brain has com the mechanical 
laws of motion, and perhaps those larger 
laws still of the human will and control 
of natural forces. Who knows but that 
fly does push ? 


Across the table from him was’ Carl 
Thompson, his co-worker in Wisconsin, 
a round-headed stocky man who looks 
like the ideal humorist. He is pre- 
eminently the man who has given to the 
country an insight into constructive 
Socialism. His pamphlet with that title 
is selling like hot cakes. He used to 
write sermons, now he writes to the 
same end, he says—Salvation of Love— 
on Socialism. Moreover, he has some- 
thing very definite to write because in 
Wisconsin there are actual facts to deal 
= scuiind anaitieeomes bought 

pamphlet; every copy was a straw 
sho the way the wind was 

end of the table sat A. 

FR many whose head is that of the early 
Daguerreotype—very black hair and very 
white skin and clear-cut features. He 
has the look of a man under severe 
nervous strain, that strain inherited from 
our American ancestry who took them- 
selves too seriously, but for that reason 
achieved the impossible in pion ; 
He had probably done three days’ work 
in one before he came into this commit- 
tee meeting, for he is the editorial writer 
on the Chicago Daily Socialist, and he 
was one of the Illinois delegates. 

Facing him sat J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
or Graham Stokes as he is called by his 
comrades. The high-bred face, the long, 
lean figure is of the aristocracy which 
is his chief inheritance. There was some 


jealousy shown of him, fear on the part 
of some delegates; but it was because 
they did not know him and know that 


in simplicity, straightforwardness and 


‘sincerity, he was one who would never 


be moved by self-interest. 

Rose Pastor Stokes, his wife, was 
here, too, sitting just outside the circle of 
the committee, and after a while she got 
tired (for the discussion was not exciting), 
and she put her head down on another 
table where Mrs. O’Hare’s small boy, 
a young citizen of Oklahoma, was lying 
stretched out the full length of his six- 
year-old dignity; the two of them went 
sound asleep. 
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And here was Morris Hillquit, of 
New York, whose subtlety, wit and logic 
dominates any group that he is in. He 
is a Russian Jew, who has written the 
one and only History of Socialism in the 
United States—a man who ran for Con- 
gress in the city of New York and polled 
a big vote, who has time to lecture and 
debate and write books, while as a 
practicing lawyer he works hard enough 
to earn an income which would put him 
in the leisure class if he cared for it. 

Outside this group at the table stood 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty men, most 
of whom were more or less interested 
in the Washington question. They 
looked like farmers watching a chess 
contest. Just what did the convention 


mean to them? They had been sent 
by their locals to Chicago. The locals 
had paid the car-fare, nothing else; and 
it was likely that the additional expenses 
of the week might in many instances 
mean serious sacrifice. Yet in most of 
the faces you could read an indifference 


to sacrifice, an interest that was rea] and 
a pluck that would count. 

Others came into the room for a few 
moments at a time—Algernon Lee, former 
editor of The Worker, in New York, and 
W. J. Ghent, whose “ Benevolent Feuda- 
ism” brought him intointernational promi- 
nence, a man full to the brim of American 
history, particularly the history of Ameri- 

It was in such informal discussions 
as on this occasion and in these acci- 
dental groupings that you got the spirit 
of the convention. One night in Mr. 
Stokes’ room they had a sort of caucus 
for the Presidential candidate, and you 
would have thought that that was the 
least important matter in the Convention 
—as in a way it was. For while they 
discussed personalities, in the bottom 
of their hearts they all knew that there 
was but one man whose figure was com- 
manding enough to represent the whole 
party and not any one phase of its per- 
sonnel—Eugene V. Debs. 

They all sat about the room—Berger 
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and Hillquit and Ghent and Seymour 
Stedman—a Chicago man likely to held 
responsible positions whenever the Social- 
ists recognize the American lawyer as 
a political institution, without which they 
cannot get along—and John M. Work 
(whose book, What’s So and What Is n’t, 
is in its eightieth thousand), who writes 
the sort of English that has made the 
Brisbane editorials in the Hearst papers 
the great force in forming opinion in 
this country. 

And there was John Spargo, author 
of The Bitter Cry of the Children, the 
alert Englishman who was called by 
his friends less active during this week— 
“the first Socialist boss.” And Carl 
Thompson and half a dozen others. 
And then here and there sat the wives— 
Mrs. Stokes, Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. 

and Mrs. Stedman. And I 
thought of that popular concept among 
the ignorant ones, of Socialism as a 
menace to American institutions and 
particularly to the American family. 
Never in any gathering, neither under 
the auspices of the church or the state, 
have I seen so many husbands and wives 
of one purpose and effort, whose feeling 
for other shone so constantly in 
their eyes; who were together in com- 
mittee work as well as in the home. 

And the pride in the children! For 
many of them had to bring the children. 
The children were on the floor of the 
convention hall and at all the social 
gatherings held during the week. One 
day when I was ing the Revere 
House a man touched my elbow and 
asked me and my companion to come 
up to “Parlor A.” We thought from 
his manner that at last a conspiracy 
must be on foot, that some of those 
hidden and dangerously revolutionary 
principles must be coming into activity. 
With curiosity we followed him. His 
air of mystery never diminished. “Par- 
lor A” was full of books and pamphlets 
and “Appeals to Reason.” We waited 
while he went to the chest of drawers 


and took out a parcel. Dynamite at 
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last! I thought, remembering how Joe 
Buchanan had told me one time of a 
stick of dynamite which he had found 
wrapped in a newspaper on the shelf 
of a workingmen’s reading-room. (It 
had been put there by a Pinkerton 
detective.) But no! It was Bruce 
Rogers’ Baby Book—one of those records 
wherein the first tooth is registered and 
the first outing. He wanted our auto- 
graphs in it, together with those of other 
Socialists and Socialist sympathizers. 
We added our signatures and looked 
at the photograph of the comfortable 
American home under stately trees on 
whose porch the baby had had its 
picture taken. Of such are the revolu- 
tionists ! 

The number of young men just out 
of college or just of the age to be out of 
college who came from the cities, was 
greater than in former years. They 
spoke well; they knew Roberts’ rules, 
and they are ambitious for the party 
in a way that bodes well for its activity. 
Among these there was Lucian Ruhl 
from Cincinnati, and Ellis O. Jones, 
who writes for all the magazines, has 
been, since he left Yale, editor and 
owner of a newspaper in Columbus, 
Ohio, and secretary of the Inter-Colle- 
giate Socialist Society. There was Mrs. 
Mila Tupper Maynard among the women, 
whose editorial position with the Denver 
News has given her a wide influence 
in Colorado and throughout the West. 
The women delegates were on an equal 
footing with the men—no distinction is 
made in the Socialist party except by 
a few women themselves who insist 
that their sex is yet in the kindergarten 
and must have special organizations to 
prepare it for Socialist activity. There 
was Thomas J. Morgan, one of the pio- 
neers of the movement, and Barney 
Berlyn, one of the oldest “soap-boxers ” 
in Chicago. There were men who ad- 
mitted that they could not write good 
and grammatical ish, but insisted 
that they knew what they believed; and 
there were men who had left the church 
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when it had denied them freedom of 
speech, who knew, too, what they 
believed. Many of these ex-clergymen 
make the most active workers in the 
Christian Socialist Fellowship, which 
carries on its propaganda in the church 
and makes the claim that the teachings 
of Jesus would result, if put into prac- 
tice, in a Socialist state. 

I could go through the list of 219 and 
find so ing unusual and in 
in the life of each person, for the Socialist 
movement at this time is not a movement 
into which you drift. You are awak- 
ened to it. It seizes you. Then you 
make the decision consciously, whether 
or not you shal] join the party. It is 
impossible to say that the men and 
women I have mentioned ly are 
any more significant than the rest. I 
had to make my choice, and I have 
taken as many types as possible. The 
variety is not unlike that in our American 
life. We have all nationalities, all types 
of mind, body and soul in this country. 
The amazing thing is that they should 
come together upon a platform so clearly 
defined 

Naturally, the platform read in the 
Friday session was received with the 
greatest interest, for it crystalized all 
the ideas that have sprung into life since 
the last convention; it does this somewhat 


as follows: 


legislature and the executive 
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and use them against organized labor, 
and the best interest of the people. 

The Socialist party calls attention 
to the fact that the Republican and 
Democratic parties stand for the system 
which permits increasing power of the 
few rich; and it calls attention to the 
fact that the reform measures and move- 
ments being supported by them and 
others whose economic interests are 
bound up in the maintenance of the 
present system—cannot but fail even 
though they express the widespread 
popular discontent. The Socialist party 
counts upon this discontent to awaken 
as widespread an interest in its principles 
as in its demands. 

One of the delegates was for even a 
shorter summary than I have made. He 
counted the words of the original doc- 
ument: “Two thousand words to state 
a ‘declaration of principles’ and a list 
of demands!” he said. “I could do it 
for you in nine words.” 

“Let’s hear you,” said the delegate 


who had been insisting for an hour that 
“the platform must be in dignified and 
poetic English.” 

“The workingmen of the world want 
the earth—now!” 

“By gum!” said a Southerner who 


was strong for simplicity. “That’s my 
speech after this. Every soap-boxer 
ought to learn that by heart.” 

“But what of our demands?” asked 
one of the committee. 

“If we'd all get together and shout 
that one sentence,” said the critic, “there 
*d be results.” 

“ What sort of results ?” asked a young 
Socialist just from college, who stood for 
“the uncompromising, class-conscious, 
revolutionary proletariat protest against 
capitalist exploitation of the wage-slave!” 

The critic patted him on the back. 
“If we content ourselves with a demand 
of the earth as our platform, the Repub- 
lican and Democratic delegates will 
scuttle to their national conventions and 
write all the rest of your platform for 
you—and live up to some of it, which is 
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more than you can ever hope todo. And 
somewhere in the country”—he became 
emphatic—“ somebody might pass a de- 
cent city ordinance to bait our vote. 
You do n’t know the game, my young 
friend!” 

The keynote of the convention, how- 
ever, was in the statement on the floor: 

“We have not only got to tell the 
what we want, but we have got to tell them 
how they can get it. If we want the 
codperative commonwealth, if we want 
to own the means of production, the 
sources of wealth, we have got to point 
out in definite terms the first steps to be 
taken.” 

So the convention went on record, 
after much debate, as demanding: (1) 
National ownership of the means of 
transportation and communication; (2) 
of all industries organized on a national 
scale (in which even now competition 
has virtually ceased to exist); ($) the 
extension of public domains, mines, 
quarries, oil wells, forests and water 
power; (4) reforestation and the reclama- 
tion of swamp lands. 

The coavention took its stand for the 
improvement of industrial conditions, 
(1) by shortening the workday, (@) by 
securing a rest period and a_ better 
inspection of workshops and factories, 
(8) by forbidding the employment of 
women in industries harmful to morals 
or health, (4) the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age, (5) by for- 
bidding interstate transportation of the 
products of child labor, convict labor 
and uninspected factories, and (6) by 
abolishing public charity and substitut- 
ing in its place compulsory imsurance 
against unemployment, illness, accidents, 
invalidism, old age and death. 

The political demands, too, were defi- 
nite; they touched upon (1) the income 
tax, (2) franchise for women, (3) the 
initiative and referendum and right of 
recall, (4 and 5) abolition both of the 
Senate and the veto power of the Presi- 
dent. There was a demand that (6) the 
Constitution be amendable by majority 
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vote, (7) that government be by majority 
and that there be (8) enactment of meas- 
ures for general education and the con- 
servation of health; that the (9) present 
bureau of education become a depart- 
ment; (10) that there bea department 
of public health and (11) a separation 
of the present Bureau of Labor from the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and its elevation to the ranks of the 
Department; (12) that all judges be 
elected by the people for short terms; (13) 
that the power to use injunctions should 
be curbed by immediate legislation, and 
that there should be (14) free adminis- 
tration of justice. 

It seems hardly possible that any list 
of general demands could be more prac- 
tical, more immediate in fhe possibilities 
of securing them, or more far-reaching 
in the effects. 

The debate upon the farmer brought 
out most clearly, perhaps, the change 
taking place in the party methods. A 
desire was expressed in a resolution to 
spread Socialism in the rural districts, 
but how talk to the farmer? Is he a 
“workingman” or a “capitalist” ? 

“He works like a dog,” said one of 
the delegates, “and he does n’t get all 
he produces. But at the same time he 
owns land and hires men to work for 
him, and he does n’t give them all they 
produce; and besides that he is getting 
certain advantages from the private 
ownership of land. J do n’t know what 
to say to the farmer. If I tell him he’s a 
‘producer’ and that he belongs in our 
movement, the next fellow who comes 
down the pike to make a Socialist speech 
may call him a ‘little capitalist’ and 
get his blood up. I’d like to know, for 
one, where we're at.” That seemed to 
be the feeling generally. 

“Tf the farmer,” said one ardent 
upholder of the theory that the party 
must be very “class-conscious ”—“ if 
the farmer wo n’t take a downright 
proletarian position, then let him stay 
where he is until Capitalism comes along 
and swallows him, boots and breeches.” 
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But in the end, after several hours of 
discussion, a committee was appointed 
to consider the farmer’s problems and 
the vote indicated that a majority was 
in favor of capturing the American 
farmer for Socialism, making him feel 
that his interests are with the producers 
in the large cities rather than with the 
railroads and the trusts. 

There was a vote, too, in favor of 
propaganda work among the common 
soldiers and sailors. They must be 
made to see what Socialism is. 

“The talk is for theory,” said a dele- 
gate, “but the vote for practice.” 

But the most interesting debate in 
a general way was upon the question 
of immigration, for therein appeared 
obvious, undeniable, the question, of 
position. Does the old Marxist call: 
“Workingmen of the world, unite!” 
mean that all workingmen should unite 
with each other without restriction as 
to country, race or ideals? What posi- 
tion must the class-conscious Socialist 
take in regard to the “yellow peril”? 
The Chinaman comes here as a laborer 
and is employed by a capitalist. Is he, 
then, common brother of the white man 
in the fight against capitalism, or is he 
with his lower standard of living, an 
enemy ? 

“We are not living in the age of 
brotherhood,” said one delegate. “We 
have got to save ourselves first if we are 
to save the world later. If we stand for 
unrestricted immigration we stand in 
opposition to the trades-unionists of this 
country and we play into the hands of 
capital who wants cheap labor.” 

The speaker was applauded, but not 
so enthusiastically as was G. W. Woodby 
of California, the colored delegate, whose 
voice had in it, it seemed to me, the note 
of enfranchised humanity. He spoke 
in behalf of unrestricted immigration. 

“It would be,” he said, “a curious 
state of affairs for the descendants of 
immigrants or the immigrants from 
Europe themselves to get control of 
the affairs of this country and then say 
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to the Oriental immigrants that they 
should not come here. So far as making 
this a mere matter of race, I disagree 
decidedly with the idea of the committee. 
And so far as reducing the standard of 
living is concerned, the standard of 
living will be reduced anyhow. You 
know as well as I do that either the laborer 
will be brought to the job or the job will 
be brought to the laborer. We will 
either have to produce things on Ameri- 
can soil as cheap as they can be produced 
on foreign soil or the production wll be 
carried to the Orient. It seems to me 
that if we take any stand opposed to 
any sort of immigration, that we are 
simply playing the old pettifogging trick 
of the Democrats and Republicans and 
will gain nothing by it. To me, Socialism 
is based, if anything, upon the brother- 
hood of man, and to take the stand that 
we take in opposition to any sort of 
immigration is opposed to the very 
spirit of the brotherhood of man.” 

There was tremendous applause after 
this speech. The galleries had to be 
called to order. It was the ethical 
stand, the stand on which Socialism is 
strongest—that of comradeship and 
brotherhood of all the workers of the 
world. Yet a vote was taken, which 
allowed a committee to investigate the 
situation, and determine whether the 
economic necessity recognized by trades- 
unionism or the all-including ethical 
principle was to dictate the position of 
the party. ~ 

Another resolution which was of world- 
wide interest was that which put the 
Socialist party of this country in line 
with the European parties in their stand 
against the liquor traffic. It reads: 

“We recognize the evils arising from 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors, especially those which are adul- 
terated, and we declare that any excessive 
use of such liquors by the working class 
postpones the day of the final triumph 
of our cause. But we do not believe 
that alcoholism can be cured by an 
extension of police powers under the 


capitalistic system. Alcoholism is a dis- 
ease and it can be cured best by the 
stopping of underfeeding, overwork and 
underwages which result from the present 
wage system.” 

I went to the convention in a critical 
attitude of mind, for while the Socialist 
principles have always seemed to me the 
only ones based on fundamental economic 
truth, which would make possible an 
ethical society, I have been dismayed at 
the lack of method in the attempt to 
put them into practice. The dream, 
it had always seemed to me, had obscured 
the path to its realization. 

But during the last three days of the 
convention it was as though the Will 
to Do was being born in the party. 
There was contention, bitter at times, 
debate wherein the same word was used 
with different meanings to the confusion 
of the debaters and the listeners; there 
was strife and animosity. But there 
was something so much bigger, so much 
more evident, that you forgot the details. 
There was a dream common to all and 
a common effort to realize it! I was 
caught and held by this unwordable, 
intangible influence, which rose and 
spread and lifted itself throughout the 
hall. 

Yet my enthusiasm does not blind 
me to the inadequacy of the party in 
dealing with the great problems. It 
needs master-minds, and courageous, to 
make it the power that it should be; 
it needs the very best that has been given 
to this country by immigration and the 
best that has been born here. Let 
it be, if you please, a self-conscious, 
class-conscious, proletariat body. We 
belong to it, for there are not many of 
us whose interests are the interests of 
that circle of rich men in control. We 
are, through our self-interest, opposed 
to them, and we must line up sooner or 
later. Why waste time? 

But even if you and I do not join the 
party, nor understand and accept the 
philosophical basis of Socialism, Social- 
ism is present and carries us with it. 
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We are deriving benefits from the great 
common struggles going on inside and 
outside the mechanism of the Party, and 
inside and outside the walls of the Socialist 
convention, whose voice, though imma- 
ture and trembling at times with resistant 
passion, had in it the sound of youth 
and the summons of the future. 

Here were two hundred and nineteen 
men and women trying to act intelli- 
gently—dealing—for all they might be 
only flies on the wheel—with the prob- 
lems of the wheel. Roosevelt in the 
White House, the Senate actively engaged 
in preventing all measures of any value 
to the country, Lawson preparing a 
billion-dollar gas trust, Harriman seizing 
part of the Pacific short-line, university 
seniors writing valedictories, theatrical 
stars closing their seasons; and, in 
Chicago during a windy, rain-swept 
week these two hundred and nineteen 
men and women trying to get at the best 
manner and method by which the Social- 
ist propaganda might be scattered among 
farmers, trades-unions, soldiers and sail- 
ors to the end that the class-rule of a 
few rich be done away with and a more 
orderly, just and democratic system be 
worked out and put into effect. They 


want to do that; they represented a 
new international conscience in national 
convention. And with this new energy 
of purpose to practice, wherever possible, 
what they preach, the party is now a 
political opponent of both the Democratic 
and Republican. It is preéminently a 
workingman’s party, but in Wisconsin, 
in Milwaukee, the Socialists summon 
support from all. 

“The Social-Democracy,” reads the 
Milwaukee platform, “combats not alone 
the conditions which exploit and oppress 
the wage-working classes, but every 
kind of exploitation and oppression, 
whether directed against a class, a party, 
a sex, or a race. All its measures ben- 
efit not only the wage-working class, 
but the whole people, and while ‘the 
working people are the banner-bearers 
in this fight in the last analysis every- 
body—the merchant, the professional 
man and the small shopkeeper—will 
profit thereby. Therefore, we invite every 
honest and well-meaning voter, without 
regard to occupation, race or creed, to 
join in our undertaking for the emancipa- 
tion of mankind.” 

Cuarvorre TELLER. 

New York City. 


PROFESSOR S. S. CURRY AND HIS FUNDAMENTAL 
WORK FOR LIFE AND ART. 


By B. O. FLower. 


I. THE BUILDER AND THE WORLD. 


OW OFTEN have the builders of 
civilization emerged from obscur- 

ity. They have come forth from remote 
quarters and from humble homes, haunted 
by a vision and lured by a dream. They 
have possessed the seeing eye, the hear- 
ing ear, the feeling heart. To them 
nature has been a loving teacher, taking 
them into her holiest of holies, revealing 


some of the mysteries of her wonder- 
world, showing them that beauty and 
grandeur are companioned by order 
and purpose; that here, indeed, “all’s 
love, yet all’s law.” 

On the other hand, these way-showers 
of progress usually have to battle step 
by step from youth to silver age. At 
first it is frequently poverty that seems 
to bar the way, but later, when priva- 
tions and hardships have been sur- 
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mounted, comes the lack of appreciation 
for the prophet and his message. Usu- 
ally the builder of civilization is indiffer- 
ent to personal recognition, and if a 
shadow sometimes rests on a soul that 
never grows old, it is because the prophet 
of a higher order realizing the need of 
the world and the value of his message, 
also sees his great work lagging because 
insufficient means prevent its proper 
presentation, while millions of wealth 
are lavished on things that are relatively 
trivial and of no permanent value. He 
who goes to the root of things, who brings 
order out of chaos and formulates funda- 
mental truths, is rarely appreciated in 
his day. Too often the splendid services 
are only recognized after the prophet 
has: passed into the larger life. Then 
men, beholding his work, marvel at the 
blindness and indifference responsible 
for the failure to aid the great master 
in the noble work he essayed and at 
which he so faithfully wrought. 


ll. THE BOY AND HIS DREAM. 


In the little hamlet of Chatata, in 
southeastern Tennessee, in 1847, a 
boy was born whose noble ambition, 
serious purpose and idealism were des- 
tined to make him typical of that Ameri- 
can manhood that more than aught else 
has contributed to whatever is truly 
great, noble and worthy in the achieve- 
ments of our Republic. 

Like Franklin and Benjamin West, 
like Henry Clay and Abraham Lincoln, 
like William Lloyd Garrison and Thomas 
Alva Edison, like John G. Whittier and 
Edwin Markham, Samuel Silas Curry 
was born into a home of poverty. The 
circumstances and environment of his 
childhood were hard, and to the super- 
ficial observer must have seemed unpro- 
pitious. Like that of Lincoln, his early 
life seemed to hold little promise of 
future victories. Indeed, few who might 
have seen the lad fifty years ago would 
have imagined that he was destined to 
become one of America’s foremost phil- 
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osophical educators, a man whose funda- 
mental work in one of the most important 
yet neglected fields of human develop- 
ment should prove of inestimable value 
to civilization. 

But the lad had early caught a glimpse 
of the vision. A great dream haunted 
his mind. The august meaning of life 
had dawned on his consciousness. A 
noble ambition to be of use in the world, 
companioned by that sturdy resolution 
which knows no such thing as failure, 
had taken possession of his being. 

He had a poet’s soul, this mountain 
lad of Tennessee. The passion of the 
artist and the insight of the philosopher 
were his dower. The mystery of nature 
and the wonder of creation enthralled 
his imagination. He had felt and under- 
stood in a manner impossible to the child 
of the artificial hot-house life of the city, 
the emotions of the sacred poet when he 
cried : 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
handiwork 


Sar ae Ae and night unto 
a ee es ae 
He came from a family of nature 

lovers, sturdy pioneer spirits who revered 
justice more than they cared for gold, 
who loved freedom more than life. 
Some of his ancestors fought under 
Washington for the liberation of the 
American colonies, and in early days 
the family fared forth to the frontiers. 
David Crockett was a cousin of young 
Curry’s mother. 

In the mountain home the boy early 
learned to love the children of earth, air 
and stream. The robin, the bobolink 
and the mocking-bird; the swift-flowing 
brook, the pools and lakes that glassed 
tree and sky; the blush of dawn, the 
gold of sunset, the lightning’s flash, the 
jeweled mantle of night; the flower- 
spangled earth and all the myriad wonders 
and glories of nature’s perpetual trans- 
formation scene, appealed to his vivid 
imagination, though it is not probable 
that the full significance of the facts and 
their suggested truths was at first real- 
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ized; for the child mind is plastic and 
takes small note of the impressions 
flashed upon the mental retina, and it 
is often unconscious of the images which 
the mind receives. 

Yet in that hamlet, companioned by 
boys and girls who took smal] note of 
God’s robes of splendor woven on the 
loom of nature before their very eyes, 
this child of external poverty and internal 
wealth, as the years passed and thought 
matured, came more and more under the 
compulsion of truth. He saw the beauty, 
splendor and bounty of nature pro- 
claimed infinite intelligence and measure- 
less love working with serious purpose 
through law and order, and from this 
basic fact he came to feel that man, the 
crown of creation, the child of the All- 
Father, must, if he would be true to the 
solemn demand of life, reflect in his work 
these dominant notes. He must strive 
to make the world better; to add to the 
uplift, the happiness and beauty of life, 
striving to learn and then apply the 
underlying Jaws that govern expression, 
the orderly out-blossoming of the best 
in men. And this life must be marked 
by serious purpose. 

These master-thoughts which were to 
become the dominant ideal of life, were 
early glimpsed on the child’s mind— 
glimpsed vaguely at first and in outline 
only. As the years advanced, as thought 
matured and brain developed, they stead- 
ily gained in compelling power; and it 
is interesting just here to note how 
clearly defined they were and how com- 
pletely they had taken possession of the 
young man’s thought-world by the time 
his college days were ended. 

At the last meeting of the classes of 
the Boston University School of Oratory 
in 1879, Miss Guernsey read a poem. 
The author’s name was not given. 
This poem, which was composed by 
Mr. Curry, has never been published. 
For purposes of illustration we have 
taken the liberty of quoting some lines, 
because they show that at this stage the 
truths that haunted the boy’s mind had 
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taken complete form in the brain of the 
young man, becoming life-guiding con- 
victions; and in the wealth of suggested 
pictures here given we are reminded how 
the Great Mother in early days impressed 
her beauty and truth on the plastic 
brain of the lad. 

The poem opens with the declaration 
that in nature everything shadows forth 
serious purpose. Here are nowhere found 
empty form or sound. 


To i in the lonely pine; 
The leaf, the thunder’s rear, 
In One great symphony combine. 


“On conscious sky of sunny noon, 
silvered lake or watchful moon, 
No random line is ever drawn, 
From lightning’s flash to softest dawn. 
Bud, leaf and flower, each line and hue, 


Thine art is even more divine, 
For not on canvas is thy line, 
But on the body, life and soul, 
Never to fade as ages roll.” 


Returning to the lad in his Tennessee 
home, we find him while listening to 
nature’s symphonies and delighting in 
her ever-shifting scenes of beauty, hear- 
ing also her solemn message as clearly 
as in olden times another little Samuel 
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heard the voice of God. And this child 
also resolved to heed the word. He 
determined to be something in the world, 
to play worthily the part assigned him 
by the Poet in the play. 

But here before him rose poverty, 
grim and hard of feature, barring his 
way. He found that to succeed he must 
fight a hard battle, be ready to undergo 
great hardships and privations. But 
beyond rose the Delectable Mountains 
and before him floated the vision, beck- 
oning him with its luring smile. He 
resolved to win; he fought his battle; he 
conquered where one less conscious of 
the serious purpose of life, the high 
demand that God makes upon those 
who would be worthy of their lofty 
heritage, one less the servant of the 
ideal, would have fallen by the way. 
Space renders it impossible to dwell 
upon the difficulties, often seemingly 
insurmountable, that rose in the boy’s 
pathway as he fought his way through 
the Grant University and later through 
Boston University, though the story is 
pregnant with inspiration and helpful 
suggestions for the young, and its experi- 
ences were of priceless value to the reso- 
lute boy. Sufficient to say that he pre- 
pared himself for college in his home 
and worked his way, step by step, 
through the institutions of learning, 
receiving from Boston University the 
degrees of A.M., B.D. and Ph.D. 


Ill IDEALS AND A CHOSEN CAREER. 


At the Boston University Mr. Curry 
had come under the influence of one of 
the very few really great fundamental 
teachers of speech science of the period. 
Professor Lewis B. Monroe was one of 
those rare instructors who possess the 
power of inspiring enthusiasm in his 
pupils. He made them fall in love 
with their studies and awakened in those 
who possessed imagination and were 
not afraid of work a desire to get at the 
root of things, to find out the underlying 
laws that are the secret of expression. 
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Naturally enough the teacher quickly 
recognized in young Mr. Curry a kindred 
nature. The Tennessee youth became 
a favorite pupil, and we may be sure it 
was with unfeigned pleasure that the 
professor learned that this student cher- 
ished the desire to become a teacher of 
the art of expression; that he wished to 
carry forward the line of work of which 
Professor Monroe had been a pioneer. 

At this time, it should be observed, 
there was a veritable craze for elocution 
among the young. Many schools flour- 
ished that were being carried on prima- 
rily for commercial purposes. They ad- 
vertised in the most seductive manner, 
giving short terms; taught pupils to 
parrot a few pieces, to imitate and 
declaim, and turned them forth as gradu- 
ates on a long-suffering and unoffending 
public who listened to their tearing 
passions to tatters until the very name 
elocution become obnoxious to the public 
ear. The representatives of these schools 
were too frequently exponents of the 
artificial and the trivial, mere shallow 
imitators of others, instead of being 
serious workers holding the mirror up 
to nature and seeking to express the 
highest and best that lay within their 
power. 

It is needless to say that against this 
degradation of one of the noblest sciences 
Mr. Curry’s whole nature revolted. His 
investigation soon convinced him that 
not only was the science of speech or 
expression a practically neglected depart- 
ment of research, but that everything 
pertaining to it was chaotic. There was 
no well-defined, intelligent attempt being 
made to codrdinate mental processes, 
vocal utterances and physical action, 
essential to full-orbed expression of 
thought and feeling. He saw that the 
first and most needful thing was to find 
out the great laws underlying these 
things and to give them proper emphasis 
in relation to each other, and he deter- 
mined to acquire from various great 
teachers of Europe and America what- 
ever of vital worth each could give that 
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would aid in the great task he ‘ad under- 
taken of bringing order out of chaos and 
establishing the governing laws that 
would give a scientific basis for the work 
in hand. Of him it has well been said: 

“He investigated every phase in the 
historical development of elocutionary 
and vocal training, and searched every 
nook and corner of science and art for 
those fundamental and illustrative points 
which would be most helpful to the 
advancement of all phases of reading, 
speaking and dramatic art.” 

In pursuance of his plan, he went to 
Europe where for some time he studied 
under many of the greatest masters of 
the Old World, among whom were the 
illustrious Frangois Lamperti, the Italian 
master, then living on Lake Como; 
Behnke, Goodsone, Recquier, Regnier 
and James. 

In America, Professor Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, the discoverer of Visible Speech, 
became a favorite master. Professor 
Monroe and Steele MacKaye were other 
teachers whose instructions were of incal- 
culable value. His quest for fundamental 
laws and vital truths relating to the science 
of speech was carried on unremittingly. 
He studied under over fifty illustrious 
teachers in Europe and America. 

With keen philosophical insight, with 
vivid imagination and not a little of the 
modern scientific spirit, Mr. Curry was 
able to sift the vital truths from the 
instruction of the various masters and so 
bring together facts hitherto disassociated 
and truths from widely divergent minds 
as to formulate an orderly system of 
instruction resting on basic truth or fund- 
amental law, by which his students were 
taught not to imitate or simulate, but to 
express the true emotions naturally as 
the unfettered and rationally trained and 
developed mind and body should inter- 
pret thought. 

His investigations of stammering led 
to the discovery of a fundamental method 
for meeting its need. Discoveries also 
led to a new method of training the body 
as the agent of expression, while through 
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study of the new psychology he was led 
to a system for placing the expressive 
modulation of the voice on a scientific 
basis. 

IV. THE TEACHER. 


To learn and to impart, to receive that 
which is true, noble and beautiful and to 
give it forth for the good of others—this 
is life in its best expression. And from 
the scientific student, the artist over- 
mastered by the vision, in quest of the 
beautiful and the true, we now turn to 
the teacher who is also the -duilder of 
civilization. 

His alma mater, appreciating his high 
worth, gave him a chair in the uni- 
versity, where for years he taught expres- 
sion. The work grew in importance, 
and Professor Curry resolutely refused 
to yield to temptations to commercialize 
his great art. Nothing shallow, ephem- 
eral or superficial was to be substituted 
for the fundamental scientific system of 


instruction that aimed to place his chosen 
branch of learning among the great vital 


arts of civilization. And, finally, in 
1884, with the consent of the university, 
Professor Curry’s department was organ- 
ized into a separate institution, being 
incorporated as The School of Expres- 
sion. Among those actively interested 
in the founding of this institution were a 
number of illustrious citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts and elsewhere, among whom 
may be mentioned Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D.D., Professor Alexander Melville Bell, 
William Dean Howells, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Hon. Eustace C. Fitz, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Professor J. W. Churchill, 
and Ex-Governors William Gaston, Alex- 
ander H. Rice and Oliver Ames. 

The great aim of the school was to 
foster the scientific development of speech, 
which seemed to be everywhere neglected 
in educational institutions. According 
to Professor Butcher, “Education in 
modern times centers in the written word, 
while among the Greeks it centered in 
the spoken word.” The aim of the 
School of Expression has been at all 
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times to reach the right method of 
training the voice and body in relation 
to the mind for all departments of the 
spoken word. 

In order to carry forward the school 
on the high lines conceived by Professor 
Curry, instead of commercializing it, 
the founder accepted positions as instruc- 
tor of oratory and elocution in Harvard 
and Yale, and also in the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. The remuneration 
for this instruction enabled Professor 
Curry to conduct his school without sac- 
rificing his. ideal of excellence or lowering 
its high standard. He has received no 
salary whatever for his work in the 
school since 1891, making his living 
entirely outside of the school. c 

For years the work of this schoo] has 
attracted the interested attention of 
earnest scholars and leaders of thought 
who appreciate the importance to the 
civilization of our age of an institution 
where the great fundamental laws of 
expression are so elucidated as to lift the 


curse of ignorance and charlatanism 


from the noble art of public speaking, 
so that elocution shall hold its rightful 
place as an instrument for advancing 
civilization—a place far more potential 
for good than it occupied even in the 
Golden Age of Greece, when intellectual 
philosophy rather than spiritual illumi- 
nation was the master-note of civilization. 

In 1888 Sir Henry Irving evinced his 
deep interest in the school by giving a 
public reading for its benefit, after which 
the great actor expressed his appreciation 
for the work being carried on in the fol- 
lowing well-chosen words: 

“I cannot allow the opportunity to 
pass without assuring you of the pleasure 
it has given Miss Terry and myself to be 
associated with so excellent an_insti- 
tution as the School of Expression. 

“Tt seems to me the danger in teaching 
elocution, although I do not claim to be 
an authority, is that some formal and 
artificial method should supersede nature. 
But in this school you seek to avoid that 
danger by the recognition of the principle 
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that all good speaking comes from the 
training of the faculties of the mind. 
For the same reason, good acting is not 
declamation, but the expression of char- 
acter; and the actor’s aim is not to imi- 
tate this style or that, but to cultivate 
his own resources of impersonation.” 

Of the value of the work accomplished, 
Professor Shailer Matthews, Dean of 
the Divinity School, University of Chi- 
cago, and editor of The World To-day, 
voiced views that have frequently been 
expressed by leading thinkers, when he 
wrote the following: 

“More than any man of recent years, 
Dr. Curry has represented sane and sci- 
entific methods in the training of the 
speaking voice. He has never been a 
teacher of young men and women who 
wished to declaim funny pieces or who 
wished to be coached as to tears and 
gestures; but in Harvard, Yale, Boston 
University and Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, and in his own School of Expres- 
sion in Boston, he has educated preachers, 
public readers, and, above all, teachers. 
There are few American teachers of 
what used to be called ‘elocution,’ and 
now is better known as ‘expression’ 
or simply ‘public speaking,’ who have 
not been in his classes and who will not 
testify to the soundness of his methods 
and to his almost fanatical devotion te 
ideals in his art.” 

For years we have followed the earnest, 
unostentatious, sincere and faithful labors 
of this philosophical educator whom 
future generations will rank among the 
master-builders in the domain of elocu- 
tion, oratory and the science of speech, 
with the ever-deepening conviction that 
his work and his school are among the 
most vital influences in present-day edu- 
cation in America. No institution of 
learning in the New World betier deserves 
a liberal endowment than the School of 
Expression. It fills and nobly fills a 
function in the educational world not 
performed by any other institution. It 
meets a crying demand for fundamental 
instruction in a realm of art that has 
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been generally neglected. Our educa- 
tional institutions that are merely con- 
cerned with technical, scientific and 
intellectual training have in many in- 
stances been liberally endowed; but in 
the broad and vital domain of art, 
America lags behind the world. And 
yet few things contribute in so positive 
a degree to the elevation and enjoyment 
of the individual and the enduring great- 
ness of a people as the development of 
art; and while music, sculpture, painting 
and architecture each bear a vital rela- 
tion to enduring progress and the per- 
manent greatness of civilization, the 
domain of oratory, eloquence and vocal 
expression has, perhaps, an even more 
intimate bearing on spiritual unfold- 
ment—a relation that is so real and 
fundamental that its proper development 
would exalt, dignify and ennoble national 
life. In one of his distinctly great vol- 
umes Professor Curry well observes : 

“The Muse of Eloquence and the Muse 
of Liberty, it has been said, are twin 
sisters. A free people must be a race of 
speakers. The perversion or neglect of 
oratory has always been accompanied 
by the degradation of freedom. 

“The importance of speaking to a true 
national life, and to the forwarding of 
all reforms, can hardly be over-estimated ; 
but it is no less necessary to the develop- 
ment of the individual. Expression is 
the manifestation of life, and speaking 
in some form is vitally necessary for the 
assimilation of truth and the awakening 
to a consciousness of personal power.” 

“In the all-embracing art-work to 
which he has devoted his magnificent 
enthusiasm of love,” writes J. M. Lev- 
eque, editor of the Morning World of 
New Orleans, “he is a giant American. 
Italy neglected Michael Angelo when 
alive, but honored him after he was 
dead. It is not within the opportunity 
of the living fully to appreciate this 
man. Fortunately he will have left 
behind, for the digestion of time, books, 
outcroppings of himself and his toil, 
shadows of his ideas and ideals, of his 
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towering enthusiasms. More complete 
than the echoes of echoes from Delsarte, 
they will be ineffable treasure to those 
who come after. Let us hope, too, that, 
as ‘an institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man,’ so the School of Expression 
may wax into a stature gigantic enough 
to express this man. This let us hope— 
for the benefit of the greatest art and 
the generations to come.” 

And these words fittingly give the views 
as expressed by scores of philosophical 
and fundamental thinkers among the 
men and women who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the work of the School 
of Expression under the direction of 
Dr. Curry—a work which, but for inade- 
quate financial support, would prove 
one of the greatest positive upward- 
impelling factors in our moral as well as 
intellectual advance; because no student 
of history can fail to recognize the sig- 
nificant fact that when and where we find 
great, sincere and moving oratory, we 
find the awakening of the moral enthusi- 
asm of a people. The Muse of Elo- 
quence companions Freedom and Justice. 
She belongs to the fraternity of noble 
arts that move the deeper and holier 
well-springs of man’s being. 


Vv. THE AUTHOR. 


Of more than forty volumes planned 
by Dr. Curry, a large proportion have 
been blocked out and several which 
have not yet been published are prac- 
tically ready for the printer when cir- 
cumstances favor their appearance. Six 
important works have already appeared, 
which, it is safe to say, are by far the 
most vital contributions to the science 
of the spoken word that have come from 
a single pen. They are as unique as 
they are valuable, being at once funda- 
mental and systematic in character, 
instinct with the modern critical spirit 
and at the same time glowing with moral 
enthusiasm and the fire of a rich imag- 
ination. They lure the reader along the 
highway of knowledge as spring lures 
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the flower-loving child over the meadow 
and by the banks of the wooded stream. 
They are the work of a philosopher who 
is also an artist, a scientist who is also 
a poet. These published volumes are 
entitled The Foundations of Expression, 
The Province of Expression, Lessons in 
Vocal Expression, Imagination and Dram- 
atic Instinct, Vocal and Literary Inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and Browning and 
the Dramatic Monologue. In addition 
to these volumes he has recently written 
a smal] personal memoir of the great 
master of speech language and discoverer 
of Visible Speech, Professor Alexander 
Melville Bell. 

In his The Province of Expression 
Dr. Curry has given what has been well 
characterized as “a search for principles 
underlying adequate methods of develop- 
ing dramatic and oratoric delivery.” It 
is a distinctly great book, basic in char- 
acter and highly suggestive. Of it Pro- 
fessor Alexander Melville Bell wrote 
the author: “Your volume is to me a 
very wonderful book, it is so deeply 
philosophic and so exhaustive in all 
aspects of the subject. You have laid 
a deep and strong foundation for a 
scientific system.” 

A companion volume is entitled Foun- 
dations of Expression, and in it Dr. 
Curry has dealt with the fundamentals 
of a psychological system for training 
voice, body and mind in a manner that 
proves the author to be well versed in the 
new psychology, as well as a master 
of speech language. 

Lessons in Vocal Expression is a third 
volume devoted to making plain in a 
practical and easily understandable man- 
ner the foundation principles underlying 
the fullest expression of thought through 
voice and bodily action. 

In Imagination and Dramatic Instinct 
we have a volume that is invaluable to 
al] interested in oratory, dramatic art 
or the effective presentation of original 
or written thought. The volume appears 
in two divisions, the first devoted to 
“Imagination, or the Creative Instinct,” 


and the second dealing with “ Assimila- 
tion, or the Dramatic Instinct.” It is 
a study, as Dr. Curry well observes in 
his preface, “of vocal expression, as the 
direct revelation of the processes of the 
mind in thinking and feeling; and as the 
manifestation of the elliptic relations of 
thought which words cannot symbolize, 
such as the convictions, the beliefs, the 
interest and the purpose of the speaker. 
According to this view, vocal expression 
is a significant, not a symbolic language, 
and is more subjective, complex and 
nearer to nature than words, and hence 
cannot be developed in the same way 
as a symbolic or representative language, 
nor be made subject to the same mechan- 
ical rules.” 

Vocal and Literary Interpretation of 
the Bible is, without question, the noblest 
volume of the character to be found in our 
language. It embodies the fruits of 
Professor Curry’s long years of instruc- 
tion in oratory and s science in 
the Boston University Theological School, 
the divinity schools of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Yale College and the Newton 
Theological Institution; while its great 
value to clergymen renders it indis- 
pensable to any thoughtful minister or 
religious leader who would worthily fill 
his high office. It is also a work that 
holds compelling interest for all serious- 
minded men and women who take delight 
in that great library of sacred literature 
we call the Bible. It is a really great 
work that bristles with profoundly sug- 
gestive truths. 

Browning and the Dramatic Monologue 
is the latest of Dr. Curry’s works devoted 
to the science of expression. It is @ 
luminous study of Browning’s peculiar 
or favorite mode of expressing his poetic 
thought. The public has heretofore 
failed to take notice of this peculiarity of 
the work of the greatest of the Victorian 
poets, and this failure, Dr. Curry holds, 
is largely responsible for the lack of 
genuine appreciation of the writings of 
Browning. Certain it is that with this 
key to the poet’s work and under the 
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sympathetic and clear presentation by 
Dr. Curry, many of the greatest poems of 
the master glow with new meaning. 
The work is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with “The Monologue as 
a Dramatic Form,” the second with 
“Dramatic Rendering of the Monologue.” 
All Professor Curry’s works possess a 
double value: they are scientific and 
fundamental in character, and they are 
presented in so fascinating a manner and 
with such sincerity and enthusiasm that 
the work instantly grips the reader’s 
interest and holds him under its spell. 


VI. BNOW ON THE BROW, YOUTH IN THE 
HEART. 


In an admirable sketch of Dr. Curry 
and his work, written by Professor 
Shailer Matthews and published in a 
recent issue of The World To-day, the 
writer says: “Dr. Curry is essentially 
a man of temperament. It is a mystery 
how he has managed to survive thirty 
years of instruction.” 

To us there is no mystery in this. The 
secret lies in the idealism that dominates 
his life. He drinks from the spiritual 
fountains and enjoys perennial youth. 


True, the silver flecks beard and brow, 
but the child-heart sings the song*of 
youth even clearer, stronger and sweeter 
than in early days, before the dream had 
actualized or the hope ripened into par- 
tial fruition. Here we find the joy, hope 
and enthusiasm of the boy companioned 
by that living faith that makes faithful. 
Advancing years sit lightly on his brow, 
for he possesses the poet’s heart, the 
artist’s rich imagination. With Victor 
Hugo he can say, “Winter is on my 
head, and eternal spring is in my heart.” 
But, indeed, no one could better express 
the faith and mental attitude that explain 
his youth of spirit than has Professor 
Curry in these lines, written some time 
ago: 
“Youth is a state of mind and not of years; 
Hope nor Spring nor Fall. 
Youth still, and May, can , though head be 
y; 


sun be low, the heart see dawning day, 
ear morning's call. 

Not ours to know who will the battle win; 

*T is ours amid the smoke and fierciest din, 
To stand whoe’er may fall. 

What matter whom we miss u the field? 

The sword some other arm newly wield, 
For God is over all.” 


B. O. Frower. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


BROWNING’S “CALIBAN” AND “SAUL.” 


By Prorpssor S. S. Curry, A.M., Px.D. 


ERHAPS the highest struggle of the 
human mind is the instinctive 
eflort to form a conception of Deity. 
The conception of the nature and char- 
acter of the Supreme Being differs in all 
men. This conception perhaps more 
than any other forms a perfect mirror of 
man’s d of elevation, on the one 
hand, or of his degradation on the other. 
Even in the growth of the individual the 
conception of Deity changes with the 
development of his faculties. 
Two poemsiby Browning, “Caliban” 


and “Saul,” afford a decided contrast 
between the conceptions of Deity on 
the part of the speakers. Is this con- 
trast unconscious with Browning? Or 
did he intentionally place the two poems 
side by side in the first volume of selec- 
tions which he himself from 
his poems? Did he not try to suggest 
here a definite antithesis between the 
characters in these monologues? To 
me, at any rate, a special lesson results 
from contrasting these two poems, one 
with the views of the very lowest of,char- 
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acters and the other the inspirations of 
one of the highest. 

Many think that in “Caliban” Brown- 
ing merely gratified his love of the grot- 
esque and horrible, that he portrays here 
a kind of missing link which was sug- 
gested by Caliban in Shakespeare’s 
“'Tempest,”’ but which has no kinship to 
the character invented by Shakespeare. 

To me Browning had a deep meaning 
in everything he wrote. In all his poems 
he reveals his conception of the deeper 
meaning of life. He had what Matthew 
Arnold regards as necessary to every 
great poet, a “philosophy of life.” He 
interprets some of the deepest character- 
istics of human beings, and among his 
profound suggestions to me he throws 
light upon the actions of the human mind 
in conceiving and realizing a Supreme 
Being. 

“Caliban Upon Setebos” has a sub- 
title, “Or Natural Theology in the 
Island,” and a text from the fiftieth 
Psalm, “Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such a one as thyself.” These 
indicate that Browning, though creating 
a most grotesque situation and character, 
with an almost horrible humor, had yet 
& more serious aim than many realize. 

Caliban is represented, while “ Pros- 
pero and Miranda” are asleep, as 
crawling into a cool puddle and lying 
“in the pit’s mire,” while he “kicks 
both feet in the cool slush” and the 
“small eft things” run over his back 
and “make him laugh.” In this most 
enjoyable situation Caliban “talks to his 
own self” as he pleases about “that 
other, whom his dam called God.” 

Caliban’s degraded nature is indicated 
by the fact that he does not rise to the 
dignity of the pronoun “I.” The use 
of this personal pronoun indicates self- 
consciousness, self-assertion, and a cer- 
tain degree of self-affirmation and realiza- 
tion to which Caliban has not yet reached. 
His verbs are impersonal —‘ Thinketh, 
He dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the moon.” 
Here we find one of the deep insights of 
Browning and his knowledge of the 
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human heart and the daring of his poetic 
phrasing in which he even shakes the 
conventions of grammar. 

Caliban in his beloved resting-place 
and environment proceeds to have a 
good “think.” He locates Setebos, con- 
ceives his character, and achievements. 
Setebos has made the moon “with the 
sun to match,” but the “stars came other- | 
wise.” He made clouds, the “snaky 
sea,” from “being ill at ease,” created 
them “in spite,” in fact, “did in envy, 
listlessness or sport,” “Make what Him- 
self would fain, in a manner, be.”” Cali- 
ban regards Him as being like to himself 
watching yonder crabs that go from the 
mountain to the sea. He lets twenty of 
them pass and stones the twenty-first, 
“loving not, hating not, just choosing 
so.” Thus like all of us Caliban reasons 
by analogy and arranges to his own sat- | 
isfaction his system of theology: “so He.” 

This reasoning from analogy does not 
indicate that Browning is throwing any 
slur upon this method of reasoning. The 
island may be the world and the theology 
may be “natural” to us all in a certain 
stage of ourdevelopment. But Browning 
does not mean to disparage logic and 
scientific endeavors or the universal 
instinct of the human mind to find and 
to realize the truth regarding the nature 
of Deity. 

Notice that Browning chooses to indi- 
cate the degraded character of Caliban 
by revealing the actions of his mind in 
thinking about God. Thinking on a 
subject shows degradation or exaltation. 
Caliban has fallen low; he feels but 
little regarding the possibilities of 4 
human being. He has little or no 
aspiration upward, and hence his notion 
of Deity must lie in the direction of his 
desires or aspirations or wishes. “Man 
must walk in the direction he is looking,” 
and in that direction he must necessarily 
locate Deity. Only at the heart of his 
desires, his longings, his aspirations, can 
man find his conception of the character 
of Deity. Deity can never be found by 
the telescope or the microscope, be seen 
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by eye or heard by ear. He can only 
be found through that private door 
through which only Deity can find an 
entrance into every soul. 

Even the degraded Caliban seems 
dissatisfied with his own conceptions 
and feels that over Setebos is something 
that made him—the “Quiet.” This 
“Quiet” Caliban hopes will some time 
conquer Setebos. 

In the midst of Caliban’s communings 
a storm comes up and he whines and 
pretends great submission. 

“Fool to at Him! 
Lo! Lieth flat and Setebos! 
Maketh his teeth meet thro’ his 


Will let those quails 
One little mess of 


yy: 


so he may ‘scape!” 


Such horrible reasoning marks a de- 
graded character with his face looking 
downward, thinking necessarily down- 
ward, creating a Deity that seems to us 
monstrous. But Caliban’s mind acts 
naturally. As with all of us he can 
conceive Deity only in the direction of 
his own ideals and aims. Losing the 
upward aspirations he must necessarily 
place God low. He himself, full of hate 
and envy, ill-tempered, antagonistic 
toward everything, swallowed up in the 
negative, must necessarily conceive such 
a negative Being back of all he sees. 

Side by side, immediately following 
“Caliban,” place “Saul” as Browning 
in his selections has placed the poems. 

“Saul” is founded upon the Scripture 
statement that David played before Saul 
to drive away from him “the evil spirit.” 
The poem portrays David as thinking, 
recalling to himself, alone with his 
sheep, the experiences that had come to 
him the night before as he played before 
the king. The poem consists mainly in 
David’s experiences, in his endeavors 
to aid Saul. 

Is not Saul humanity, the great dark 
tent the world, and the little David a 
type of every artist or every worker who 
tries to help his fellow-man ? 

David as all must begin—with 
his first child-like demonstrations and 
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experiences, the “song all our sheep 
know.” Then David goes through the 
whole of his life’s experiences, singing 
and playing song after song till he catches 
his first response—a groan. Later, he 
conceives a great love in his desire to 
help the king, finds himself between his 
great knees, drops harp and song and 
with his own direct words and tones and 
actions, with expression in its primitive 
fulness, in those first modes which lie 
at the basis of all expression, the truth 
came upon David, and we have the sub- 
limest conceptions of the meaning of life 
to be found in any poem in the nineteenth 
century. 

David was troubled and gradually 
rose on the wings of his own endeavor 


and love, his own ideals and efforts, to aid 
and out of the depths there came to him 
a realization of the highest truth. 

Do we not find here a direct contrast 


o “Caliban”? Out of Caliban’s slug- 


gish and sensual inactivity, out of his 
degraded envies and hates, he creates 
God. David, out of the heart of his 
aspirations and ideals, the dreams that 
he had had “alone with his sheep,” at 
last, out of his own love and desire to 
help this man, rises to the sublime 
heights, and dares to conceive a Deity 
that transcends, in his own highest con- 
ception, his own love and goodness. 

James Martineau somewhere has stated 
that if we accept as our conception of 
Deity anything lower than the highest 
possible reach of our imagination and 
spiritual nature, we violate the First 
Commandment. Deity is not Deity un- 
less supreme. We are placing some other 
god before Him if we can ourselves con- 
ceive of something better than we believe 
possible to Him. 

Most people regard mere external facts, 
mere things, as the real; but every hour 
through all the world the inner life is 
transforming and changing things. The 
tree puts forth its leaf and bud. The 
whole face of nature is . The 
man who regards his body as himself 
is on a low plane. For every particle of 
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his body has changed many times during 
the course of his life. A bruise on the 
finger-nail will grow out and be gone in 
a few weeks. Parts of the body, such 
as the bones, may change slowly, but 
other parts change every few days. 
There is something deeper than body 
which is the rea] man, which preserves 
his identity, builds and unbuilds every 
instant the physical structure. 

Only an aspiration, only in man’s 
ideal, does man find the highest heights 
of life. “It is not what man does but 
what man would do that exalts him.” 
He who is not actualizing his ideals in 
his work, who does not, like little David 
in his endeavors, find his joy and his 
strength and feel the light of truth coming 
to him from above is not really living. 
He who does not send out his nature to 
conceive of the highest reaches of possi- 
bility in his own being will never find 
God. It is in the depths of man’s own 
nature, in the midst of the problem of 
demonstrating, of realizing and revealing 
that we find the Source of the best. Thus, 
only can we find the “central peace that 
exists at the heart of this agitation.” 

On the lower plane man’s higher fac- 
ulties will sleep; only on the higher 
plane of aspiration and endeavor do 
they become awake. God cannot be 
conceived by the senses. Eye has not 
seen nor ear heard His voice. 

Have you ever pondered the meaning 
of this peculiar poem by the poet Russell, 
who signs his name “A. E.” ? 


“Oh, at the eagle’s height, 
To lie in the sweet of the sun, 
While veil after veil takes flight, 
And God and the world are one. 


“Oh, a ight on the 

All tha ey Amy 
wht in the dusk rag 
is alone wi 


ome 


This poem means something different 
to me nearly every time I read it. At 
this moment it comes to me as an illus- 


tration of a deep contrast. The first 
four lines refer to day, the second four 
to night. But this is comparatively 
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nothing. When we are using our mere 
senses we are taken up with things; the 
imagination sees 
“A deep below the deep 
oan Searinetie whens the height; 


hearing is not 
= our seeing is not sight. “4 


When we use our senses God and the 
world are outside of us. When we use 
our higher natures, transcend our senses, 
we find God in the depths of our own 
beings. All our senses “saw dim grow 
light”; we are no longer at the surface 
but at the center and catch a glimpse of 
the unity of life. On the height the glow 
of noon-day becomes transfigured, glori- 
fied. When night comes and sets free 
the imagination all rrows more beautiful 
and sublime. Russeii uses this experi- 
ence to illustrate a still higher phase of 
spiritual vision. 

The little David in going the “whole 
round of creation” in rising from his 
simplest and earliest song to the expres- 
sion of his most exalted vision grows by 
his endeavor and aspiration until he 
becomes awake to the truth. 

Men sneer at dreams and ideals. Ours 
calls itself a practical age, a scientific 
age. It is true that an idle dreamer is 
useless; but, on the other hand, a dream- 
less worker is a drudge. The true 
artist, the true worker, the man who 
fulfills the intentions of his nature, both 
dreams and works. He not only has 
an ideal of the highest good possible, 
but he labors to express it. 

Art is necessary to the higher spiritual 
development of man. Caliban can never 
be lifted from his puddle and made to 
stand with shining face and throbbing 
heart before the great Saul, without 
the harp and the song. Caliban’s low 
conceptions of Deity can never be cor- 
rected without the awakening of his 
ideals and his imagination and his feel- 
ings. Even the books which are given 
to study as a task have less influence 
over the development of character than 
a mere book, even though not of a high 
classic type, which is enjoyed. Every 
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phase of art must express the spontaneous 
energies of a human being (must express 
the spontaneous energies), must express 
the fact that a “man’s reach must 
exceed his grasp.” 

Even the right conception of Deity, 
even a right belief, is dependent upon the 
artistic nature as well as the spiritual 
nature. For example, a man’s belief 
must lie in the direction of his needs, or 
he will never advance out of any low 
condition. In every case it is our belief 
in something higher and better that lifts 
us upward; a belief in more beautiful 
and ideal conditions, a belief in the 
transforming powers of our own nature, 
a belief in an ideal, centers so much in 
scientific knowledge but in the possi- 
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bility of transforming conditions, trans- 
forming crude materials into objects of 
art. This is a necessary stage, a neces- 
sary helper to the higher spiritual con- 
ceptions of ideals regarding character. 

The little David before Saul as por- 
trayed by Browning suggests to us the 
seriousness of art. The one who recog- 
nizes the little David as the typical 
artist, the fact that he had to adopt art 
to face the gloomy Saul and to awaken 
the least response, to one who recognizes 
that art is ever a twin-sister but not a 
servant of science, even of religion, we 
can at once recognize the entire lack of 
art in the education of our country. 

S. S. Curry. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST BAILEYISM IN TEXAS. 


By; Victor‘ E.£ Martin. 


OLLOWING the wave off moral 
indignation which attended the 
recent exposures of wholesale corrup- 
tion in high places, the fervent hope has 
been entertained by thousands that a 
Democratic administration, headed by 
Hon. W. J. Bryan, might succeed the 
present one, and inaugurate an era of 
better things. But it has been recog- 
nized that if the Democratic orators 
vould point effectively to the Platts, 
Aldriches, Depews and Penroses of the 
opposition, their own party must not 
be open to the same condemnation. In 
view of this fact, the battle between 
Senator Joseph W. Bailey, on the one 
hand, and the friends in Texas of honest 
public service, on the other—which cul- 
ninated in a special primary election May 
second—has been watched with interest. 
The occasion for a trial of strength 
was afforded in the election of delegates- 
at-large to the Denver convention, Sen- 
ator Bailey heading one of the tickets. 





The consequences to the statefof Texas, 
aside from the effect on the national 
campaign, and from Bailey’s stealthy 
influence at Washington, are far-reaching. 
The regular primary election occurs 
July twenty-fifth, and certain of the 
stakes in the present contest will not 
have been won until that date. The 
Attorney-General, by reason of his suc- 
cessful prosecution of the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company and incidental exposure 
of Bailey, has incurred the active hos- 
tility of the Senator and of his patron. 
Senator Bailey has put forward in opposi- 
tion to Attorney-General Davidson’s re#l- 
ection the same candidate with whom 
he succeeded in defeating for the gov- 
ernorship the Attorney-General, M. M. 
Crane, who ousted the oil corporation 
from Texas in 1900. So that the people 
of the Lone Star State are having to 
choose between law-enforcement and an 
untrammeled public service, on the one 
side, and, on the other, an endorsement 
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of bossism and the debasing of public 
ideals. The first heat has been a nom- 
inal victory for Baileyism, though 
attended with reassuring omens. 

Senator Bailey has himself to blame 
for his political tribulations. 

In 1895 suits for penalties were filed 
in the district court at Waco against 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company for 
violations of the Texas anti-trust laws. 
In 1897 a suit was filed at Austin to 
drive the corporation from the state. 
The ouster case was prosecuted to a 
successful termination by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Crane, and the judgment of the 
lower court was successively affirmed 
by all the higher courts, including the 
United States Supreme Court. When, 
in 1900, the final decision was handed 
down, the corporation was at its row’s 
end, so far as legal recourse was con- 
cerned. H. C. Pierce, its president, 
began to cast about for a lawyer “with 
personal and political influence.”’ 


Senator Bailey (then Congressman) 
was recommended to him by ex-Governor 
D. R. Francis, of Missouri, with whom 
Bailey had had dealings. The Senator 


was summoned to St. Louis, where 
Pierce presented a letter of introduction 
from Francis. According to his own 
admission, Bailey, moved by his “ friend- 
ship for Dave Francis,” said to Pierce: 
“If you can convince me that your com- 
pany is not a trust, and will agree to come 
to Texas and take the oath to obey the 
laws, I will undertake to say that you 
will have no trouble with the officers of 
the state.” (Incidentally, Pierce is to-day 
a fugitive from justice in Texas, by 
reason of alleged false swearing in 
this very connection). Pierce convinced 
Bailey, advanced him a “loan” of 
$3,300, and Bailey returned to Texas— 
as did Pierce and J. D. Johnson, his 
general attorney. At the state capital 
conferences were held with the Attorney- 
General (Crane’s successor, a college 
friend of Bailey’s), and large sums were 
offered if by any legerdemain the judg- 
ment of ouster might be avoided. The 
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state’s law officer very properly main- 
tained that he enjoyed no prerogative 
to compromise the state’s dear-bought 
victory; but finally he yielded his acqui- 
escence in a new ‘dodge suggested and 
urged by Bailey—in accordance with 
which the offending corporation was 
“dissolved,” reorganized overnight with 
identically the same name, stockholders 
and officers, and came back into the 
state with “clean hands.” Not an oil 
wagon was halted, not an agent changed, 
or a new set of books opened. This was 
May 31, 1900. Conferences were held 
also at Waco, with a view to compro- 
mising the suits there pending, and get- 
ting dismissed a criminal indictment 
against Pierce. 

During five years preceding these 
transactions, this corporation, with a 
capitalization of $400,000, had plundered 
the people of over $5,000,000 in divi- 
dends; and in the five years following 
the profits were $11,292,000. 

A wave of protest passed over the 
state—indignation that the fruits of a 
righteous and expensive victory should 
thus in an hour, by the state’s own paid 
servant, be brought to naught. At the 
Democratic state convention in August, 
ex-Governor Hogg denounced the whole 
reéntry proceeding. It was on this occa- 
sion that Bailey gave utterance to the 
following sentiment: “My _ fellow- 
countrymen, do we as Democrats of 
Texas believe that we have fallen so low 
as to elect a Senator who sells his ser- 
vices to the corporations? I do not 
believe the time will ever come when 
Texas will make that mistake.” 

Meanwhile no compromise having been 
effected at Waco, one of the state’s pri- 
vate counsel had become restive concern- 
ing his fee, and had threatened the cor- 
poration with a receivership; whereupon 
its local counsel had written Johnson at 
St. Louis that he had better have Bailey 
communicate with Stribling, and “make 
some suggestion to him.” Clark’s letter, 
forwarded to Pierce, called forth the 
following telegram: 
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“Lake NespaGcamon, Wis., June 12. 

‘AnpREw M. Fin.ay, 
“St. Louis, Missouri: 

“Tf Johnson approves authorize Bailey 
to loan Stribling on his note fifteen hun- 
dred. Bailey should quiet al] Texas 
parties. Tell him I will see him soon. 

“H. C. Prerce.” 


Bailey forthwith drew on Pierce for 
$1,500, which was charged on the books 
of the Waters-Pierce Oi] Company as 
“fees, Waco civil cases,” and finally like 
the $3,300 item (which had appeared as 
“legal expense, account Texas cases”), 
to “profit and loss.” It appears that 
the money did not reach Stribling, 
though no doubt he received the sugges- 
tion. 

In January, 1901, before the legisla- 
ture had finally elected Bailey to the 
Senate, that body instituted a farcical 
investigation, from which the Senator 
emerged “ vindicated ”—triumphantly, but 
not unanimously. Shortly thereafter 
Bailey went to Washington, and on 
March 4th took the oath as Senator. But 
some of the legislators persisted in brew- 
ing trouble. A bill was reported favor- 
ably in the state Senate making the 
property of a defunct corporation liable 
for penalties recovered against it. The 
McFall bill, to revoke the oil com- 
pany’s permit to do business in the 
state, was introduced in the House. 
One week after taking the senatorial 
oath Bailey hurried away to Texas. 
He lobbied at Austin against these two 
measures; they were reflections on his 
integrity. Through his efforts, both of 
the obnoxious bills died on the legislative 
calendar. 

But before leaving Washington our 
matchless Senator executed a note for 
$8,000 in favor of H. C. Pierce, without 
interest and without security. And, dur- 
ing this period in Texas, he penned an 
urgent letter to “My dear Pierce,” beg- 
ging an immediate remittance in New 
York exchange of $1,750. “Have it 
made payable to my order,” he wrote, 





“so that it will not be necessary for you 
to endorse it.” 

This amount was charged on the books 
of the Waters-Pierce Company as “legal 
expenses account Texas legislation.” The 
$8,000 item was carried on the “bills 
receivable” account for sixteen months, 
and then, like the other, charged off to 
profit and loss. Senator Bailey and his 
apologists explain, in a highly humorous 
way, how all these were private transac- 
tions between him and Mr. Pierce, and 
how the amounts were all repaid. I 
cannot, for lack of space, go into these 
explanations. However, no receipts are 
exhibited, and the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company’s accounting department is 
not assailed for conspiracy. 

Bailey admits having received during 
the year 1901, direct from the Standard 
Oil Company, at 26 Broadway, a fee of 
$2,500 for a legal opinion to the effect 
that the Standard could not do business 
in Texas. It was pointed out during the 
campaign that if this transaction was 
entered into in good faith by both parties, 
the trust must needs have disclosed to 
the Senator its innermost secrets—infor- 
mation which for years various agencies 
of the government have sought in vain 
to obtain; matters incident to interstate 
commerce, which might properly become 
the subject of the Senator’s legislative 
action. Yet this paid servant of the 
people willingly tied his own hands and 
closed his own mouth, so far as action 
against the nation’s greatest corporate 
enemy is concerned. Later he drew the 
charter and a mortgage, and superin- 
tended a meeting of the board of directors, 
for the Security Oil Company, of Beau- 
mont, a subsidiary concern of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, for which service 
he received $5,000. Moreover, he has 
long kept in his possession the secret 
telegraph code of the oil trust, in which 
his own name was “Republish”—a 
circumstance, of itself, sufficient to damn 
him. 

Bailey boasts, however, that “they 
can ’t point to a single vote or a single 
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speech of mine in Congress that has been 
influenced by these considerations.” 
Small men—like those opposing him— 
might be corrupted, but the Titan Bailey 
—no! I will mention only one of sev- 
eral known acts of positive recreancy. 
In February, 1903, Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, of which Bailey was a mem- 
ber, introduced in the Senate a bill “to 
further provide for the safe keeping of 
public money, and for other purposes.” 
The bill, having been referred to the 
Finance Committee, was reported favor- 
ably with amendments, two days later. 
This was a scheme to transfer about 
$400,000,000 from the United States 
Treasury to the vaults of certain pet 
banks, to be known as Government 
Depositories. The banks were to pay 
not less than one and one-half per cent. 
interest. Of course, the government was 
paying much more than this on its own 
bonds. The iniquitous measure was 
fully discussed and severely denounced; 


and Bailey alone of all the Democratic 
Senators, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Aldrich, Quay, Platt and Depew. 

The eloquent Senator from Texas 
was at that time fresh from a rich foray 


on Wall Street. From the middle of 
January to the last days of February 
he had not answered a roll-call, but had 
instead been living at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. As agent of John H. Kirby, 
president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, of Texas, he had succeeded in 
negotiating a deal involving $1,650,000 
of the preferred stock of the Kirby 
Lumber Company. The stock was taken 
by parties interested in the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, including H. C. 
Pierce and B. F. Yoakum. Bailey’s fee, 
or commission (including some related 
transactions), was about $225,000. Now, 
in putting through this bargain, using 
weeks of the people’s time, Bailey vio- 
lated a principle of public policy which 
it was his duty as a Senator and as a 
Texan to uphold. For Mr. Yoakum 
contemplated building, and later did 
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build (a point which Bailey urged), a 
branch of his road through the vast 
region covered by the timber and the 
mills of the Kirby company, thus closely 
identifying in interest the railroad and 
the lumber company, and making dis- 
crimination inevitable, with all the oppres- 
sion of a trust. 

Besides those mentioned, a number 
of Senator Bailey’s other financial trans- 
actions became known to the people in 
1906. He admits having received, in the 
aggregate, more than $200,000 from the 
president of the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany. He has to-day a commission of 
perhaps $500,000, contingent on an 
expected sale, tied up in the Tennessee 
railroad and mining properties, valued 
at $13,000,000, in charge of which he 
was placed, in 1904, by Pierce and asso- 
ciates. He was a bankrupt when he first 
met Pierce; to-day he is reputed to be 
a millionaire. 

Yet the Senator from Texas insists 
that he has done no wrong. He is, by 
his own confession, “the tallest and the 
cleanest Democrat in the party”—one 
of the very greatest men of history. He 
refers to Jesus’ teaching that “No man 
can serve two masters” as a “cheap 
motto.” 

Many will be surprised to know that 
when Senator Burton, of Kansas, was 
overtaken in his unlawful practices, 
Senator Bailey laid down the dictum— 
doubtless correct—that in cases of this 
kind the presumption of innocence ought 
not to hold; that, on the contrary, a 
public servant accused of wrong-doing 
ought to be presumed guilty until he 
establishes his innocence beyond reason- 
able doubt—and, failing in that, to be 
expelled. 

While the opposition to Senator Bailey 
has been more or less active ever since 
1900, the clearest evidence of his ser- 
vility to predatory wealth remained cov- 
ered up until the fall of 1906. The 
Cosmopolitan article, in its “Treason of 
the Senate” series, published that sum- 
mer, had called attention afresh to the 
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Senator’s suspicious alliances; still com- 
paratively few scratched his name in 
the July primary. In August, at the 
state convention, the Senator was pre- 
sented to the Democracy as their nom- 
inee, in a highly eulogistic speech by 
Hon. Cone Johnson, who, in the cam- 
paign just closed, opposed him so ably 
for delegate-at large. Bailey was the 
most popular man in Texas. In Sep- 
tember the Pierce testimony, brought 
out by Mr. Hadley at St. Louis, revealed 
unmistakably the Standard’s ownership 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, and 
also disclosed the Senator’s connection 
with the Tennessee properties. It was 
then the storm began to rise in real ear- 
nest. Certain legislative nominees began 
to express themselves adversely to the 
Senator. He came scurrying home from 
Washington, and gave to the state press 
a rather audacious letter of explanation 
and defense. Then followed a speaking 
tour. 

Meanwhile the Attorney-General’s 
office had been collecting evidence on 
which to base a new suit for ouster and 
penalties, and had secured from J. P. 
Gruet, former secretary of the oil com- 
pany, a number of papers which hap- 
pened to involve Senator Bailey. When 
in Novemper the Attorney-General cited 
the defendant corporation to produce cer- 
tain documents, the existence of which 
the secondary evidence in his hands 
proved, Senator Bailey, being apprised 
at Washington, departed again for Texas, 
and gave out interviews to the effect 
that no such documents were in existence, 
or, if they were, were forgeries; and that 
he would land the conspirators behind 
prison bars. After reaching Austin he 
gave out, at the conclusion of a long con- 
ference with his partisans, his answer to 
an open letter of General Davidson’s, in 
which the Attorney-General had aston- 
ished the state with a detailed recital of 
Bailey’s money transactions with H. C. 
Pierce. Bailey’s reply was a pitiful 
evasion and a virtual confession on all 
material points. The next morning the 


Dallas-Galveston News, leading news- 
papers of Texas, neutral before, printed 
an editorial on “Why Senator Bailey 
Should be Defeated.” 

From this time until the convening of 
the legislature in January, a strenuous 
agitation was kept up in the hope of so 
arousing public sentiment as to move 
the members to disregard the instructions 
received when the people were in dark- 
ness. Four special primaries to get a 
new popular expression were held in as 
many counties or districts, two of which 
went against, two for, the Senator. A 
demand for a second legislative investi- 
gation soon developed. The Senator at 
first announced that there would be no 
investigation. It became apparent, how- 
ever, soon after the legislature met, that 
an investigation of some sort could not 
be avoided. Representative Duncan 
introduced a resolution providing for a 
searching investigation of both Bailey 
and Davidson. The Senator’s partisans 
introduced and carried a substitute which 
called for what Duncan characterized as 
a “mild” investigation of Bailey only. 
The Senate committee, which was given 
less authority, sat with the House com- 
mittee. 

Bailey was allowed three attorneys, 
but Representative Cocke, who preferred 
the charges, was compelled to conduct 
the arduous prosecution, in large part, 
single-handed. Senator Bailey refused 
(and a majority of the committee sus- 
tained him) to go on the stand until the 
other witnesses had been heard, and 
then refused to be cross-examined by 
Mr. Cocke. Under the limitations im- 
posed, Mr. Cocke was unable to estab- 
lish ail of his charges (there were forty- 
two), and he wrote in the record a 
protest against the committee’s refusal 
to lengthen the inquiry for the taking 
of the testimony of important out-of- 
state witnesses. As it was, a mass of 
damaging evidence was elicited. The 
House committee sent in a majority 
report exonerating the Senator—signed 
by his four partisans—and minority 
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reports signed by the other three. The 
Senate committee—a majority of which 
would have reported adversely—was 
discharged without an opportunity to 
report! 

In the meantime the day for balloting 
for United States Senator had arrived. 
Mr. Duncan’s proposed expedient for 
legally deferring an actual choice was 
rejected, and Bailey was elected in 
advance of a report from either com- 
mittee. The ballot stood 108 to 39, 
fourteen not voting. Several, feeling 
themselves bound by the primary instruc- 
tions, voted for him under protest. 

In a speech memorable for its bitter- 
ness Senator Bailey declared a war of 
extermination on his enemies, proclaim- 

that thenceforward none of them 
should hold office under the state, or 
represent the state in the Democratic 
Nationa] convention. His opponents 
have had no choice but to oppose his 
selection as delegate. General Davidson, 
in view of the assault directed with 
peculiar viciousness at him, was induced 
to make the race for a third term. A 
special primary having been assured, 
conventions were held last March by 
both factions, and numinees for delegates- 
at-large chosen. A remarkable cam- 
paign was waged for more than a month. 
False issues, appeals to prejudice, double- 
dealing on the Prohibition question, 
puerile attacks on the opposing candi- 
dates—these characterized the Bailey 
warfare. The opposition propaganda, 
while spirited, was conducted on the 
plane of reason. Mr. Johnson’s crusade 
was conspicuously clean and effective. 

It is a constant source of wonder that 
legions of good men still flock to their 
recreant Senator’s standard—but the 
whole lump has not yet been leavened. 
Besides, he is a magnificent orator, a 
man of great personal magnetism, with 
remarkable power of hypnotizing the 
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unthinking. His superlative egotism, 
instead of repelling, seems to inspire 
confidence. The politicians, trust attor- 
neys and controlled editors defend him 
for reasons peculiar to themselves. Very 
many, condemning his code of ethics, 
voted for him out of reluctance to dis- 
credit a Texas Senator before the nation. 

The result, while literally a victory 
for the Senator, was close, and carries 
the moral force of a defeat. Half of the 
voters remained away from the polls, 
yet over 100,000 registered their disap- 
proval of the doctrine that the people’s 
servants have a right to serve the people’s 
enemies. Johnson received forty-five per 
cent. of the votes polled. In sharp con- 
trast with his speech in the legislature, 
the Senator gave to the press a statement 
in which he said: “I believe that the 
harmony of the Democratic party and 
the peace of this state ought not to be 
further disturbed, and if permitted to do 
so, I shall never again refer to those 
charges, or to the men who made them.” 

The fight will nevertheless go on, and 
it does not take a prophet to foresee 
the early downfall of Baileyism. The 
indications are that Attorney-General 
Davidson will easily defeat the Bailey 
candidate in July. The perfecting of 
the Bailey machine will, of course, go 
quietly but industrionsly forward, in 
anticipation of the fina] struggle. 

It remains to be seen what effect this 
half-endorsement of Bailey will have on 
the national election. He is notoriously 
out of sympathy with Mr. Bryan and 
his policies. By reason of his transcen- 
dent gifts and demagogic professions, 
Bailey is in Congress a most dangerous 
ally of the criminal interests, but it is 
believed that the effectual stripping of 
the mask from him will greatly diminish 
his influence for harm. 

Victor E. Martin. 

Weatherford, Texas. 





CAN THE INCARNATION BE INTERPRETED TO MEET 


THE DEMANDS OF THE 


INTELLECTUAL MIND? 


By Rev. C. Apo.tpHe Livingston. 


T IS DEPLORABLE that this ques- 

tion should be asked. Yet it is a 

question universally current and the 
clergy can ill afford to ignore it. 

The church is the perpetuation of the 
fact of the Incarnation. We are urged 
by scripture as well as by our own inclina- 
tion to search to know as well as to love 
God. God being Spirit, and only spirit 
being able to reveal spirit, we are left 
to all kinds of fanciful concepts if God 
does not reveal Himself to us in perceptive 
intellect. Hence the Incarnation which 
is the full revelation of personal Spirit 
into our subjective world and its perma- 
nent residence in our intellectual] natures. 
His Incarnation shows us that He wishes 
no empty-headed children. It may be 
true that we are poor in knowledge of 
Him in our natural objective state; 
but through His subjective revelation 
we are rich in His knowledge. Spirit 
bas always occupied the regions of imag- 
ination and feeling in our natures; 
but the Incarnation entered the thinking 
faculties and has transformed us from 
thinking animals to thinking spirits— 
from individuals to personalities. Per- 
sonality is the realization that one’s des- 
tiny is eternal and wihin itself. 

It will be necessary to analyze a little if 
we establish the validity of the foregoing 
assertions. 

When we say “world” we include 
spirit and matter, and it is necessary for 
us to establish that spirit is the reality of 
the two and not an excrescence or a side 
issue or a tack off the main line. 

What is the essence of matter? Matter 
is composite, consisting of parts which 
seek to exclude each other. It is there- 
fore self-destructive, for, being composite 
and ever seeking unity, if it should suc- 
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ceed in its own object it would destroy 
itself. ‘The imposed law of gravity saves 
it. Now gravity is a law emanati 

from a substance, self-existant. Gravity 
is one of the means that Spirit uses to 
obtain its freedom in matter. The defi- 
nition of matter places it within the 
region of spirit, a theory of atomic 
motion, and matter as we know it exists 
only by the law of obedience to some- 
thing outside of itself. Gravity is the 
means of acquiring harmony; and har- 
mony is but the method of freedom 
which is the essence of Spirit. Thus we 


see that matter is not reality in the true 
sense, but merely a workman for spirit. 


The essence of Spirit is freedom. 
Spirit is that which has its center in 
itself. It is self-contained existence. 
Spirit itself is the sole aim of itself. All 
history is the progress of the outworking 
consciousness of the freedom of spirit. 
The natural elements which we loosely 
think give us life are seeking all the time 
to decay our bodies and succeed in doing 
it as soon as the spirit leaves the body 
to their operations. These natural ele- 
ments do not assist in giving life. They 
assist merely in giving lifea mode. There 
is no doubt that conscious life is reached 
by a process of antagonism. The senses 
deceive us. A board hanging over the 
water seems to the sense of sight to be 
broken or bent, and the sense of touch 
contradicts it. A looking-glass deceives 
us into thinking our image to be behind 
it. Our sight sense deceives us into 
thinking we see the sun just as it sinks 
below the horizon, when actually we 
continue to see it after it has 
Verily it is the stable sanity of Spirit by 
which we maintain our equilibrium. 

Here the question occurs, Is not all 
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insanity physical? In the most violent 
case of insanity, to wit, delirium tremens, 
the sanity of the mind proper is shown 
in that the patient always tries to get 
away from or kill the serpents he thinks 
he sees. Here the insanity is plainly 
physical. Wrong messages are received 
over the nerves which are deranged. 
The mental conclusions are sane, built 
upon false messages received over physi- 
cally diseased nerves, as wires that are 
tangled. An engineer of a train would 
be considered sane who should logically 
bring his train to a standstill in response 
to an erroneous signal given by the mis- 
take of a passenger. 

The question now confronts us, Do 
we draw our mind from a source outside 
of matter, or is mind generated by matter ? 

The brain is conceded to be the organ 
of thought. If matter generates thought, 
the brain should secrete thought in like 
manner as the liver secretes bile. We 


know that a portion of the blood flowing 
into the liver does not flow out again, 


being differentiated into bile. We al- 
so know that the brain differs from 
other organs of the body in this re- 
spect. Itdoes notsecrete. If every par- 
ticle of blood which flows into the 
brain does not flow out again, arrested 
life or paralysis occurs. The brain 
at best is but an instrument bring- 
ing harmony of movement to the diversi- 
fied body in one of its departments, and 
in the other the means of bringing the 
subjective down into consciousness in 
the objective world. This process is a 
prototype of the Incarnation. The Christ 
after he was resurrected was the same 
stable personality that he was while 
carrying the flesh, and certainly the mani- 
‘festation of God through the imagina- 
tion or feeling cannot be so valid as 
through the full intellectual process of 
teaching a philosophy superior to all 
others and tallying with scientific facts 
as we ascertain them down through the 
past two thousand years. 

The best definition of life is: “'The 
constant adjustment of inner relations to 
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outer relations.” The God-man coming 
down out of heaven to dwell among us 
is a part of the evolution of the race. It 
is a part of the process in its highest form, 
the spiritual. “I am the light of the 
world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” (John, 8:12.) 

Spiritual consciousness in the race was 
the object of the Incarnation. Christ 
taught, in His intellectual statement of 
religion, that the spiritual life was a con- 
stant warfare—the spiritual in constant 
antagonism to the carnal was the path- 
way of the soul. The late John Fiske 
heads a chapter in one of his latest books 
with: “Without the element of antag- 
onism there could be no consciousness, 
and therefore no world.” 

The Incarnation is a great universal 
truth, and truth is a like diamond having 
many facets of brilliancy. The emotional 
interpretation is most often followed, 
and the intellectual mind is apt to think 
this is done in order to table perplexing 
questions and find an easy way out of a 
dilemma. We must pardon this accusa- 
tion, for the thinking field is more or 
less limited when compared to that of 
the fancy and feeling. 

We have seen that the popular defini- 
tion of reality means limitation and 
obstruction. Fate has so juggled matters 
with us that the prison walls of sense 
which for a short time modify and color 
mind have been substituted for the 
reality which they resist. We can all 
remember how in our childhood we 
suffered the modification of our newly- 
incarnated spirit by the limitation of 
the then cumbersome body. The intel- 
lectual school must revise its definition 
of reality. There is but one reality and 
that is self-existent Spirit—Absolute Rea- 
son, who uses matter for His manifes- 
tation of subjective mind into objective 
world. 

Reason includes both the subjective 
and the objective, both tuition and 
intuition. Psychology is very late in 
making the distinction between reason 
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and the reasoning process. Suppose a 

gentleman sitting in a pew should have 
five hundred dollars which he wished to 
give for missions and should decide to 
distribute it equally to five separate 
departments of missions. Suppose he 
takes out pencil and paper, writes the 
figure 5 and four ciphers, pointing off 
two ciphers at the right to represent 
units and tens. At the left he writes 
the figure 5, representing the number 
of objects. He begins his division thus: 
“Five will go in five once,” and he writes 
this down at the right, adds four ciphers 
and has the astonishing result that each 
department will have the sum of ten 
thousand dollars. But he is not deceived 
for an instant in this matter. His 
reason tells him immediately that his 
reasoning process is wrong, thus showing 
the distinction of reason from reasoning. 
On going over his process he discovers 
that he had failed to point off as many 
places in his quotient as were in the 
dividend. 

Almost every day we hear of or have 
the experience of reason in the intuitive 
denying reports, no matter how reason- 
ably correct they seem to be. In relig- 
ion we have given a name to that por- 
tion of reason that is intuitive and above 
the reasoning process or understanding. 
We call it faith, but it needs a proper 
adjustment before it can be called by 
so ambitious a term. It is like the mag- 
netic needle and must be poised before 
it can be relied on. This is the intel- 
lectual need of the Incarnation. 

The essence of spirit is freedom, and 
the whole history of the race is the mani- 
festing the freedom of spirit in man. 
Hence the necessity of the God-man to 
come down to manifest to us the portion 
of reason which is beyond our reason- 
ing process or understanding, to wit, 
faith. 

There are three faculties in which 
Spirit manifests itself to man: imagina- 
tion, feeling and intellect. In the region 
of feeling we must always be uncertain 
of our ground because the emotional 
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at best is unstable and often phantas- 
magoric. 

In imagination we have the fetish 
worship and magic. In both of these 
schools the human individual worshiper 
remains master of the thing or the 
symbol worshiped, destroys it and 
makes another. Hence the object, wor- 
ship, is thwarted. The intellectual school 
believing the thinking faculty superior 
to all others, must have the Historic 
Incarnation and the Incarnate One must 
answer the problem of the brain as well 
as bring peace to the troubled heart. 
Compare the philosophy of His gospel 
with the philosophies of the world and 
note the truth expressed by Rousseau— 
“Socrates spoke like a philosopher, but 
Jesus Christ like a God.” 

But the Incarnation and not the result 
of it is the question before us. The most 
prevalent objection to the Incarnation 
from the intellectual school is directed 
against Galatians, fourth chapter, as 
follows : 

“But when the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth His son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, 

“To redeem them that were under the 
law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons. 

“And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 

It is asked, Why this great delay on 
the part of God to come to the direct 
assistance of struggling man groping 
his way through ages of doubt and dark- 
ness towards the knowledge of God and 
His truth? In reply we would say, The 
object of Christ’s Incarnation was not 
to institute, but to reveal. That which 
he revealed was always true in the minds 
of God. The process of history is the 
only means which God could employ 
without violating His plan of making us 
thinking beings instead of machines and 
automatons. 

We would lay down the principle that 
no man is in the frame of mind to receive 
assistance until he fully realizes his need 
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of assistance. It is after due trial and 
recognized failure to accomplish a thing 
that a man turns with docility and seeks 
help. It has been said by some scientist 
that all nature abhors a vacuum. The 
law of Spirit seems to be to fill all spir- 
itua] vacuity with itself. The glory of 
God is to conceal a matter that it may 
be the strength of man to search it out. 
God thus raises us out of mere instinctive 
machines, crowns us with reason, and 
takes us into His confidence. He abdi- 
cates realm after realm that we may 
go out and possess it, thus supplying 
man’s incompetencies. 

Let us hastily outline man’s gropings 
along the pathway of spirit-consciousness 
and towards the Divine Personality. 
The culmination of the most ancient 
religions of the Orient was in the Temple 
of Neith in ancient Egypt. Read the 


heart yearnings inscribed upon the sar- 
cophagi where were laid their sacred 
dead. And the mocking answer to all 
this is: “No man can lift my veil and 


live.” Ignoramus! We cannot know. 
The Unknown aloof from the race, leav- 
ing the cry still in the hearts of the race— 
Ignorabimus ? 

The secular mind also sought to know, 
and its culmination was in the Sphinx 
of Thebes. This Sphinx was the great 
symbol of Egypt and appeared, we are 
told by #schylus, in Thebes propounding 
the question, “ What is that which goes 
on four legs in the morning, at midday 
on two, and in the evening on three?” 
And whoever essayed to answer and failed 
was struck dead. It was (Edipus, a per- 
sonification of the new Greek thought, 
who answered, “Man,” and precipitated 
the Sphinx from the rock in fragments. 
This was the liberation of the spirit of 
the Orient which in Egypt had advanced 
in consciousness far enough to propound 
the problem. And the first answer 
to the problem of the ancient world 
came from new Greece and culminated 
in the Temple of Apollo—* Man, know 
thyself.” Man, knowing himself, shal] 
know all. And what a failure in sensu- 
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ousness has that system proven. All 
systems emanating from it have left 
man empty and desolate at the grave. 
And why? Because man was unable 
to apprehend the subjective portion of 
his nature. This apprehension came 
later to the world when “The only 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of 
the Father . . . hath declared him.” 

One nation was slowly but surely 
apprehending the truth. Through all 
this colossal world-failure, the Hebrews 
were slowly being prepared for the appre- 
hension of the thought of docility—the 
emptying of self. It is written down 
in that great hymn-book of the Hebrew 
nation, The Psalms. They thus 
obtained, dimly at first, the promises 
that when man’s docility was complete 
and he should, by the eradicating of 
conceit, prepare himself for the gracious 
guest, the Christos should come and 
solve for struggling man the problem 
of the ages, man’s destiny. 

“When the fulness of time was come.” 
Just at this period the world had become 
morally threadbare. The governments 
of the old world had proven themselves 
unmistakable failures. Spirit had merely 
disclosed its existence but had made as 
yet no practical development in man. 
In China man had a value of reverence 
only after he was dead. The Hindoo by 
taking his life became absorbed in 
Brahm. Here there can be no progress, 
for independence of Spirit is impossible. 
The Persian doctrine of “ Light,” Syrian 
voluptuousness and luxury, the activity 
and courage of the bold Phcenecians, 
the abstraction of the Jew, the mental 
unrest of the Egyptian and the wild 
rush of young freedom in Greece were 
but world-stuff to be shaped and ideal- 
ized and these elements to be made to 
answer one the other. This, then, was 
the “fulness of time.” 

The Roman world has emphasized 
the objective side of Spirit to its death, 
like the death of a Chrysalis, and made 
ready for the birth of Subjective Spirit. 
Rome has been designated a place of 
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birth. Hegel has said: “Its [Rome’s] 
entire condition is analogous to a place 
of birth, and its pain is like the travail- 
throes of another and higher Spirit, 
which manifested itself in connection 
with the Christian Religion.” 

Up to the Incarnation, mankind had 
simply learned its incompetency. The 
Jewish nation had failed to apprehend 
its needs and to look up for light. A 
fierce fanaticism had taken hold of them 
in the sects of the Pharisee and the Sad- 
ducee, and the religion of Moses and 
Isaiah had fallen away into stupid dis- 
cussions of minute ceremonial of dress 
and food and posture. It was at this 
point that “God sent forth His Son.” 
It is best described by the gifted Rousseau, 
who said: “I dreamed a dream. I saw 
the temples and altars of the ancient 
world in all their splendor. I looked 
again and they had vanished, and in 
their place was standing a young teacher, 
full of grace and truth. He had not 
attacked them; he had not destroyed 
them; but by his own intrinsic excel- 
lency and majesty he had superseded 
them, and there was no one to dispute 
his right.” 

The attestation of the Deity of Christ 
must be one’s own spirit, and not miracle, 
because it is Spirit alone that can recog- 
nize Spirit. The Incarnation must 
depend, for its apprehension, upon the 
intellectual faculty. Christ is seen to 
be the great world democrat and has 
most fully apprehended the worth of a 
human soul. He tells us that greater 
than all ceremony, greater than all 
systems, greater and more sacred than 
all organization is the human soul. 
Books and forms and ceremonies and 
revelations exist but as means to assist 
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the human soul to find native atmos- 
phere. 

The door which He has opened and 
which leads through the grave is that, 
when we have each found our incom- 
petency and docility, we turn to Him 
who shows us the way out from under 
the burden of the condemnation of the 
law which He has overcome for us and 
adopting us His brothers makes us con- 
scious sons of God. It is not enough 
that we believe He is the son of God. 
When He declares Himself the son of 
God, if the Incarnation is a revelation, 
he speaks my truth and your truth. 
Because we “are sons of God, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 

Thus is the old world-problem solved. 
We are under the care of a loving Father, 
not a remote God; a loving Father who 
struggles and suffers in and with us. 
He knows what our trials are. He 
knows every struggle we have put forth 
even though we have failed. His loving 
hands heal the wounds we give our- 
selves. We can feel His loving sym- 
pathy when we have cut our feet on the 
sharp rocks. Life can never be mean- 
ingless to us when we have the Father’s 
presence with us, and death can have 
no terrors for a son who is on his way 
to his Father’s loving bosom. We can 
fold the tired hands in the care of Him 
who, “watching over Israel, neither 
slumbers nor sleeps” in subsequent 
history. 

“IT know not where His islands iift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


C. ApotpHe LrvinesTone. 
Port Henry, New York. 





THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


By Wautace B. Conant. 


EGRO emigration and colonization 
have never been a popular theme 
for advocacy, mainly because they have 
rarely been presented on their merits 
without personal bias and prejudice. 
Any project of this nature is generally 
branded as impracticable—a stemming 
of the tide of natural progress and the 
currents of individual inclination. Usu- 
ally the project has been opposed by the 
argument that it would involve forcible 
deportation, the uprooting of a contented 
people from their well-loved homes; in 
short, the Acadian tragedy. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
thought of the friend of the negro in 
America. Every one who knows the 
race by close contact has learned that 
it possesses many high qualities and is 
capable of development along certain 
lines. The colored people have made 
great strides since emancipation. They 
have acquired a large amount of prop- 
erty and gained the rudiments of edu- 
cational training, while many of the race 
have achieved a worthy place in the 
communities where they live. 

As an ethnological question, viewed 
in its large relations, these facts of prog- 
ress signify little as to what the solution 
of the “race problem” in America is to 
be. Professor Washington asserts that 
the negro will remain in America. He 
has, nevertheless, counseled his people 
to let politics alone, and to devote them- 
selves to industrial pursuits. This doc- 
trine, popular at the present time in the 
country at large, and especially in the 
North, makes its appeal to. common 
sense, and, what seems more important, 
to the practical test of Northern philan- 
thropy. But, at the same time, the 
abandonment of the voting right and of 
the ambition to stand equal with the 
whites in public functions, is a virtual 


acknowledgment of the central principle 
which the South has always asserted and 
for which it fought: that an insurmount- 
able racial barrier divides the black and 
the white races which neither personal 
fortune nor mental endowment can over- 
come. 

By all proper logic, the mental and 
material growth of the negro should lift 
him to a higher place in the civil life of 
hte South and insure him a larger measure 
of personal rights and more influence in 
public councils. 

It is plain, however, that the progress 
of the race thus far has not produced 
these results. On the contrary, the 
negroes’ political status has declined 
to an amazing extent during the past ten 
years, while their civil rights, guaran- 
teed them under the National Constitu- 
tion, have either been entirely taken 
away or else are held at the tender 
mercies of the whites. People lament 
over the condition of the Filipinos—a 
people without full self-government; let 
them look to the southern half of this free 
republic, where six millions of native- 
born citizens live practically as people 
without a country. 

In the matter of industrial position, 
it is very doubtful if the technical train- 
ing of a few hundred colored men and 
women, such as is carried on at Tus- 
kegee and elsewhere, has not been 
greatly overmatched by the curtailing 
of positions for skilled labor which the 
negro might occupy but which are now 
denied him. Foreign visitors to the 
cotton mills of the South recently were | 
surprised to find no negroes employed 
at the looms, when plenty of colored 
help was at hand. With the advance in 
general prosperity in the South has come 
the danger of reénslavement through the 
system of peonage. 
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To the casual observer, the Southern 
negro is the embodiment of care-free 
contentment. But beneath the surface 
lies a deep under-current of discontent, 
which, with the increase of intelligence 
through education, becomes yearly more 
intense. The race, with the very possi- 
bilites for expansion, is feeling its limita- 
tions more keenly. 

To the white people the situation is 
more than ever before one of grave 
menace. People of the South know 
well the dangers that arise from the many 
roving 0 that are found every- 
where in that section. The little learn- 
ing which is a dangerous thing makes 
many of the employed class insolent 
and not to be relied upon, thereby crip- 
pling industries dependent upon them. 
More than ever the white people are 
aware that their section is greatly ham- 
pered by the presence of a double popu- 
lation, in the disadvantages it entails of 
duplicating schools, churches and trans- 
portation facilities, and making delicate 
class-lines between occupations that are 
“white men’s work” and “negroes’ 
work.” They would gladly throw off 
this incubus if they could, but no way 
has opened. It is not hard to see why 
negro education is not ed as a 
panacea for the ills the South suffers. 
The South is struggling to place itself 
on a level with the industrial civiliza- 
tions of the North and of Europe, but 
under present conditions this is extremely 
difficult. 

On this bare outline of the situation 
is based the argument that negro emigra- 
tion is the solution of the negro problem, 
from three points of view: 

1. It is desirable for the negroes them- 
selves, to enable them to develop a racial 
life away from the blight of caste stigma 
and the monopoly of land and other 
advantages by the whites. 

2. It is desirable from the Southerners’ 
standpoint, in that it would lighten the 
burdens entailed by a two-fold popula- 
tion, remove the which the low 
and degraded of the colored race offer, 
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and enable the South to be American in 
the full sense in its social and political 
make-up. 

8. It is desirable for the nation as a 
whole, as the completion of a work begun 
and carried forward by the two great 
idealists of the American system, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln, removing at last the 
cause of bitter division between brothers 
North and South. 

This at any rate is a broad enough 
hypothesis from which to argue a vexed 
question. Only Destiny can bring to a 
harmony a theme to which human 
dulness and passion have set so false 
and uncertain a key-note. But in the 
past there have been a few whose almost 
prophetic vision seems to have com- 
passed the whole design. About eighty 
years ago a few broad-minded men, 
among them Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
started Liberia, a colony for free Ameri- 
can negroes. Lincoln, in his preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation, specifically 
stated that the liberation of blacks 
was to enable them “to colonize in Africa 
or elsewhere.” And no less discerning 
a mind than that of the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin prophesied the return of 
the freedmen to their ancestral home. 
Liberia has been mostly forgotten in the 
noisy material advance of the past cen- 
tury, but it still exists as a very worthy 
example of self-government in Africa, 
by the Africans, despite the craftiness of 
European governments and a frontier 
crowded with the aboriginal races of the 
Dark Continent. As exacting an English 
diplomatist as Sir Harry Johnston, in 
his recent work, Liberia, leads one to 
believe that the little republic is a proper 
success, Maintaining the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and freedom in the face of great 
obstacles. Doubtless it would prove 
a greater power in Africa if its small 
population were to be reinforced by a 
new influx of negroes from America—a 
movement which doubtless would be 
welcomed by the Liberians, who now 
numbering only about 25,000, hold a 
territory as large as England and inhabi- 
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tated in its hinterland by two millions 
of savages. 

But Liberia is only one of several trop- 
ical regions to which the negro might 
resort. 

The most pertinent phase of the ques- 
tion seems to be: would negroes to any 
considerable number leave America if 
given opportunity and aid in doing so? 
Of course, everything would depend on 
the attitude of the recognized leaders of 
the race. Present conditions are evi- 
dently not ripe for such a movement. 
But it is the future that is being con- 
sidered; and time may bring forward a 
leader with the enthusiasm of a Moses 
to lead the race on a new pilgrimage. 

It is evident that the negro, and not 
the whites, must decide what the negro 
will do for himself. If the negro were 


the ward of the nation, as he began to 
be, in a manner, after emancipation, and 
as the Indian has long been, one might 
expect the black to follow the red men’s 
= to gradual extinction through not 


ving to struggle for his place in the 
world. But the negro is of a very differ- 
ent nature from the Indian. He takes 
readily to organization, is naturally codp- 
erative, as the numerous churches, lodges 
and societies show; very unlike the 
Indian, who, bereft of the fields and 
woods that maintain his free, wild, 
individualistic life, embraces oblivion. 
More than this, the individual negro 
feels himself a part of a distinct and 
peculiar race. In certain ways the neg- 
roes in America resemble the Jews in 
their various periods of captivity and 
wandering, and in a remarkable manner 
the race finds itself reflected in the history 
of the Hebrew people. More than any 
other class in this country, and perhaps 
more than any other people in the world, 
the negro reads the Bible, and reads it 
literally. He finds there a vital paral- 
lelism between the story of the Children 
of Israel in their wanderings and periods 
of slavery and his own race history. It 
is natural, then, that he should carry the 
analogy further and foresee for his race 
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a final deliverance and a happy entrance 
into Canaan. Often as one goes through 
the South, one hears in the colored 
churches the expressed yearnings for 
this consummation. 

Then, from the standpoint of the 
whites: It has been freely argued that 
the South needs the colored people as 
laborers; that it cannot do without 
them; that they alone can endure field 
labor in the warm climate of that section. 
In refutation of this statement statistics 
show that more than one-half of the cotton 
is raised by white labor. Europeans, 
especially from Southern Europe, would 
settle in the Southern States were the 
negro absent. There is no reason, as 
experience shows, why Italians and 
Austrians are not able to work in Georgia 
or the Carolinas with as much health 
and comfort as in their native lands. 
With the introduction of improved farm 
machinery any Northern farmer could 
till the Southern acres without undue 
discomfort. 

Southern people, as a whole, would 
welcome a large exodus of landless 
negroes. A canvass by letter of fifty 
leading Southerners—governors, educa- 
tors, editors—has brought to the writer 
a remarkable body of sentiment in favor 
of the project. To the question: “ Would 
the South be better off were large numbers 
of negroes to emigrate?” nearly all 
responded: “Yes, if we could get Euro- 
pean settlers to take their places.” 
Some advocate governmental aid. Two 
or three name the Philippines or Porto 
Rico as desirable places for negroes to 
colonize. Many say that the negroes 
would be better to have a chance to 
develop a civilization of their own. 

In a Georgia Sunday-school the leader, 
the brilliant young superintendent of 
the county schools, was discussing the 
words of St. Paul: “God made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” The relator, 
who was a visitor in the class, was curi- 
ous to see what disposal the leader would 
make of this seemingly “hard saying” 
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with the negro brought into the scope 
of the discussion. His curiosity was 
speedily given check, and a rew view 
of the whole matter dawned on him 
when the leader on to the clause 
following, in ich Paul continues: 
“And hath determined . . . the bounds 
of their habitation,” etc., the leader 
ing on to explain these words as mean- 
og that the Almighty made all races to 
be as brothers but to dwell apart, each 
in his divinely apportioned part of the 
earth. Was not this explanation a logical 
one? Was it not good common sense? 
Does it not also help mightily toward 
settling the vexing problem of the relation 
America bears to various races to-day 
—Japanese, Filipino, Chinese, Negro ? 
Disfranchisement, Northern indiffer- 
ence, Southern prejudice—sinister omens, 
seemingly, for the negroes’ prospects. 
But in the large view, signs of hope. The 
race, now “out of politics,” is a subject 
that can be handled without reference 
or deference to any political party. 


Enough of fanaticism and mawkish 
sentimentalism; enough wrangling and 
harsh words; now let there be some 


constructive statesmanship. Northern 
indifference of late has done much to put 
the negro on his own resources. Race 
prejudice is in a large sense beneficent, 
in that it has kept the negro race remark- 
ably pure, purer than in any other coun- 
try —West Indies, South America or else- 
where —preserving the race as a distinct 
body of population. This separateness will 
be effective in enabling it to do its part 
in history which no mongrel race could do. 

Finally, then, is the idea practicable ? 
Would it not cost too much? Is not 
Africa too far off ? 


West Africa is hardly a half farther than 
Europe. Single emigrants can go to-da 
to Liberia from Baltimore or Sa 
via Liverpool for about seventy-five 
dollars. Before the middle of the last 
century regular packets ran between 
Baltimore and Monrovia. With such 
service, which demand would create, 
the cost of emigrating would hardly be 
more than that of European peasants 
coming to America. 

Russia has spent millions to colonize 
Siberia. England has helped the sur- 
plus of her own crowded cities to Aus- 
tralia. The Salvation Army has estab- 
lished successful colonies of English set- 
tlers in Canada. This country, which 
has spent billions in a civil strife to free 
a race from serfdom, ought not to be- 
grudge a few millions to set it on its feet 
as a people. 

Just as Russians are to-day by thou- 
sands leaving their native land for a 
strange land of larger freedom, just as 
our own fathers crossed the seas to seek 
a condition better suited to self-develop- 
ment, just as in all ages great movements 
of population have taken place, to get 
away from economic pressure, escape 
tyranny, or seek religious or political 
freedom, so the negro, under the plan of 
an overruling power, may, at some future 
time, make t will be the next great 
migration in history—an exodus from 
the land of his serfdom and early training 
in the arts of civilization, back to the 
land of his origin, where, possessed of all 
he gained here, he may be the entering 
wedge in darkest Africa for the enlighten- 
ment of that continent. 

Wauiace B. Conant. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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By Samnt Nrwat Srna. 
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belore, denerves better of mankind 


one additional sheaf of corn serves mankind more 
than he who presents them with a book.” —Hernan- 
dino St. Pierre: Paul and Virginia. 
OWHERE in the world is more 
organized effort made with better 
success to reduce these sentiments ex- 
pressed by Dean Swift and Hernandino 
St. Pierre into fruitful practice than at 
an institution conducted in the interests 
of negroes and North American Indians 
at the historical town of Hampton, 
Virginia. At this institute the effort is 
made to produce useful, well-balanced 
and clean-cut young men and women 
who will go out into the community 
and by right living or actual teaching, 
influence the masses to lead healthier, 
better lives. The pupil is discouraged 
from considering book-learning an 
achievement in itself rather than a mere 
means to an end. Industrial and agri- 
cultural training are employed, not only 
with a view to render the young men and 
women self-supporting and dependable 
citizens; but “learning by doing” is 
also utilized as a beneficent and power- 
ful instrument for brain culture and 
character-forming. 

Hampton Institute was founded by 
General Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
five years after the emancipation of the 
American negro. The General had 
fought in many pitched battles to help 
free the negroes who were held in bond- 
age. Being a man of large sympathies 
and endowed with shrewd common 
sense, he realized that the liberation of 
the negro slaves did not absolve the 
United States from responsibility regard- 


ing their welfare. The white man had 
acknowledged the injustice and cupidity 
involved in forcibly expatriating the 
Africander from his native continent, 
transporting him to America, holding 
his body in bondage and his mind in 
midnight darkness. He undertook to 
free the negroes whom he had held in 
slavery, and pledged never again to 
enslave them; but this was not all that 
was needed. In addition, some sort 
of reparation had to be made to the 
aggrieved black man. A little over four 
million people had been set free; but 
the bondage of many decades had so 
enfeebled their minds and clouded their 
intellects that they were more like weak 
and half-witted children, ruthlessly cast 


adrift, than grown-up men and women 
who had come into their own. Some- 
thing had to be done for these helpless 
people—and done at once. 

The native genius of General Arm- 


strong combined with his large-hearted- 
ness, led him to resolve that he would 
devote his life to continuing the work of 
negro emancipation which had liberated 
the persons of the colored people, by 
setting free their minds and producing 
leaders amongst them who would make 
it their aim and ambition to use their 
abilities in the work of civilizing and 
modernizing their race. Both sexes 
would be taught how to live and work in 
order to do the maximum good to them- 
selves and their community. 

It was this peculiar situation which 
inspired the founder of Hampton Insti- 
tute to establish a school which would 
make its sole purpose to put wits into 
the fingers as well as the minds of the 
pupils. Until then education was purely 
intellectual. Pupils studied books only, 
and the education offered in colleges 
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was entirely literary. It was the educa- 
tion of the head alone—not an “ integra] ” 
education, that is to say, the education 
of the whole man—head, heart and hand. 
General Armstrong protested against this 
system of education. Enforced labor 
on the plantation, done in some instances 
under the most bestial conditions, with 
the lash constantly held over their heads, 
had led the negroes to feel that physical 
work and slavery were synonymous— 
that labor in the field and workshop 
was the curse of Cain rather than a 
potent agency for good; and mere 
literary education would doubtless have 
accentuated this hatred for manual work 
in the newly-freed Africanders. In found- 
ing the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute the General sought to 
produce men and women who would 
constitute an actual pillar of strength to 
the community and whose direct as well 
as indirect influence would evermore 
tend toward making the negroes, young 
and old, rich and poor, realize that all 
labor is worth while, holy and conducive 
to the colored man’s real well-being. 
It is hard to determine whether or not 
the kind-hearted veteran of the Civil 
War foresaw that he was establishing 
an institution which would show the 
weak-sighted educator his crudeness of 
conception and faultiness of method, 
and thus eventually work a revolution 
in educational ideals and methods; but 
it is certain that this man realized the 
value of preparing the negro boy and 
girl for life, while at school, and used 
every means in his power to perfect the 
machinery which would translate this 
ideal into actuality. 

The seed was sown in the year 1868. 
To give a palpable and concrete form to 
the principle upon which the school was 
founded, the Institute adopted a seal 
which vividly portrayed the correlation 
of the work of brain and brawn. Sheaves 
of wheat, a plow resting against a pile 
of books on which stood a globular model 
of the world, in the foreground of the 
seal, graphically symbolized the inter- 
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dependence of muscle and mind. In 
the background the sun of knowledge 
was shown rising over the mountains of 
ignorance and shedding its pristine glory 
over a wide expanse of blue waters 
whereon steamboats were proudly mov- 
ing. A teacher’s table and tools of 
industry further emphasized the intent 
of the institution. 

It would have defeated the object for 
which the school was founded to make 
it lean heavily on governmental crutches, 
or even to make it denominational or 
sectarian; nor would it have been con- 
sonant with the object the institution 
was to fulfill to go to the other extreme 
and let the negro children grow up as 
soulless materialists and conscienceless 
money-grubbers. The idea) of the insti- 
tute was not to produce sectarian men 
and women, but to graduate pupils who 
would lead wholesome and normal lives 
and endeavor, in a kind, sympathetic 
manner, to train other members of the 
race to live in a healthy, frugal, industri- 
ous and useful way; to so saturate the 
hearts of the male and female students 
with moral training that, through catho- 
licity of spirit, they would voluntarily 
do genuine missionary work among their 
less fortunate fellows. 

Eighty-five or ninety per cent. of the 

negroes resided in villages, and in one 
way or another derived their livelihood 
from work on the farm. A course in 
scientific and modern methods of agri- 
culture and allied branches was therefore 
deemed an imperative necessity. The 
pupils had to be shown the use of up-to- 
date farm machinery; initiated into the 
mysteries of employing scientifie fertil- 

izers; instructed in the art of stock and 
poultry raising and making dairy prod- 
ucts. The folly of such superstitions as 
the effect of the moon on the 
had to be instilled into them. ‘The 
boys had to be taught the best ways of 
wheelwrighting, carpentry, blacksmith- 
ing, putting up frame houses, and other 
industries and Mendes vital to their future 
well-being. Those who wished larger 
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opportunity and wanted to reside in the 
cities had to be coached in mechanical 
and electrical engineering; the modern 
methods of office work; the latest devices 
employed in commercialism and indus- 
trialism. 

Educating the male and neglecting 
the training of the female portion of the 
negro community would have been more 
prejudicial than the training of the brain 
without the development of skill of hand. 
Improving the “sterner sex” without 
providing equal opportunities for “the 
other half” would have produced a fiasco 
in the home. The unlettered wife and 
mother would exert direct and indirect 
influence to undo the work of the Insti- 
tute and hold back the modernized male 
members of the family. The hands of 
the clock of progress would not only 
be set back by uneducated negro women, 
but the unequal culture of the two sexes 
would cause friction and disharmony, 
great stress and storm in the home. 
The pre-natal and post-natal effects upon 
the children would prove baneful and 
in a measure mar the usefulness of the 
rising generation. The institution would 
have signally failed in accomplishing its 
initial object unless it sought to provide 
for the enlightened men it had produced, 
women who would, in the truest sense 
of the word, be their helpmeets, comrades 
and counselors. The Institute had to 
recognize that the man and woman were 
the complements of each other; that 
neither was the superior of the other; 
that the evolution of one meant the uplift 
of the other. It was evident that the 
preponderance of either element would 
lead to a lop-sided development of society. 

The institution had, therefore, to be 
coéducational. Means had to be devised 
and the system of coéducation had to be 
planned in such a manner that it would 
tend toward the progression of the two 
sexes and not endanger or wreck the 
moral lives of the students. It was 
necessary to institute a humane though 
a strict system of discipline to regulate 
the lives of the boys and girls in the 
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classroom as well as the boarding houses, 
so that the sexes would come in contact 
with each other to exercise a potent force 
for good and not for evil. Furthermore 
care had to be exercised that the Insti- 
tute would not transform the girls into 
men. The school would have failed in 
its primary ambition had it allowed 
the training of women to proceed along 
lines identical with that of the men. It 
would have meant steering directly against 
the united forces of nature if the institu- 
tion had failed to recognize the special 
domain of woman and provide instruc- 
tion along lines that would fit her to 
become a force in her own sphere of 
work. 

Genera] Armstrong’s idea was to estab- 
lish an institute that would enable the 
girl-student to develop skill in the arts, 
trades and industries for which she was 
peculiarly designed. He aimed to make 
a good housekeeper of the colored girl, 
to teach her how to care for the house 
and furniture, to keep it clean and dust- 
free, sanitary and healthy; to economi- 
cally and effectually manage her kitchen; 
to teach her to cook, not only savory and 
tempting but wholesome and healthy 
meals. The ideal was to prepare: the 
girl for the duties of wifehood and 
motherhood. The instruction was so 
modeled that it would develop the 
initiative and decision of character of 
the girl so she would be capable of per- 
forming any natural tasks that might 
be entrusted to her. The General recog- 
nized that, as a nurse, woman was the 
superior of man. Therefore, she should 
be educated to take care of the sick. He 
also realized that, by heredity, tempera- 
ment and inclination, the woman was, 
par excellence, the trainer of character 
and the educator of the child. Arrange- 
ments were, therefore, to be made so 
that the institute would render the 
woman capable of bringing up her own 
children and successfully directing the 
education of other peoples’ boys and 
girls. The school was to take in hand 
the education of the negro girl, not only 
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with a view to enable her to do her own 
cooking, sewing and housekeeping in an 
improved way so that she would not look 
upon these tasks as drudgery; but also 
to so direct her natura] talents and fac- 
ulties that she would be able to render 
the community the maximum of good 
by employing herself in the channels 
for which Providence had intended her. 

General Armstrong was a deep student 
of human nature and knew the bane of 
forcing a child through a stereotyped 
and inflexible groove. He was not like 
the old-time doctor who endeavored to 
cure multifarious disease by means of 
a solitary specific. His knowledge of 
the human plant was so extensive and 
intensive that he knew positive injury 
would result by unintelligently forcing 
it to develop in diametrically the opposite 
direction from that in which nature 
intended it to grow. The enforcement 
of a fixed, unrelenting curriculum rep- 
resented, to General Armstrong, as much 


of a concentrated and obvious folly as the 


endeavor to make a plant grow 
roots upward. To him the education 
of the child necessarily meant the recog- 
nition of his individuality. His aim was 
to study the child, find out its special 
inclinations and then to treat it as a 
human being with special rights and 
privileges of its own,.and not as a mere 
piece of metal to be hammered into shape 
after a stereotyped model. He reasoned 
that an unyielding curriculum was as 
bad as an attempt to make water run 
up hill. He felt that the first aim of 
the educator ought to be to find out the 
bent of mind of the pupil. His knowledge 
of the world assured him that there was 
no use whatever—that, in fact, there 
was positive harm, in endeavoring to 
run counter to nature’s laws. He knew 
that the only way which science has 
demonstrated was to conform to nature’s 
forces—that the way of evolution con- 
sisted in proceeding along the lines of 
least resistance and not frittering away 
vital energy and producing friction by 
an effort to subvert the natural law. He 
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therefore set out, not to break the will of 
the child, but to strengthen it—not to 
conform conditions to his theories, but 
rather to study conditions and then make 
an honest effort to meet and master them. 

These ideals of General Armstrong 
have now been widely disseminated, and 
the world has begun to prize him as 
one of the greatest educators it has pro- 
duced. His ideals could not but have 
vitalized and modernized the effete, 
fossilized methods of education and 
made them saner, more practical and 
more useful. But the General was not a 
mere day-dreamer. He was an intensely 
practical man. He founded the Hamp- 
tion Normal] and Agricultural Institute 
in 1868 and died in 1898, after living long 
enough to see the little slip he had planted 
develop into a colossal, full-grown tree 
and commence to furnish many sliplets 
to reproduce its own kind. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute was started in a very 
humble and unostentatious manner. On 

ning fifteen pupils were enrolled on 
the books of the institution. It began 
like a stream, in an unpretentious way, 
gaining more volume and strength as it 
went along. The institution was built 
on the faith that the principles which led 
to its establishment were vital and would 
appeal to the innate goodness of human- 
ity and lead to voluntary codperation. 
General Armstrong was not only a great 
man; he was also a good man. He 
was a man of large faith. He was 
extremely magnetic. His personality was 
such that wherever he went and whom- 
ever he met, he enlisted their sympathies 
in the cause which was dearest to his 
heart. It is said about him that he had 
such a pleasing personality, such a manly, 
genuine manner of speaking, such a 
noble and open foréhead and face, that 
to see him once was to remember him 
always and to become his friend. There 
was something about his stately figure, 
courtly countenance, soldierly carriage, 
silver tongue and earnest, incisive talk 
that men of large means, and even men 
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with limited resources, volunteered to 
share with him the privilege of helping 
to set on their feet a race of people that 
had been profoundly wronged by greedy 
and grasping white men. 

This does not mean, however, that 
this brave soul had an easy task—that 
money flowed so easily that the work of 
the Institute could be carried on smoothly 
and without the loss of a night’s sleep. 

Neither in the early portion of the 
Institute’s life nor now has it suffered 
from a plethora of resources. The need 
for money is always acute and has been 
so throughout the annals of the institu- 
tion. In fact, at the present time, the 
principal of the Institute spends the 
major portion of his time out campaign- 
ing and canvassing for funds. 

The school is as much alive to-day as 
it was when General Armstrong first 
breathed into it the breath of life. One 
essential sign of life is that it shows con- 
stant growth. Life and growth may be 
said to be synonymous. Hampton Insti- 
tute has been so alive that it has constantly 
been expanding, evolving and reaching 
out. Every year some new addition has 
been made. A new building has been 
reared, a new printing-press installed, 
some new departments added, or new 
furniture has been bought to replace that 
which has been rendered unserviceable 
by time and use. 

‘The evolution of Hampton Institute 
has established the fact that a kindly 
Providence looks after institutions started 
and conducted by unselfish men and 
women to promote the welfare of society. 
In the life-history of this school the 
money always has come whenever the 
need for it was pressing. At times and 
often the founder of Hampton and his 
corps of codperators; passed many anxious 
days and restless nights, not knowing 
how urgent bills were to be met; but 
they always have been paid, the money 
always has come for their liquidation; 
many times it has come in a way as if the 
earth parted in two and deep down, from 
its womb, threw up into the air a rich 
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treasure of gold and then the partition 
hermetically sealed itself again. It reads 
more like a romance than a de jacto 
description, the way tradespeople and 
business men have trusted General Arm- 
strong and his helpers. Even the young 
boys and girls studying in the Institute 
have shown such an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of what was being done for them 
that they have voluntarily foresworn 
the necessities of life so that a cog would 
not stop the revolution of the institution’s 
wheels. It is related that a few years 
after the establishment of the Institute 
the influx of students became so strong 
that the boarding accommodations were 
too narrow for them. As a temporary 
measure the General pitched tents and 
many of the older boys volunteered to 
sleep and live in them. One of these 
volunteers was Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who has since grown to be an edu- 
cationalist of world-wide reputation, a 
reformer who stands probably head and 
shoulders above others of his race. He 
states that one cold night a gust of wind 
blew away the tent and left its inmates 
without shelter. But, with justifiable 
pride, he points out that none of the occu- 
pants of the tent was heard making 
complaints. Every one was eager to 
accommodate the General and so gen- 
uine was this interest that none of the 
students ever tired of making all manner 
of sacrifices for him and for the principles 
he represented. 

A great secret of General Armstrong’s 
success was that he did not attempt to 
domineer. His unusual humility always 
caused him to call what would usually 
be termed his “assistants” or “sub- 
ordinates” his “helpers.” He always 
looked upon them as his comrades, 
his brothers. He always treated them 
as his peers. He was never known to 
issue any “orders.” He merely made 
“suggestions.” He made no distinction 
between the “white” and “‘black” helpers ; 
nor did he have any “favorites.” All 
found favor in his sight. All he endea- 
vored to utilize. All he talked with can- 
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didly. All he loved affectionately. The 
General was a man who got along beau- 
tifully with every one. Never was he 
known to have quarreled or quibbled. 

Another secret of General Armstrong’s 
success was that he never attempted to 
do too much himself. Whatever some- 
body else could do just as well, he did 
not try to do. He recognized and 
worked on the principle of “division of 
labor.” His constant aim was not to 
make himself the pivotal point of the 
institution, not to make it so dependent 
upon himself that if he chose to pull 
away from it the school would fall to the 
ground. He made every effort to gradually 
eliminate himself. He aimed and suc- 
ceeded in producing other men who would 
shoulder the wheel when he was gone, and 
his successor, Dr. Hollis Burke Frissell, 
D.D., LL.D., a white man of unusual 
talents and rare administrative powers, 
has ever since General Armstrong’s 
demise been the principal of the Institute 
and kept it evolving along the lines laid 
down by the founder. 

Thus the ball set rolling by a single 
person is being not only kept in perpet- 
ual motion, but its velocity is constantly 
increased by a large number of white as 
well as negro men and women vitally 
interested in the movement. The Gen- 
eral has been dead for fifteen years or 
more, but his work is being carried on 
by others, not in a half-hearted, listless, 
drawling sort of manner, but with an 
increasing impetus and enthusiasm. 

The most vital principle upon which 
Hampton Institute is founded is that it 
not only endeavors to create leaders and 
self-supporting men and women, but 
it is conducted on such practical and 
helpful lines that the willing student 
can go through the entire course without 
investing much money of his own. The 
Institute makes use of the student labor 
and allows them its full equity, which 
goes toward liquidating the expenses of 
the boy or girl pupil. 

The school to-day comprises 100 build- 
ings which stand on a plantation of 188 





acres. Many of these buildings were 
“sung up”—that is to say, built by 
students while pleasantly singing. They 
are built of bricks made by the scholars on 
the grounds. A great deal of the equip- 
ments used in the class-rooms, ealk as 
tables, chairs, benches, upholsteries and 
furnishings, were made in the workshops 
and factories of the Institute. In several 
of the buildings almost everything but the 
galvanized iron roofing was supplied by 
the trade shops connected with the school. 

The Institute employs over 120 officers 
and teachers and has an average attend- 
ance of 1,200 students who come from all 
parts of the United States. The cost 
of the running expenses of the institution 
is slightly over $200,000 a year. The 
permanent endowment fund amounts to 
$1,500,000. Since the year 1878, provi- 
sion has been made to teach young men 
and women belonging to the race of 
North American Indians. Ninety-eight 
Indian boys and girls were in the Insti- 
tute during 1907. Thef{United States 
Government, through an annual Con- 
gressional appropriation, expends $167 
for each of the Indians up to 120 that 
it sends to the school. The state of 
Virginia also assists the school to the 
extent of $10,000, annual interest on 
one-third of the land-script fund of 
Virginia, appropriated to the Institute 
towards the agricultural and military 
training of the students. Besides these 
sources of income, $100,000 have to be 
raised annually to meet the deficit in 
expenses. The school buildings are val- 
ued at $600,000 and are all paid for and 
free from debt. 

The school holds sessions both in the 
daytime and during evenings. §In the 
day, training is given in trades, agricul- 
ture and academic and normal courses. 
Academic studies are also taught in the 
evening to those who work with their 
hands during the day, pursuing practical 
studies where they actually learn to turn 
out first-class work of commercial value; 
by this means they not only become expert 
teachers, skilled farmers and workmen 
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but earn sufficient money to pay all or 
most of their e ‘ 

The Institute teaches the students the 
value of economy and gives them instruc- 
tion in the transactions necessary to the 
acquiring of land, houses, live stock, etc. 
Account books are kept by every student 
showing monthly receipts and expendi- 
tures and every care is taken to inculcate 
the value of continuing such a habit 
through life. The pupils are taught 
how to work with and without expensive 
machinery in field, factory or home, so 
that they will be able to adjust their 
knowledge to the amount of money at 
their command. 

Over one hundred students go out on 
Sundays to the cabins, jail, poor-house 
and Sunday-school and read and com- 
fort the sick, old, poor and criminal. 
They frequently mend fences or cabins 
or make gardens for the helpless. The 
King’s Daughters prepare Christmas 
boxes for country schools and make 
clothing for orphans and old people. By 
these and various other means the mis- 
sionary spirit is cultivated in both the 
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male and female students. The Insti- 
tute issues an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine called The Southern Workman. 
The publication department of the Insti- 
tute also publishes from time to time 
leaflets on topics vital to the evolution 
of the negro people. A vast number of 
subjects are treated in a lucid and simple 
style. Closely connected with the work 
of the publication office is that of the 
Hampton Negro Conference, which meets 
at the institution every summer. Five 
hundred teachers and prominent business 
and professional men club together 
to discuss questions appertaining to the 
morals, health, economic welfare and 
educational conditions among the Afro- 
Americans. 

The proof of the school is in its pupils. 
Out of the 6,000 graduates and under- 
graduates that the institution has sent 
out, only two have been recorded as 
criminals. The rest are engaged in 
useful work in the schools, factories, 
shops, farms and homes of the country. 

Sant Niwat Sina. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


THE ADVANCE OF DESPOTISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


I. FREE SPEECH AND GOOD ORDER. 


By Louis F. Post. 


REEDOM to speak and write with- 

out restraint, subject only to pun- 
ishment in the courts and by due process 
of law for criminal utterances actually 
made, is a fundamental American right. 
The state constitutions have guarded 
this right with great care from local 
attack, and the Federal Constitution 
guards it from Congressional invasion. 
Yet its integrity is recklessly assailed 
with every new question that evolves 
heated controversy, when one side to 


the controversy happens to be politically 
weak and the other strong. 

The case of Lovejoy the abolitionist, 
who was murdered by a pro-slavery mob, 
furnishes an historic illustration. A pub- 
lic meeting at St. Louis denounced the 
paper he published there, because it 
condemned human slavery; and the 
resolutions of that meeting made the 
distinction that is always made by men 
who, while professing to’ believe in free 
speech, object to what they are pleased 
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to call its “abuse.” Those resolutions 
declared that the Constitutional guaran- 
tees of free speech and a free press were 
not intended to permit the free discus- 
sion of slavery, either orally or in 
print! 

This spirit of intolerance has revived 
to-day. While no one would think of 
denying to another the right to discuss 
the question of chattel slavery, all dis- 
cussions of that subject being harmlessly 
academic now, yet a tendency to pro- 
hibit discussions of what may possibly 
be other forms of slavery is everywhere 
manifest. There are abundant indica- 
tions, too, of utter indifference to the 
destructive effect upon the vitality of 
the principles of American government 
of such prohibitions. 

Sometimes this highly dangerous ten- 
dency asserts itself against public meet- 
ings of workingmen. A sensational in- 
stance was the recent dispersal by 
mounted police of a meeting of unem- 
ployed workingmen at Union Square, 
New York. This was upon pretense 
that no permit for the meeting had been 
obtained in accordance with the usual 
requirement for street meetings. But 
in fact the permit had been applied for 
in the usual way and refused. As the 
place was one at which large street meet- 
ings are commonly held, and for which 
permits are usually ted as matter 
of course, there could have been no other 
motive for refusing the permit than to 
restrain freedom of speech by and in 
behalf of workingmen in distress. 

For the most part, however, the ten- 
dency to restrain freedom of speech and 
of the press is exhibited against persons 
known as “anarchists.” The recent 
assault by a police captain in Chicago 
upon Emma Goldman is an instance in 
point. She had been introduced at a 
lawful public meeting for the purpose 
of speaking. Her theme was an expla- 
nation of anarchy. Before she had 
uttered a sentence, a police captain, 
backed by a large detail of police which 
had crowded into the hall, forbade her 


proceeding, and, seizing her in a ruffianly 
manner, ejected her from the room. 
His action was doubtless intended to 
excite the audience to resistance. If it 
had been an audience of the old American 
type, his purpose would probably have 

accomplished; but this audience 
was composed largely of Russians accus- 
tomed to submitting without protest to 
summary interferences with free speech, 
and no disorder resulted. 

A similar though vastly more danger- 
ous violation of the constitutional guar- 
antees, is the recent one of the Post-Office 
Department, acting under Presidential 
orders, in arbitrarily excluding from 
newspaper mailing rights a New Jersey 
paper printed in Italian, because it has 
published “seditious libels.” This is 
conviction without a hearing, and pun- 
ishment without a trial. It- remits to 
a bureau at Washington absolute power 
to bar from newspaper mailing rights 
any newspaper which the political party 
in power chooses to suppress as “sedi- 
tious.” From such an assault upon 
freedom of the press, the distance to a 
licensing system with a censor is not far 
away. If a Washington bureau may 
stop the publication of a paper because 
the bureau considers it “seditious,” 
newspapers will have to ask for a censor 
to determine for them in advance what 
utterances the bureau will regard as 
“seditious.” 

In defending untrammeled freedom 
of speech and of the press, we make no 
apology for criminal utterances. This 
freedom is entirely consistent with respon- 
sibility for what is uttered. Libels are 
justly punishable, slander is justly pun- 
ishable, exhortations to murder are justly 
punishable, and seditious utterances may 
be punished if the people so insist—all ° 
— rejudice to freedom of speech 

of the press. But punishment for 
cnlawtel utterances after lawful trial 
and conviction, is a very different thing 
from prevention of utterances arbitrarily 
and without trial, my the judgment of 


a postal or police official 
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If Emma Goldman, on the occasion 
mentioned above, had been permitted 
to proceed with her speech, and had 
counseled assassination, she would have 
been lawfully subject to an orderly 
prosecution for crime. If the Italian 
newspaper in New Jersey has published 
criminal matter, its proprietors and 
editors are subject to prosecution. The 
right to speak and print is subject to 
responsibility for what is said and 
printed. But the right itself is absolute. 
No American court would prohibit the 
publication of a libel by injunction, 
whether the libel were seditious or 
otherwise, and though it threatened 
property rights. Neither would any court 
enjoin a publication advising crime. 
Every court would instantly say that such 
publications are for the consideration 
of the grand jury after they are made. 
If it is so important, then, that courts 
shall not prevent free speech with injunc- 
tions, how much more important that 
postal officials shall not prevent it with 
an arbitrary censorship nor policemen 
with their clubs. 

When Emma Goldman stepped for- 
ward to explain anarchism, she should 
have been protected by the police, not 
assaulted by them. If her explanation 
had comprehended advice to murder 
she should have been arrested in an 
orderly way upon an appropriate accusa- 
tion under the law, and in due course 
placed upon trial for criminal utterances. 
The same course should be followed 
in the case of the New Jersey editors. 
But if her explanation of anarchy, or 
their exhortations in behalf of anarchy, 
consisted of arguments against the right 
or the expediency of coercive govern- 
ment, the arguments are not answered 
by calling them “seditious.” 

Although I believe in coercive govern- 
ment —the less the better, however, within 
the limits of necessity—yet I am not 
immodest enough to insist that my belief 
shall settle the matter. If Emma Gold- 
man believes otherwise, why may not she 
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be right instead of I? To answer that 
question I must know to what extent 
and why she believes otherwise. And I 
cannot know this unless her right of 
utterance is faithfully conserved. As of 
Emma Goldman and her opinions, so 
of everybody else and their opinions. So 
of the Union Square meeting which was 
dispersed as it assembled. So of the 
New Jersey paper which has been sup- 
pressed without a trial. So also of the 
people whose meeting to protest against 
this lawless act was riotously dispersed 
by a lawless police order. 

No harm can come from the free 
expression of opinion, but only good. 
Is that government best which governs 
least? Let us listen to its advocates. 
Is that society best in which there is no 
government at all? Let us listen to its 
advocates. Or, if we will not listen 
ourselves, let us at least prove our con- 
fidence in our inerrant opinions by 
tolerating freedom of debate. Above 
all things, let us not be so mean as to 
deny to the advocates of weaker opinions 
that freedom of speech which we claim 
for ourselves, nor so cowardly as to see 
this done without our protest. 

Do we fear deadly crimes from incen- 
diary utterances? Let us learn from 
experience, as we may already from his- 
torical study and reflection, that incen- 
diary utterances in the open are harm- 
less. Do we fear riots from street meet- 
ings of the “lower classes”? Let us 
send the police there to preserve the 
peace instead of breaking the peace. 
Do we fear wholesale lawlessness by 
any class of the people? Let us insist 
upon rigid law abidingness by the 
servants of the people. It is in faithfully 
conserving that great inheritance of 
ours—free speech and a free press— 
and in the spirit largely, as well as in the 
letter narrowly, that we shall find our 
best guarantees of peace and order and 


progress. 
Chicago, IU. 


Lous F. Post. 
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Il. THE GROWING DESPOTISM OF OUR JUDICIARY, 


By THEropore ScHROEDER. 


HE FOUNDERS of our Republic 
thought they had established here 
a government of fallible men by fallible 
men. Because of the proneness of such 
to err, and in the interest of political 
betterment, all our constitution (so it 
was thought) guaranteed us the right 
of free speech and a free press, among 
other reasons, that our servants, the pub- 
lic officers, might have their official acts 
subjected to criticism and the public, by 
ballot, express its approval or disap- 
proval. It was thought that rule by 
divine right had been abolished forever, 
and criticism of officials was no longer 
to be a punishable affront to the Almighty 
whose proxy they impudently had as- 
sumed to be. 

We also thought we had established 
government according to law, as dis- 
tinguished from the despotism according 
to the arbitrary edicts of men. It was 
provided by our constitutions that no 
man should be deprived of life, liberty 
or property, except by due process of 
law, which meant by prior known, gen- 
eral, uniform and certain rules. How- 
ever, the lawlessness and despotism of 
our judiciary is slowly but surely entrench- 
ing itself behind a steady growth of prece- 
dents, which are fast converting these 
“servants” of the people into lawless 
masters, who may arbitrarily punish all 
who dare to criticise their official con- 
duct, even though such criticism is 
unprohibited, even by an unconstitu- 
tional statute. 

The latest outrage of this sort to come 
under my notice is about to be perpe- 
trated in the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota. :,One FrancisgB. Hart, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Minneapolis, was guilty 
of believing that the courts of his state 
were not above its constitution and that 
therefore under the latter he had a right 


at least to make a respectful criticism 
of some decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Accordingly he prepared a lengthy and 
dignified review of officially reported 
judicial opinions, the net result of which 
was to exhibit such contradictions and 
manifest disregard of elementary prin- 
ciples as to demonstrate at least the 
intellectual bankruptcy of the politicians 
who hold the judicial job. This lengthy 
document was sent to the chief justice 
of the state, to the Governor, and pub- 
lished in the daily newepapers of the 
state about December 7, 1907. I repeat 
that though severely critical and very 
convincing, it was dignified in tone and 
judicial in spirit. 

Accompanying that copy of the indict- 
ment of judicial “intelligence,” which 
was sent to Governor Johnson, was a 
special letter containing this statement: 

“My object in preparing the paper is 
to present in an orderly manner the char- 
acter of alleged grievances existing against 
the court, and to advise the court thereof 
that proper inquiry may be made (1) as 
to whether they are in fact grievances— 
that is, are the decisions referred to, or 
any of them, right? (2) If not right, 
is it possible in the making of them for 
the court to have been honestly wrong? 
(8) If not, is such flagrant disregard and 
violation of the rights of litigants with- 
out warrant of law or any apparent 
honest purpose or excuse, a just cause of 
impeachment ?” 

I cannot too often repeat that Mr. 
Hart’s arraignment of the court was 
dignified and convincing to real lawyers 
and was no violation of any statute or 
prior-known rule of the court, and yet 
the Supreme Court has appointed a 
special commission to disbar this man 
for having the temerity to believe them 
unfit to hold their high office, and to 
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express convincing reasons for his con- 
viction. Had these reasons not been 
so very convincing Mr. Hart would only 
have seemed ridiculous, and, of course, 
it is not thinkable that any self-respecting 
court would then have dignified such a 
silly performance by giving it any atten- 
tion. It must be therefore that the 
disbarment proceedings were instituted 
precisely because Mr. Hart’s criticism 
was not foolish but forceful to the damna- 
tion of the court. 

It must be interesting to the public 
to know by what pretenses the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed freedom of speech 
and of the press is to be explained away 
by the proposed judicial amendment of 
the constitution of Minnesota. Are they 
going to disbar Mr. Hart for misquoting 
their opinions or telling untruth about 
the court or for maliciously making 
groundless inference about their com- 
petency or intellectual honesty? Not 
at all! The special court has held that 
these issues are not involved. 

Here is the proposition on which 
disbarment is urged. Every lawyer in 
Minnesota takes an oath to conduct 
himself “with all good fidelity to the 
court,” and the statutes declare it his 
duty to “maintain the respect due to 
the courts of justice and judicial officers.” 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the statute does not inform us as 
to how much respect is due to a court 
such as Mr. Hart has shown to be a court 
of injustice, or to judicial officers who 
clearly are not “learned in the law,” 
as required by the Minnesota constitu- 
tion, and who are, of course, unable to 
discern their own defects. Neither does 
the statute prescribe disbarment as a 
penalty for not respecting judges even 
when their intellectual supereminence 
ought to inspire a very high respect. 

So then we ask what is fidelity to the 
court? Heretofore I had thought it 
meant only uprightness in conducting 
causes before the court; that is honestly 
helping the court to avoid error and 
promote an ever-refining sense of justice. 
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Such fidelity to courts, as a means of 
justice, might make it the duty of attor- 
neys to expose the injustice and incom- 
petence of judges, so as to secure their 
impeachment and defeat at coming elec- 
tions. But now we are confronted with 
the contention that a lawyer’s “fidelity 
to the courts” means faithfulness in 
concealing from the general public judi- 
cial errors and ignorance, especially 
if of such a character that intellectual 
dishonesty or corrupt motives might pos- 
sibly be inferred therefrom. It is in 
effect upon such monstrous contentions 
that it is proposed to disbar a lawyer 
who assumed to exercise his right of 
free speech, by submitting to the Gov- 
ernor and the electors the question as 
to whether impeachment charge should 
be filed before the legislature. 

What is meant by the statutory direc- 
tion to lawyers to “maintain the respect 
due to the courts of justice and judicial 
officers”? Heretofore this has been 
thought to mean that in the presence of 
the court, that such respectful demeanor 
shal] prevail as is essential to the orderly 
ascertainment of truth and the ensuring 
of justice. Now it is proposed by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, sworn to 
uphold the constitution of that state, 
to ignore that constitution’s provision 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and of 
press, and to establish a ent which 
in effect says that lawyers outside of 
court, by a sworn conspiracy of silence, 
must keep the public in ignorance of the 
facts which would prove that a particu- 
lar court has done great injustice and 
therefore is not entitled to respect, and 
to keep from laymen and voters the facts 
which might show that not very much 
respect was due to particular judicial 
officers. Unfortunately several states 
have already established judicial prece- 
dents which come very near to compelling 
such a conception of professional loyalty 
to the judiciary. 

A court or judge, respect for whom is 
maintained, or maintainable, only by 
suppressing criticism of official conduct 
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has forfeited all claim to respect. In a 
judge ignorance of those elementary 
principles of law by which justice is 
maintained is a more grave offense than 
venality, because his incompetence neces- 
sarily is an element for evil in every case 
that comes before him, whereas a pur- 
chasable judge with ability would go 
astray only in those few cases wherein 
the venal motive might be operative. 
The honest ignorance of judges, as well 
as their conscious dishonesty, should 
be exploited to those whose servants 
they are and whose votes they seek and 
no doubt the most competent critics are 
the lawyers. The judge who cannot 
maintain the respect of the bar and popu- 
lace in spite of honest criticism probably 
is not entitled to respect, and the judgewho 
is thus shown not to be entitled to respect, 
or who in fear of honest criticism would 
arbitrarily punish an honest, even thougha 
misguided, critic by disbarment, when he 
had violated no statute of his state and 
had only exercised according to his 
ability the constitutional right of free 
speech, such a court is seeking to estab- 
lish its own arbitrary power, which is 
not “due process of law,” and such a 
judge is already beneath contempt. It 
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is not so much Mr. Hart who is on trial, 
as is the Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
That part of the public which is not yet 
ready to bow “with humble prostration 
of intellect” before the fetish of a judi- 
ciary, rapidly becoming lawless in assert- . 
ing itself above criticism, will have a keen 
interest in watching for the result of this 
trial. Should Mr. Hart be disbarred I 
intend to have something more to say. 
There is no more crying need in our time 
than to arouse the people from their 
century-long dream of liberty under law, 
and make them realize the dangers of 
our progressive despotism through execu- 
tive and judicial constitutional amend- 
ment and usurpation, by which is growing 
up here a government by men inflicting 
penalties without authority of law, and 
overriding those constitutional guaran- 
tees of liberty which they have sworn to 
maintain. 


P. S.—Since the writing of this article 


the Supreme Court has found Mr. Hart 
to be in contempt and has disbarred him 
from practice for a period of six months 
(see 116 Northwestern Reporter, 212). 
THEODORE SCHROEDER. 
New York City. 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE AND SAVINGS-BANKS 
IN OHIO. 


By Hon. L. B. Hits. 


NFORTUNATE, perhaps, was Mr. 
Jones, in his December article in 
Tue Arena, when he selected the state 
of Ohio to support his contention that 
prohibition in Maine was responsible 
for large deposits in the Maine savings- 
banks, and that licensed saloons in Ohio 
explained the fact that savings deposits 
were much smaller in that state. 
Maine has one savings-bank for every 
6,336 of its population. Ohio has one 


savings-bank for every 18,000; in other 
words, according to population, Maine 
has three times as many savings-banks as 
Ohio. 

In the language of the breakfast-food 
advertisement, “There ’s a reason.” 

Let us see if prohibition is the correct 
one. 

By virtue of the revenue laws of the 
state of Ohio, credits are assessed and 
taxed at their tabulated value. Moneys 
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in banks are held to be credits. The 
rate of taxation in Ohio is about three 

r cent. In some of the cities it is as 
ki as three and one-half per cent. 
per one dollar, therefore if “A” has 
one hundred dollars on deposit in any 
banking institution in the state of Ohio 
and he makes a truthful statement to 
the assessor of his moneys, or credits, 
he will be assessed three per cent. of 
the same, or three dollars. Few savings- 
banks are able or willing to guarantee 
their depositors more than four per 
cent. ; is leaves the savings-bank 
depositor a net income of one per cent. 
on his money in Ohio banks. It is 
therefore seen at once that there is little 
encouragement in Ohio for a man or 
woman to open a savings account, and 
no particular inducement to organize and 
operate savings-banks. It is true, not- 
withstanding the apparent harshness of 
the law upon bank savings, there are 
many savings-banks in the state, but 
they are confined to the larger cities, 
where, it is said, the assessors are some- 
times kindly disposed, and where actual 
or truthful returns are not made, but in 
the smaller cities of Ohio, you will find 
no savings banks, for the reasons stated, 
and because in smaller communities 
where everybody knows the affairs of 
every other body, it is not so easy to 
conceal the fact that you have money in 
the local bank. As long as such a law 
exists in Ohio, the growth of savings- 
banks and their deposits will be slow. 
So it must be apparent, that so far as Ohio 
is concerned, neither license nor prohibi- 
tion has any effect one way or the other. 

The Maine savings-banks usually pay 
four per cent., and the accounts of 
depositors are exempt from local taxa- 
tion, the bank itself paying the tax 
assessment without diminution of the 
account of its depositor. This is the 
real answer to Mr. Jones, and the one 
Mr. Rappaport might have used in his 
article in the March Arena in which his 
explanation to Mr. Jones’ contention seems 
rather lame when we consider the facts. 
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As has been stated, Ohio is a great 
manufacturing state, and as observed 
by Mr. Rappaport, capitalists need no 
savings-banks. But Maine is also a 
great manufacturing state, and some of 
its great cotton mills pay larger divi- 
dends than the Standard Oil Company 
ever paid, or ever dreamed of paying. 
Maine’s magnificent water power will 
hold its industrials. Its other sources 
of wealth are natural, and apparently 
inexhaustible, namely, its lumber, and 
its vacation and hunting grounds. 

Said Nanki Poo to Yum Yun, “If it 
was n’t for the law, I might kiss you 
thus” (kisses her), and there is a law 
in Maine which in express terms prohibits 
the sale of malt or spiritous liquors, and 
many people imagine by reason thereof, 
Maine has no drunkenness, or less 
drunkenness than other states that have 
no such law. Ohio has one saloon to 
about each 1,000 inhabitants. In Bangor, 
Maine, in 1907, a city credited with a 
population of 23,000, thirty saloons or 
places where intoxicating liquors were 
sold, were in operation on a single street, 
namely, Exchange, from State street to 
the new depot. There were many others 
in various sections of the city. The 
principal business of the Bangor police 
court, presided over by Judge Chapman, 
was disposing of drunks. In Biddeford, 
16,000 population, saloons are openly 
run on the main street, and the sixteen 
drug stores there sell whisky by the pint 
or quart to any one who applies. The 
proprietor of the leading hotel was 
indicted so many times for liquor-selling 
that his name no longer appears in the 
proprietorship of said hotel, but it is 
operated as a corporation. One of the 
wealthiest men in the city has had a 
saloon there unmolested for years. Less 
than a year ago there were more than 
forty places in the town selling liquor. 
In Sandford, population 2,500, are two 
clubs, four or five places selling liquor, 
and, according to the local express agent, 
$500 are collected by him weekly for 
whisky packages sent there from Boston. 
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In Old Orchard, a summer resort, when 
the sheriff levied on the Hotel Velvet, 
300 quarts of whisky, 40 barrels of beer, 
one hundred dozen of cases of wine, were 
found. Liquor could be had from a 
dozen places in the town, and many of 
them were shown me by the chief of 
police of the place. 

I have visited and done business in 
every county, village, town and city in 
the state of Maine, and the places I 
have selected reflect the conditions in 
all as to the liquor traffic. In Portland 
of a Sunday morning, I have seen men 
and women seated on the curbs, drinking 
whisky from bottles they passed from 
one to another. 

Whisky salesmen travel all over Maine 
soliciting orders as freely as others do 
for groceries. The largest whisky house 
in Boston has had the same salesman 
in the same territory for more than 
twenty years. 

In Van Buren, Aroostook county, on the 
St. John’s river, are no regular drinking 
places, but on the other side are several 
well-appointed saloons, but nothing else. 
Their proprietors reside in Van Buren. 
For the accommodation of their patrons 
free ferries are operated day and night. 
As the banks of the river are watched 
closely by the United States revenue 
officers, those who to the other side 
to drink, knowing the danger of smug- 
gling, fill up their skins, in lieu of jugs 
and bottles, so that the procession of 
drunks day and night, in that town, 
affords an excellent object lesson to the 
temperance reformers. 

I have been in every state in the Unio 
and in most of the cities and towns of the 
same, and if the sense of sight is of any 
value to a man in forming a conclusion 
Maine is the “drunkenest” state of 
them all, not even excepting Kansas. 

There is a little town in Maine called 
New Sweden, whose proud boast is 
that every citizen there is a church 
member. I have the names of every 
inhabitant. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the male adults of this community are 





customers of a well-known Boston liquor 
house. Mr. Rappaport’s suggestion that 
twelve millions of dollars are spent by 
Maine citizens for liquor annually is 
not far out of the way. This, however, 
does not include the vast sums spent in 
the remote sections for Jamaica ginger, 
Peruna and flavoring extracts, which are 
shipped into the state in freight-car 
loads, and drank continually by people 
who never had an ailment except con- 
stitutional thirst. 

A divorce libel filed by a woman in 
Fox Croft, Maine, alleged that her hus- 
band was a confirmed drunkard, and that 
he would buy a dozen bottles at a time 
of the grocer of vanilla extract, and drink 
their contents before he could get home 
with his purchase. 

A Maine statute law prohibits the 
publishing, printing or circulating of 
any poster, paper, or other advertise- 
ment, announcing the sale or place of 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The daily 
papers in the state publish advertisements 
of Boston whisky dealers in large type, 
right-hand corner, top of column, next 
to pure reading matter. 

According to many lawyers in Maine 
the most frequent cause alleged for 
divorce, is drunkenness. 

In the town of Lancaster, population 
4,000, Erie county, New York, with 
thirty licensed saloons, there is less 
drunkenness apparent than in Houlton, 
Maine, same size, with no saloons. 

In the towns noted above, the jails are 
filled with drunks. There are numbers 
of county jails in Ohio absolutely without 
a single prisoner charged with any 
offense of any kind. The Union county 
(population 24,000, with 22 saloons) jail 
has not had a prisoner in nearly a year. 

It may be questioned, therefore, if 
prohibition in Maine has swelled the 
deposits in the savings-banks; there 
can, however, be no question that it 
has swelled the profits of the Boston 
liquor dealers. 


L. B. His. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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LINCOLN STEFFENS’ QUEST FOR A MOSES. 


The Searcher. 


N THE June issue of Everybody's Maga- 
zine Mr. Lincoln Steffens appears in 
the réle of a searcher in quest of a Moses who 
shall lead the people out of the bondage of 
the graft-infected and corruption-tainted Egypt 
of high finance and corporate domination, 
back to the Canaan of fundamental democ- 
racy Where equality of opportunities and of 
rights and a genuine government of the people, 
by the people and for the people shall obtain. 
Mr. Steffens in the réle of a modern Diogenes 
in search not merely of an honest man but of 
a statesman whose wisdom shall be only 
equaled by his courage and loyalty to moral 
idealism, is himself worthy of more than 
passing notice. 

He is one of a very few popular present- 
day writers whose experience and work 
entitle their writings to the serious attention 
of every high-minded patriot in the land. 
For years we have followed with increasing 
interest the steady growth of this seeker for 
the light. At first he did not impress us as 
being more than an earnest man, conscious 
of deadly evils in the body politic and ready 
to strike any corrupt head that might appear, 
regardless of consequences; but ignorant 
of the fact that the giant evils were due to 
certain fundamentally unjust and reactionary 
conditions which were absolutely inimical 
to a democracy. We felt that Mr. Steffens 
was at heart a true patriot, that a holy indig- 
nation stirred his being, but that he had not 
traced the streams of corruption to their 
source, so that his work, though immensely 
important because it was forcing men to take 
cognizance of crying wrongs which the crim- 
inal rich who have long posed as pillars of 
society and political leaders persistently 
declared did not exist. Mr. Steffens showed 
in a most convincing manner that the great 
evils were rampant in our municipal and 
national life, though he offered no adequate 
remedy for stamping them out. We felt, 
however, that the time would come when 
his investigations would place him on the 
trail that led to the fountain-head of corrup- 


tion. Then he would be forced to look at 
the grave question from the standpoint of a 
philosophic and constructive statesman. He 
would see not only the evil, but the cause, 
and he would not rest until he had found 
the remedies demanded, unless he was an 
opportunist politician or a self-seeker rather 
than a fundamental thinker whose moral 
courage and patriotism overmatched per- 
sonal considerations. 

Our hope in regard to Mr. Steffens has 
been realized. Steadily and bravely he has 
advanced from vantage-ground to vantage- 
ground, until to-day he is one of the clearest 
thinkers and one of the most fundamentally 
sound of that group of progressive democrats 
who believe in the step-by-step method of 
progress toward justice, equality of oppor- 
tunities and of rights, and that rule of the 
people which differentiates a democratic 
republic from a misrepresentative govern- 
ment that pretends to be popular but is in 
fact class-rule. Mr. Steffens is therefore a 
writer whose words should receive the atten- 
tion of all earnest men and women. 


A Backward Glance. 


We have had a decade of exposures. 
When in the early nineties of the last century 
Tue ARENA was the pioneer review that 
boldly attacked corrupt and republic-destroy- 
ing conditions, the cry came from every side 
that the charges that were made were un- 
founded, that conditions described did not 
exist; yet it was noted and pointed out that 
no attempt was made to refute the circum- 
stantial charges made. Blanket-denials, ac- 
companied by a wealth of invective calcu- 
lated to discredit all who dared to “cry aloud 
and spare not,” were all that was offered in 
answer to the exposures which this review 
persistently made. 

One thing that made the condition at that 
time especially discouraging was the fact 
that leaders in the business and political 
world—men who long had posed as the 
ultra-respectable pillars of society, and many 
conventional and academic leaders of thought 
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In the Mirror 


actively joined in the general denunciation of 
all who sought to awaken the people to the 
republic-destroying conditions then at work. 

We well remember the storm of invective 
and denunciation called forth by our series 
of papers on the slums of America, in which 
we discussed “Society’s Exiles,” “Sights in 
the Social Cellar,” “The Democracy of 
Darkness,” and kindred themes. These 
papers, which originally appeared in THe 
ArENA and were later published under the 
title of Civilization’s Inferno, were criticized 
by many who knew nothing of the subjects 
but who had been taught to parrot what 
certain powerful interests desired the public 
to believe. 

In much the same manner Henry D. 
Lloyd’s A Strike of Millionaires Against 
Miners and that clarion call to sleeping 
America, Wealth Against Commonwealth, 
were denounced by the “safe and sane.” 

Yet, as subsequent events proved, our 
stories of the slums, which were based almost 
entirely on what we ourselves had seen, and 
Mr. Lloyd’s books were under-statements 
instead of exaggerations of actual facts. 
Happily for the Republic, certain official 
investigations soon took place that failed of 
their intended purpose of whitewashing the 
guilty. Then followed a series of exposures 
which forced men everywhere to take note. 
Professor Parsons did a tremendously import- 
ant work in his masterly discussions of the 
telephone, telegraph and railway situations. 

The investigations and exposures revealed 
corrupt and alarming conditions on every 
hand. Conscience-guided men and women 
among our essayists, journalists and novelists 
took up the work which they felt impelled to 
do in the interests of just and clean govern- 
ment. A notable series of important works 
of fiction followed which were invaluable as 
public educators. Such books as The Octopus, 
by Frank Norris; The Plum-Tree, The 
Deluge, The Second Generation and Light- 
Fingered Gentry, by David Graham Phillips; 
The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair; The Romance 
of John Bainbridge, by Henry George, Jr., 
and a number of other virile social studies 
served an important part in the campaign of 
education. 

Mr. Steffens’ masterly papers on “The 
Shame of the Cities”; Ida Tarbell’s popular 
exposure of the Standard Oil’s criminal 
record; Rudolph Blankenburg’s exposure 
of corrupt practices under the Quay-Penrose 
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régime in Pennsylvania, backed by the great 
public-service corporations; J. Warner Mills’ 
pers on “The Economic Struggle in Colo- 
rado”; Charles E. Russell’s masterly expos- 
ure of the beef-trust; and Professor Frank 
Parsons’ great work, The Railways,jT he 
Trusts and The People, were a second factor 
in the popular education; while the insurance 
investigation, the official report of the Presi- 
dent’s commission to investigate the beef- 
trust, or, rather, such small part of it as was 
allowed to see the light of day; the facts 
brought out in the suits against the Standard 
Oil Company and various railway investiga- 
tions and suits; the exposure of the morally 
criminal record of leading Senators by 
David Graham Phillips in his important 
series of papers, “The Treason of the Senate,” 
also materially furthered the general awaken- 
ing of the conscience of the American people, 
and incidentally they brought to light the 
important fact that the evil conditions, the 
reign of graft and corruption, were not due 
to pot-house politicians or the ignorant 
voters, as men of the Chauncey M. Depew 
class had so long striven to make the people 
imagine, but that the master offenders were 
the great pillars of society who had posed as 
the ultra-respectables or the “safe and sane” 
members of the community. It was seen 
that the chief offenders were the great trust 
magnates, the public-service chieftains, the 
Wall-Street high financiers and their handy- 
men who ramified the commercial feudalism 
in al] departments of government, who were 
picketed in the journalistic, educational and 
religious strongholds of the nation and who 
were reinforced by a veritable army of lawyers 
whose intellectual acuteness was only sur- 
passed by their moral obliquity. All the 
investigations and exposures tended to prove 
one great fact—that the mighty fountain-head 
of corruption lay in special privilege, especially 
in special privilege that enabled men to con- 
trol the public-service corporations and the 
nation’s circulating medium. And this rev- 
elation explained what had so long puzzled 
many. It showed precisely why such men 
as Chauncey M. , Harriman, Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Ryan, the Whitneys and the 
hosts of political bosses and handy-men who 
served as retainers for these commercial 
feudal chiefs, were so indignant at what they 
loved to call the “anarchistic ravings,” the 
“demagogic appeals,” “loose talk” and 
“assaults on the nation’s prosperity.” 
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The Peril and Promise of The Present. 

The exposures, happily, have been so com- 
plete and incontestible in character that the 
old refuge of denunciation and vituperation, 
under which the criminal rich so long took 
shelter, no longer affords protection. More- 
over, the people are at last awakening; but 
since the lid has been lift.2 and the guilty 
can no longer divert attention by denouncing 
the reformers, new cries are being raised. 
We are told that the people are tired of 
exposures, that the nation desires that silence 
shall follow the revelations. Mark the fact: 
the demand is not that those proven to be 
chronic law-breakers and plunderers of the 
millions be sent to the penitentiary. Nor is 
it urged that laws be passed to better safe- 
guard the people. Instead, the great crim- 
inals and their army of retainers and servitors 
have raised the cry, “Let us alone!” and 
frequently this cry is accompanied by the 
threat that they will wreak their vengeance on 
the people if any effective attempts are made 
to punish those caught red-handed in the 
commission of crime. The hope of the 
enemies of the Republic lies in stopping the 
agitation before any effective measures to 
meet the giant evil have been enacted. 

If the lid can now be put on; if some 
pseudo or pretended reforms can be substi- 
tuted for real and efficient remedies; and if 
the great criminal and corrupt bosses can 
compass tie election of some one who, while 
pretending to favor the people, is satisfactory 
to the so-called “interests” or the corrupt 
feudalism of privileged wealth, the Republic 
will be in graver danger than ever before 
and the prospect of a recrudescence of dem- 
ocracy through peaceful means, or a return 
of a government of, for and by the people, 
in place of the present government of corpo- 
rations through political bosses and money- 
controlled machines, without the shock of 
force, will be far less probable than at any 
preceding period. No one knows this fact 
better than the criminal rich who are to-day 
so brazenly demanding a cessation of expos- 
ures and of the prosecution of the great law- 
breakers. 

On the other hand, if the lid can be kept 
off, if there is no cessation in the work of 
unmasking evil conditions til] the public 
sentiment is so aroused that no half-way 
measures will be tolerated, a great step will 
be taken in the interests of democracy. 

But the present demands more than 
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mere exposures. They are vitally necessary, 
but they must be complemented by funda- 


mental measures to root out the evils and by 
the election of statesmen who not only are 
honest and loyal to the people, but who see 
the root causes of the evils and who have 
the moral] courage to stand resolutely for gen- 
uine and not make-believe remedies. 

In these things lies the promise of the 
future. There can be no doubt but what 
the people are rapidly awakening. A new 
and a great hope is filling the minds of mil- 
lions. Moral idealism is again taking posses- 
sion of the brain and heart. But the hour is 
as crucial as any in the history of the Repub- 
lic, and for those who still believe that dem- 
ocracy or a genuinely popular government 
can yet be rewon for the people without 
force or bloodshed, it is impossible to over- 
estimate the momentous character of the 
present struggle. It is therefore well that 
we have a strong, fearless and thoughtful 
writer making the quest for a real Moses 
for the present crisis. 


President Roosevelt Under The 
Searchlight. 


Mr. Steffens begins his search for a states- 
man wise and brave enough to meet the 
present crisis, by a vivid pen-picture of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as he has known him since 
he entered political life as a New York 
police commissioner. It is fortunate for 
the President that the writer is a strong 
friend and admirer of Mr. Roosevelt. It 
is fortunate for the cause of truth that Mr. 
Steffens’ close observation of the President 
during his public career has been comple- 
mented by a series of personal interviews 
stretching over a number of years and capped 
by a recent conversation in which the vital 
question under consideration was fully can- 
vassed. And finally, it is fortunate for the 
Republic that the interviewer is not one of 
those blind Roosevelt angel-painters of the 
Jacob Riis variety, but instead he is enough 
of a patriot to place the nation’s weal above 
personal admiration; enough of a philosophic 
statesman in spirit to follow the trail of 
corruption to its common source—privilege, 
which enables the few to levy tribute on the 
many, and especially that most odious form 
of privilege that gives to the few monopoly 
rights in great public utilities or natural mon- 
opolies which are essential for the needs—mon- 
opoly rights which enable cunning, unscrupul- 
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ous and daring buccaneers of commerce to 
plunder the producing and consuming mil- 
lions at will by extortionate rates, by stock- 
watering, legislative protection and legal 
immunities, extortionate salaries to favored 
officials, and various other unjust and morally 
criminal practices. 

Mr. Steffens’ long years of search into the 
conditions productive of corruption, graft 
and the deterioration of moral idealism in 
American municipalities and the Republic 
at large, have made him an expert in this 
realm. His superb courage in uncovering 
iniquity and showing the real source of public 
corruption has already made him a marked 
man among the criminal rich and republic- 
wreckers. 

In making his study of Mr. Roosevelt the 
writer throws some luminous side-lights on 
the President’s mental make-up and his 
actions in certain critical moments, that 
will explain much to thousands who have 
been greatly perplexed at the President’s 
vacillation, shifty actions and compromising 
in moments of victory from time to time. 

Mr. Steffens quotes from an interview with 
the President in which the latter declared 
that he does not claim to represent public 
opinion. “I am no demagogue,” exclaimed 
the Chief Magistrate. “The public interest, 
not public opinion, is my guide.” 

The question naturally arises in the minds 
of many readers at this point: Is not that 
precisely what the Emperor William would 
have replied if the same question had been 
asked him? And if public opinion or the 
people’s wishes and desires are not to be 
considered by the Chief Magistrate or the 
people’s servants, what becomes of popular 
rule? What differentiates a Republic from 
a monarchal despotism, in so far as the obli- 
gations of the public servants are concerned ? 

Mr. Steffens does not seem to realize this 
vital fact, perhaps because another funda- 
mental weakness of a more personal charac- 
ter as it relates to President Roosevelt is at 
once suggested to his mind as he proceeds 
to consider this declaration in its bearing 
upon Mr. Roosevelt and the present crisis. 

“The leader,” he holds, who follows this 
doctrine, “should have either a pretty definite 
philosophy of the philosophy of the common 
g00d or—a substitute. Mr. Roosevelt has 


the substitute. He is no philosopher, as he 
well knows. 
“His is not that sort of mind, he said, when 
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I asked him my leading question. He 
admitted that he does n’t know what the 
matter is, fundamentally; and that he does 
not know what to do about it, fundamentally. 
He wishes he did. . . . He bent forward in 
the attitude of attack. sl 

“** All my life,” he said, ‘I have been striking 
at evils; here; there; wherever they have 
shown a head to hit, there I have struck, and 
with all my might.’” 

The President in this declaration states 
only a half-truth. He has attacked more or 
less resolutely many evils, when his own 
friends were not supposed to be implicated 
and when his own interests would not be 
jeopardized; and when the political machine 
has not been antagonizing him, he has been 
strangely solicitous for its safety. One or 
two instances of scores that might be cited 
will serve to illustrate this fact. 

When Mr. Parker, speaking by the cards, 
charged that great corporate interests were 
contributing to Mr. Roosevelt’s i 
fund, the President, though his own intimate 
friend and a member of his own cabinet, 
Mr. Cortelyou, was the fat-frying campaign 
collector, promptly, circumstantially and sav- 
agely denied the charge. No more positive 
denial could have been framed than was 
made by President Roosevelt when he threw 
the lie direct into the teeth of his opponent. 
Yet after the election, when official investiga- 
tions showed that Mr. Parker's statement had 
been absolutely true and that interested 
officials of the great insurance corporations 
had wrongfully mulcted the treasuries of 
their companies of the trust funds to further 
the Republican party, did Mr. Roosevelt 
punish Mr. Cortelyou for falsifying to him 
in regard to this serious question? No. 
Mr. Cortelyou was promoted from Postmaster- 
General to the most important position in 
the Cabinet, with the possible exception of 
that of the State portfolio, which was already 
held by a gentleman who had long been 
the most active and efficient handy-man of 
the law-defying bosses and corporation inter- 
ests in the nation’s metropolis. 

Again, no man has ever more savagely 
denounced the secret rebates and rebaters 
than President Roosevelt, yet he gave a 
cabinet position to one of the most successful 
rebaters in the land, and when the facts given 
under oath were brought to the public before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, includ- 
ing Mr. Paul Morton’s own damaging admis~ 
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sions, which proved how he had systemat- 
ically indulged in rebating for the benefit 
of his railroad, President Roosevelt promptly 
gave him a clean bill of health. 

Similar cases might be multiplied. These, 
however, will serve to show that the Presi- 
dent has been far more discriminating in his 
hitting at evils and evil-doers than he would 
have the public believe. 

But the most important revelation made 
in the above extract is the fact that the Presi- 
dent is not a philosophic statesman; that 
he is painfully superficial; that he is ignorant 
of the fundamental causes of present evil 
conditions, after all his years of political 
life, in which, at first, he appeared in the réle 
of the enemy of corrupt machines and polit- 
ical rings; later as a defender and beneficiary 
of the organization. Yet he confesses to 
ignorance as to fundamental causes and 
remedies. This confession is almost incred- 
ible. It shows an ignorance that is excep- 
tional among intelligent students of political 
conditions who do not hold briefs for great 
corporations and the political bosses who 
manipulate the money-controlled machines. 

Further light on the superficial character 


of the President’s statesmanship is shown 
in the following extract from one of Mr. 


Steffens’ interviews with Mr. Roosevelt. 
This paragraph is also interesting as giving the 
genesis of the famous “square deal” phrase. 

Mr. Steffens describes how during the 
Roosevelt-Parker campaign he called on 
the President to try to persuade him to ask 
the people instead of the corporations to 
contribute to his campaign fund. He found 
the President interested in political, but not 
at all in economic problems underlying 
political questions. And he then uttered 
this reproach: 

“*Mr. President, I do n’t believe you will 
ever solve any of our real problems. You 
merely stand for a square deal.’ 

“Down came his fist upon the desk. He 
sprang to his feet. He had n’t heard or he 
did n’t heed the reproach. No, this man of 
action seized, as he always does seize out of 
books and men, that which he had use for, 
and that alone. 

“*That’s it,’ he exclaimed. ‘A square 
deal. That’s exactly what I do stand for. 
And I shall say so in my next public utterance.’ 

“And he did. His next public statement 
was his famous reply to Mr. Parker, and he 
wound it up with ‘a square deal.’” 
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Mr. Steffens feels that the President, 
blindly strixing at evils instead of battling 
against the fundamental evil, represents the 
great masses of American people. They, too, 
have no clear idea of the underlying or funda- 
mental cause of evil conditions. But the 
case is not the same, for the people have long 
been confused by the “kept” editors and 
other hired agents of the “interests,” and 
they have not been behind the scenes as has 
President Roosevelt. On the subject of 
attacking the consequences rather than bat- 
tling against causes, Mr. Steffens observes: 

“What are good men doing, separately, 
everywhese? Like the President, they are 
hitting at heads, striking at evils. Who is 
looking for that Evil which is the source 
of all our superficial evils? No one. We 
are all fighting the consequences, not the 
causes of our corruption. In one place the 
reformers are closing saloons; in another 
they are trying (in vain) to send big rascals 
to jail; in still others they are beating the 
boss. Good work, yes, but who is dealing 
with the system that supports the liquor 
interest and causes intemperance? Who is 
proposing to deliver from temptation the men 
who offer bribes and take them? A few men 
are just beginning to look behind the political 
boss to the business bosses who ‘keep’ the 
organization. How many are asking what 
it is that turns our ablest and most courageous 
business leaders into enemies of the republic? 

“Half a dozen. And the President is not 
of them. I put my favorite question to him 
one evening, and he listened to it, sunk deep 
in his chair. Here it is: 

“*What does it mean that in all our cities— 
all that I have studied—the public-service 
corporations are the principal sources of 
political corruption ?’ 

“He did n’t know.” 

The case of the average man on the street 
and that of the President are in no way 
analogous. Everything that a prostituted 
press could do, everything that political 
machines could achieve and that the money 
of the privileged interests could accomplish 
to influence public opinion has been employed 
with the one object in view of misleading and 
confusing the people. The position of the 
millions has been that of an audience in front 
of a company of jugglers who by the aid of 
confederates and assistants behind the scenes 
are able to mystify and perplex the audience 
at every turn. But President Roosevelt 
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has been behind the scenes for years. He 
knows as well as does Lincoln Steffens or any 
other intelligent student of political evils 
who has come into intimate touch with 
present-day political life, that the corrupt 
political rings derive their sustenance from 
corrupt business rings seeking privileges at 
the expense of the people; that the success of 
of the corrupt boss depends on the money he 
receives from the enemies of the Republic 
for the making effective of the money-con- 
trolled machine. 

The time might have been when Mr. 
Roosevelt did not know this; but is there 
any friend of the President in the land to-day 
who imagines that he is so feeble-minded 
that he does not know these things? Indeed, 
Mr. Steffens cites an incident that occurred 
years ago that would have opened the eyes 
of any man who wished to see. 

He shows how Mr. Roosevelt was ap- 
proached when young in politics, by the offer 
of a bribe in the form of a most advantageous 
business connection or legal partnership, 
if he would stop fighting the political ring. 
It was all right “if he was only seeking 
applause or political promotion,” to use Mr. 
Steffens’ words. “But if he was sincere, 
he ought to wake up and realize that the 
‘political ring’ he talked about was only 
part of a business ring, and that this big 
business ring controlled everything worth 
having in life in New York: political offices, 
business opportunities, big retainers in the 
law, social position—everything, and that he 
could n’t get anywhere without ‘standing in’.” 

Roosevelt in that day had not been seduced. 
He had not yet become an opportunist poli- 
tician. Mr. Steffens cites another incident 
which it seems would have opened the eyes 
of any one who did not wish to be blind, but 
space prevents our noticing it at length. 

Perhaps the most illuminating point in 
the whole paper touching Mr. Roosevelt is 
found in the following confession by the 
President, made to Mr. Steffens ten years 
ago. He had been describing his battle 
against the corrupt political ring and the evils 
generally against which he had warred during 
his first term in the New York legislature. 
In referring to it and his fatal decision to win 
personal and immediate success by consorting 
with the organization which he knew to be 
a condoner when not an upholder of evils, he 
said : 

“I accomplished practically nothing. I 
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beat a few bad measures; passed a few good 
ones, and I satisfied nobody; neither my 
party, nor the reformers, nor myself. So I 
made up my mind that I, Theodore Roose- 
velt, the man, could do nothing in this world; 
but that as one among many, as a politician, 
with a party back of me, I might do some- 
thing, by choosing among the good things 
those which might be put through, and among 
the bad things those which might be beaten.” 

Here we find the statesman becoming the 
opportunist politician. Here we have the 
key to Rooseveltism and the chief reason why 
a very large section of the plutocracy has 
always been staunch for Roosevelt. And 
this also explains why Roosevelt, while pre- 
tending to want real reform, has eschewed 
real reformers in selecting his counselors. 
Men like LaFollette and Governor Cummins 
have been passed over and in their stead he 
has selected Root, Cortelyou, Taft, Bacon, 
Knox, Lodge, Spooner, and others who have 
been either master bosses or leading handy- 
men for the law-defying corporations.§ 

When Mr. Steffens recently tried to drive 
home to the reason and conscience of the 
President the fact that it is the “system” 
that must be fought, the President refused to 
see the obvious fact—the “one thing” to be 
attacked. And finally he displayed some- 
thing of the spirit of the much-despised 
mollycoddle. It was after he refused to see 
what is so clear to almost every one else who 
wants to see and who has the slightest knowl- 
edge of the actual political conditions.j 

“He started at me fiercely,” says Mr. 
Steffens. “‘How can a man fight that?’” 

Strange question, Mr. President, for you 
to ask. Senator LaFollette has eloquently 
answered the question; so has Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson; so has Governor Folk, and so 
have other great statesmen under the com- 
pulsion of moral idealism and faith in the 
people and the eternal ethical verities. And 
what is more, these men have not only shown 
how a man can fight “that,” but they have 
successfully fought what Mr. Roosevelt 
terms “that.” 

That there is much, very much, about 
Theodore Roosevelt that is attractive 
to those who come in contact with him in 
such a way as not to cross him, goes without 
saying; and that the President has performed 
a great and very necessary work in somewhat 
tardily joining the procession of popular 
leaders who have pointed out some of the 
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master evils and injustices of the day is 
equally true. And Mr. Steffens’ friendship 
for Mr. Roosevelt, extending over fifteen 
years, though it does not blind him to some 
of the President’s glaring weaknesses and 
inconsistencies, is shown in the tribute he 
pays to Mr. Roosevelt when in the conclud- 
ing part of his sketch he says: 

“The President, then, is simply the greatest 
of those blind but loyal political leaders whom 
a blind but encouraged democracy has 
raised up here and there to lead our first 
random, reconnoitering charges against the 
organization of abuses that has taken the 
place of representative government in the 
United States. . . . Theodore Roosevelt will 
go down through history as a great democratic 
leader rather than a great President.” 

We cannot agree with Mr. Steffens’ opinion 
that Theodore Roosevelt will be known to 
history as a democratic leader. He has been 
one of many awakeners of a sleeping nation, 
but he has been more of a reactionary than 
a democrat, and, as Mr. Steffens has clearly 
shown, he himself confesses ignorance of the 
fundamental causes of and remedies for 
present-day evils; while he has elected to be 
an opportunist politician fighting with the 
money-controlled machine and selecting such 
reactionary counselors as Root, Cortelyou, 
Bonaparte, Taft, Bacon, Knox, Spooner and 
Lodge, rather than leaguing himself with the 
incorruptible and morally courageous cham- 
pions of the people against the law-defying and 
criminal corporations and privileged interests 
known as the “system.” Hence we cannot 
predict that Mr. Roosevelt in history will be 
recognized as a democratic leader. 

In this connection it is well to observe that 
Mr. Steffens, even when he quotes from those 
he interviews, states that he wishes to “insist 
not on the language, which I am not precise 
about, but only upon the general ideas sug- 
gested to the reader. And there again, my 
purpose is not only to give the best thought 
of the man I quote, but to set people thinking 
for themselves.” 


Mr. Taft: The we Opportunist 
olitician. 


From Mr. Roosevelt we turn to the man 
whom the President has selected as his suc- 
cessor; and at the very outset, before noticing 
Mr. Steffens’ characterization and his report 
of interviews with the Secretary of War, it 
is well to call to mind certain facts. 
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All persons who have studied present-day 
political conditions must have been impressed 
with the circumstance that since the modern 
commercial feudalism has arisen and has 
set out to conquer and gain complete control 
of the government, the corporation influences, 
including the political boss, the controlled 
press and the handy-men of the “interests” 
are all a unit in opposing any statesman who 
they find cannot be seduced or swerved from 
loyalty to the demands of-fundamental dem- 
ocracy and the rights of all the people. The 
only apparent exception to this rule is found 
where certain political bosses find that an 
incorruptible popular leader is probably 
going to win in spite of the opposition, and 
they desire to be found on the winning side, 
or when they pretend to favor the popular 
leader only to knife him when the oppor- 
tunity is offered. 

Now there are and have been many men 
who pretend to be honest representatives of 
fundamental democracy and popular rights 
and who have been very lavish in fair prom- 
ises, who have, notwithstanding all this, been 
loyally and efficiently supported by great 
political bosses, corrupt corporations and 
their handy-men. But this is because pred- 
atory wealth has no fear of these popular 
champions. 

Now among the rank and file of plutocracy’s 
minions, among the great privileged interests, 
the public-service corporations, trusts and 
monopolies, the masters of the money-con- 
trolled machines, the political bosses and 
corporation handy-men, the “kept” editors 
and the apologists for the “system,” we find 
no single voice raised in aggressive advocacy 
of Senator LaFollette, of Mr. Bryan, of Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson or of Governor Folk. And 
why? Because the plutocracy understands 
perfectly well that what these men say they 
mean; that they are not opportunist poli- 
ticians; that they are neither fundamentally 
reactionary nor statesmen who will put the 
party machine or personal considerations 
above the rights of the people, above justice 
and the ideal of equality of opportunities and 
of rights. With this fact in view, it is very 
significant that the most notorious political 
boss in America to-day, Cox of Ohio, is the 
most active and aggressive ‘champion of 
Secretary Taft in the Buckeye State. In 
Massachusetts Boss Lodge, the loved one 
of the privileged interests of the Bay State, 
and Samuel Powers, the well-known handy. 
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man of the public-service corporations, have 
been the two most aggressive champions of 
Mr. Taft. While the Financial Chronicle 
the most authoritative organ of the “interests” 
in’Wall Street, thus “O.K.’s” the candidacy 
of the Secretary of War: 

“Mr. Taft is a man whom every one 
respects, and no opposition can be made to 
him except on the ground that he is heir to 
the place appointed by the present ruling 
President.” And the Chronicle continues: 
“If time should prove that any of the recently 
enacted laws are working industrial mischief, 
he will not hesitate to urge remedial legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding he wears Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mantle.” 

These words, coming from the Wall-Street 
journal which the Springfield Republican 
well characterizes as “above any other pub- 
lication the organ” of the great corporate 
interests, are highly significant. 

Mr. Steffens turns from the President to 
consider Mr. Roosevelt’s friend, who is also 
the true and tried friend of the railway inter- 
ests, as was amply shown when he appeared 
in the réle of a Columbus of capitalism as 
Federal judge and discovered that the Inter- 
state Commerce Law could be made an 


excuse for an injunction against organized 
labor, and thus secured precisely what the 
great railway corporations most desired. 


“Mr. Taft,” says the interviewer, “may 
succeed Roosevelt as President, but as a 
democratic leader making war—never. 

“*“My temperament is against that,’ 
Secretary said. 

“And that’s true, and that’s the point,” 
adds Mr. Steffens. 

And then he goes on to discuss, to compare 
and to contrast Mr. Taft and the President. 
He finds that in some respects the Secretary 
resembles Mr. Roosevelt. Like the Presi- 
dent, he has no fixed idea as to what is the 
matter, fundamentally. He therefore cannot 
be expected to meet the great need of the 
hour. 

“He also will strike, not at evil, but at 
evils; at consequences, not causes. He also 
has no policy. . . . If Taft is made President, 
there will be a difference between the two 
administrations as great as the difference 
between the two men. We got, not results, 
but a result, from Roosevelt: the encourage- 
ment of a people to solve their own problems. 

““We shall lose that under you, Mr. 
Taft? Is n’t thet a fair criticism ?’ 


the 
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“*Yes,” he said, thoughtfully, 
fair criticism.’”’ 

Roosevelt’s strength lay in his willingness to 
fight some of the giant evils, and this made 
him an educator and an enlightener, even 
though he was not philosopher enough to 
seek and find the root cause of the evil, or, 
if he did find it, was not morally courageous 
enough to fight the system or what he termed 
“that.” 

But Mr. Steffens does not encourage us 
to believe that Mr. Taft either possesses the 
light necessary for true leading or the fight 
that made Roosevelt a wholesome influence 
in the present crisis. Mr. Taft’s assumed 
ignorance of the root causes of the evil con- 
ditions is pitiful, and his assumed confidence 
that if regulation is tried the great public- 
service corporations will not in the future 
do as they dave done in the past—regulate the 
government instead of the government regu- 
lating them, must have aroused the risibilities 
of the great railway magnates who loved 
Taft for the service he had rendered them 
when Federal judge. 

Mr. Steffens shows how Mr. Taft sought 
to justify his action as Secretary of War, in 
approving an amendment to a railroad fran- 
chise making it perpetual, in the Philippines. 
After quoting Mr. Taft's s lame and impotent 
plea, the interviewer continues: 

“Mr. Taft explained the difference between 
a ‘street railway which must monopolize the 
street it occupies, and a steam railroad, 
which leaves room for competition over any 
land a rival may wish to condemn.’ But he 
had no ear for the practical monopoly which 
railroads have by their corruption of the 
franchise-granting power of legislatures and, 
more serious still, by their control of the 
money, the capital, the credit of the United 
States. David H. Moffatt, of Colorado, 
Clark, of Montana, or any other promoter 
of new railroads, can tell him about this. 
And this is IT; this is the system which is 
fixing its hold upon states, the United States, 
transportation, our new resources, and our 
old industries, like steel and oil. But Mr. 
Taft is not afraid of trusts and combinations.” 

No, Mr. Taft is no more afraid of trusts 
and combinations than are John D. Rocke- 
feller, J. Pierpont M , Thomas F. Ryan, 
Senator Aldrich, Pat M’Carren, or Boss Cox; 
and we may add, neither are these gentlemen 
afraid of Mr. Taft. 

Space prevents our giving a more extended 
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notice of Mr. Steffens’ interview with the 
Secretary of War and his analysis of Mr. 
Taft, the would-be political leader. Sufficient 
to say that he shows very clearly how under 
the candidacy of Mr. Taft, men like the noto- 
rious Boss Cox are coming back into power. 
Then Mr. Steffens thus concludes his paper 
on the Secretary of War, based on his inter- 
views with the man: 

“The President had no light, but he had 
fight, and he fought in the open, interest- 
ingly, so that we all saw what was against 
him. That was a public education; it 
‘hurt business,’ but it helped men. Taft 
has the fight in him, too, and he will fight 
our battles valiantly, but alone, on the quiet. 
He also will compromise with a misrepre- 
sentative Congress; he also will get ‘results’; 
but he also will leave a misrepresentative 
government. In short, whether he wins or 
loses, we shal] lose—interest; and whether he 
receives light himself or not, we shall not re- 
ceive it.” 


In the Mirror 


Senator LaFollette: A Real Popular 
Leader. 


The reader who turns with Mr. Steffens 
from the latter’s interviews with the President 
and Mr. Taft to the conversation with Senator 
LaFollette, will experience a sense of relief 
and exhilaration very like what one experiences 
in going from a malarial swamp up to the 
invigorating air of a mountain slope. Here 
there is no pitiful shambling or halting; no 
blind swinging of the shillalahs in a hit-or-miss 
effort to strike certain evil heads; no high- 
sounding platitudes that mark the approved 
“safe and sane” candidate before election, 
that create such ripples of merriment behind 
the curtains where the masters of the money- 
controlled machines prepare the slates and 
dress the stage to deceive the voters. No, 
Senator LaFollette is not only a fighter; 
he is a fundamental thinker. He does not 
make fish of one and fowl of another. He 
fights the “system” and all the evil-doers 
who are manning the pirate crafts that are 
to-day plundering the people and defying 
the laws of the land. 

There are several things in Senator LaFol- 
lette’s career that remind one of like moments 
in the public life of Theodore Roosevelt; but 
how great the difference in the course pursued. 
On the one hand we have the statesman under 
the compulsion of moral idealism, who is true 
to his faith in democracy and the people, 
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and on the other the opportunist politician 
who places immediate success and personal 
considerations above the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good government and free institu- 
tions. 

We have seen how when Mr. Steffens was 
discussing the “system” as the fountain-head 
of our republic-destroying and manhood- 
debauching conditions, Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
claimed, “How can a man fight that?” We 
have also seen that the time came when Mr. 
Roosevelt as a legislator was impatient 
because he had only succeeded in killing a 
few bad bills and aiding a few good ones, 
because he was fighting the corrupt politica} 
machine, and he decided to become an oppor- 
tunist politician and get in on the machine 
band-wagon. 

Mr. LaFollette had precisely the same 
thing to meet. He offended the machine 
and the interests, and they exiled him from 
office and condemned him to remain for years 
in private life. But he refused to compromise 
with corruption, injustice and oppression. 
He found himself one man against the Spooner- 
corporation state machine. He did not cry, 
“How can a man fight that?” He did not 
show the white feather. No, he simply 
went forth as did David against Goliath, and 
he demonstrated anew the power of moral 
idealism and the fact that the heart of the 
American people is sound. He whipped 
the machine and the corporations in the 
state to a stand-still and gave his people a 
larger measure of political and economic 
independence than is found in almost any 
state in America to-day. So much for the 
difference between Senator LaFollette and 
President Roosevelt. 

But returning to Mr. Steffens. The inter- 
view, he tells us, was “rapid and easy.” 
When asked what the matter was the Senator 
replied : 

“*Politically, the trouble can be summed 

up in one phrase: misrepresentative govern- 
ment. Our government does not represent 
the people. . . . Back of that is the fact that 
the government ‘does represent privilege. . 
I mean that our government is manned by the 
agents, sometimes honest, often corrupt, 
of businesses which have, or want to have, 
what we call “special privileges,” which 
really are just plain advantages over other 
men and other businesses.’ 

“*For example ?’ 


“*Franchises to railroads; exceptional 
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rights to land, timber, deposits of minerals, 
coal—the natural resources of the country.’”’ 

In answer to the question, “*What do you 
propose to do about it ?’” the Senator replied: 

““What we did in Wisconsin. Restore 
representative government; redeem the dem- 
ocracy; set up an establishment which will 
deal in our interest with all these forces.’” 

The interview with the Senator from Wis- 
consin was brief but very full of vital truth, 
so muclr so that we heartily wish all friends 
of free institutions would secure the June 
Everybody’s and read the entire paper care- 
fully. It will prove highly illuminating to 
those who, like Secretary Taft, appear to 
be wandering in the dark, providing they 
wish the light. Of course, to those who desire 
to reap benefits by an alliance with the 
Mammon of unrighteousness, the plain truths 
cogently stated will be of little value, as there 
are none so blind as those who will not see. 
But to the honest patriot who loves the Repub- 
lic, who believes in democracy and who wishes 
light on the great question, the words of 
Senator LaFollette will be illuminating. 

Of the great danger that threatens the 
Republic—the federation of the oppressive 
monopolies and special privileged interests, 
Senator LaFollette had a word to say that is 
as timely as it is disquieting. 

“*You said in your speech on the Aldrich 
bill,’” observed Mr. Steffens, “‘that the special 
interests were combining into one mammoth 
trust.’” 
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*““*Yes, and I meant just that. I meant 
this one great combination which, while yet 
not complete, already controls the finances 
and the industries and the transportation 
and the natural resources of the country, 
as it does the government of states and of the 
nation. And it is growing.’” 

It would be difficutl to find two leading 
members of one party who better represent 
the two great contending armies in the present 
crisis than do Secretary Taft and Senator 
LaFollette. One pretends to represent the 
people, is brave, loyal, wise, just, and faithful 
to the trust which democracy imposes on 
her children who would serve her worthily, 
and he is feared and hated by all the corrupt 
bosses, the high financiers, the railway and 
other law-defying corporations. 

Why does the great organ of the “interests,” 
the Financial Chronicle, have eulogies} for 
Taft? Why are bosses and corporation 
handy-men, like Cox, Lodge and Powers, 
and the interests that they represent thor- 
oughly satisfied with Secretary Taft? And 
why are all these influences without exception 
strenuously opposed to Senator LaFollette, 
if it is not because they are confident that 
Secretary Taft will represent the feudalism 
of privileged interests and help that feudalism 
to complete its conquest of government, 
while they know Senator LaFollette would 
fight for the people and their just rights; 
would be loyal to the principles of democratic 
government and free institutions ?] 


SPEAKER CANNON AND THE COMPLETE DESTRUCTION OF 
POPULAR RULE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


HE DEGRADATION of the4House 

of Representatives is a striking illus- 

tration of the rise of the one-man power 
which has marked the destruction of demo- 
cratic government by the industrial autoc- 
racy acting through the money-controlled 
party machine and the political boss. The 
recent Congress has been marked by the prac- 
tically absolute rule of Speaker Cannon and 
his four lieutenants in charge of the all-powerful 
committees. If Cannon and his lieutenants 
were receiving princely salaries for services 
to the privileged interests and in opposition 
to the interests of the people, it is difficult 


to see how they could have rendered more 
zealous or effective service to the corporations, 
the trusts and privileged interests. It is 
impossible at present to notice at length this 
record of shame, but three typical illustra- 
tions will serve to emphasize the fact. 

The treatment accorded the bill to have the 
tariff removed from wood-pulp, and thus 
benefit the American reading public and the 
publishers by relieving the latter from com- 
plete bondage to the exorbitant and avaricious 
paper-trust, affords a striking and typical 
example of what we have in mind. To have 
given this important relief to the people, the 
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rapacity of the robber trust would have 
been checked, and Speaker Cannon did not 
propose to permit this band of plunderers to 
be disturbed. His zeal in their behalf was 
almost as marked as were his labors in behalf 
of the infamous beef-trust last year. The 
result was a farcical investigation and the 
shelving of the proposed demand for relief, 
this being precisely what Cannon and his 
confederates determined on. The New York 
World in its editorial commenting on this 
one of many offensive aggressive acts in the 
interests of campaign-contributing trusts, 
made the following concise and truthful sum- 
mary of the situation: 

“It is unnecessary to discuss in detail the 
majority report of the House committee 
appointed to investigate the petition of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion to remove the tariff on wood pulp and 
print paper. The committee was named by 
Speaker Cannon to find some sort of an 
excuse for not granting the petition, and did 
its work well enough to block any legislative 
interference with the Paper Trust’s protective 
schedules. So far as the publishers are con- 
cerned the hearings were farcical; the inves- 
tigation was a fraud. If the Paper-Trust 
does not make a handsome contribution to 
the Republican campaign fund this year it 
is a double-dyed ingrate.” 

The bowing to the mandates of Wall-Street 
high financiers in rushing through the infa- 
mous Vreeland-Aldrich crazy-quilt make- 
shift financial measure during the last hours 
of Congress, by the coercion of the members 
through the refusal to pass the appropria- 
tion bill until the dictates of the Wall-Street 
buccaneers had been yielded to, is another 
thoroughly Cannonesque exhibition of high- 
handed outrage against the rights of Congress- 
men to follow the known wishes of their own 
constituency. The Wall-Street financiers have 
during the past year been aggressively bat- 
tling to get the finances of the nation more 
completely in the hands of the banking class, 
with the ultimate object of making a great 
central banking power one of the master 
tentacles of the octopus of the commercial 
autocracy. Their wishes and desires were 
incorporated in the infamous Aldrich Bill. 
J. Pierpont Morgan applauded this measure, 
but Senator LaFollette so clearly showed how 
essentially vicious it was and how the interests 
of the people were not being protected in 
vital respects, that he forced certain amend- 
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ments onto the bill which were calculated 
to safeguard in a measure the people’s inter- 
ests. These were not satisfactory to the 
trust-seeking, campaign-contributing banking 
monopoly. Then the money interests came 
forward with the Vreeland bill. But the 
opposition of the people was so strong and 
the Congressmen from all districts received 
such tremendous protests that they feared to 
brazenly defy the will of their constituents 
in the face of an impending election.. When 
it was found that the bill could not be passed, 
the banking and campaign-contrbuting inter- 
ests were disgruntled, and Cannon and his 
lieutenants determined that Congress should 
not adjourn until a bill satisfactory to the 
great Wall-Street gamblers and campaign 
contributors was forced upon the people. 
So it was decreed that the appropriation bill 
should not pass until the hodge-podge, misfit 
and hastily concocted financial measure had 
been rushed through the House. In this 
way they passed the vicious measure. Sen- 
ator LaFollette made a magnificent fight to 
kill the bill, speaking consecutively for nine- 
teen hours; but the Democratic Senators, 
with two other honorable exceptions, decided 
that it was good politics to let the vicious bill 
become a law, that the odium might be placed 
on those in the unholy alliance, rather than 
defeat it by the filibustering method; and so 
the iniquitous measure has become a law 
in spite of a popular opposition that terrified 
the Congressmen. 

Of the infamous character of this shameful 
law brazenly forced upon the people in the 
interests of the great Wall-Street high finan- 
ciers, the Philadelphia North American, 
one of the greatest newspapers in America, 
and one of the very few great Republican 
dailies not edited from Wall Street, has the 
following to say editorially. The quotation 
which we give below is merely the concluding 
part of an extended editorial which appeared 
in its issue of May twenty-ninth: 

“This law will mean the turning over of 
the treasury of the United States to the 
gamblers of the New York stock exchange for 
a period of six years. 

“It will mean the ma of * times’ 
and ‘bad times,’ of ‘ Fore eR pon ‘bear’ 
markets according to the pleasure of Rogers 
and Rockefeller in the National City Bank 
and J. P. Morgan in the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

“Tt will mean not the slow and certain 
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movement of contraction and inflation by 
the natural laws of commerce, but sharp 
changes forced at will by the master gamblers. 

“Tt will mean the gift to the chief enemies 
of the nation of the power to issue or retire 
half a billion of dollars, exciting speculation 
or compeling disaster according to whichever 
best suits their betting book. 

“What the effect will be upon the coming 
elections we do not know. We do not know 
what measure of punishment a long-suffering 
people will inflict upon their betrayers. 

“It is not the time to think of politics or 
partisanship. A thing is being done which 
will affect every employer and every employé 
in America, every banker, merchant, manufac- 
turer, clerk and mechanic. 

“We wish merely to warn one and all. The 
country will be in the condition of a conval- 
escent to whom drugs that are powerful 
stimulants, but poisonous, would be admin- 
istered. 

“There will be a boom—a feverish but 
false activity. The issue of half a billion of 
fiat greenbacks or 16-to-1 silver would have 
the same effect. And then, after the North 
American and a few like us have been mocked 
at as false prophets and pessimists, payday 
willcome. And the price will be a bitter one.” 

Another typical illustration of Cannon’s 
loyalty to the trust interests and his infidelity 
to his own trust and the people’s cause, was 
seen in his successful postponement of the 
passage of a bill to protect the New England 
forests from wholesale destruction by the 
avaricious lumber trust. In speaking of the 
action on this important measure the Spring- 
field Republican of May twenty-eighth said 
editorially : 

“Speaker Cannon and his House oligarchy 
set out to defeat the White mountain and 
Appalachian forest-reserve bills, and they 
have succeeded—achieving by indirection 
what they did not dare to do directly. To 
substitute a bill for more government investi- 
gation is to effect an indefinite postponement 
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of the matter. Such is the Cannon response 
to the great conference on conservation of 
the nation’s resources.” 

These examples of flagrant defiance of 
the popular demand and of the palpable 
popular interest and good, and of subservi- 
ency to the campaign-contributing trusts and 
monopolies, are purely typical of the reign of 
Cannon over the House of Representatives. 
He appoints as chairmen of the all-powerful 
committees men who will be responsive to 
the demands of the Speaker and the corpora- 
tions, so that with the aid of three or four 
of his lieutenants the Speaker becomes the 
absolute master of the situation. 

A striking cartoon was recently drawn by 
Beryman and published in the Washington 
Star. It was entitled “The House in Ses- 
sion” and represented Cannon with gavel in 
hand and cigar in mouth, standing at the 
Speaker’s desk, while every seat in the cham- 
ber was filled with a counterfeit presentment 
of the Speaker. This cartoon represented 
the real fact in so far as it strove to shadow 
forth the supreme power of Cannon under the 
present rule of the industrial autocracy. 
The Speaker and his lieutenants are supreme, 
and this condition is rendered possible because 
of Cannon’s fidelity to the great privileged 
interests which are preying on the people and 
corrupting our government and which are 
also the great campaign contributors—the 
masters of the money-controlled machine, 
of the political bosses and of a large propor- 
tion of the papers of the land. 

Two other cartoons bearing on the present 
disgraceful condition that is absolutely destruc- 
tive of popular government and subversive of 
the people’s interests recently appeared in the 
Washington Herald. They were drawn by 
Cunningham. 

The hour has struck for a change. From 
now on until the close of the polls, the slogan 
should ring from ocean to ocean, “Turn 
the rascals and corporation tools out of the 
seats of power.” 
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In the Mirror of the Present. 


“SHALL OUR MOTHERS, WIVES AND SISTERS BE OUR EQUALS 


OR OUR 


EX HAS no essential relation to suffrage. 
The reasoning on which the case for 
manhood suffrage rests is that the ballot is 
mecessary as a protection against injustice, 
and very desirable as a means of education and 
development. These reasons apply to women 
as wel] as to men. The only limitations 
placec upon manhood suffrage relate to age, 
intelligence, character and interest, or resi- 
dence and identification with the country 
sufficient to justify the inference of interest, 
and these should be the only limitations 
placed upon woman suffrage. 

Inconsistency is supposed to be feminine, 
but consistency is not a prevalent virtue even 
with men. We make a vigorous statement 
of inherent and inalienable rights and would 
fly to arms if any one denied us political lib- 
erty and equality, yet we deny those sacred 
rights to those within our power. We declare 
that taxation without representation is tyranny, 
but tax numbers of women directly and prac- 
tically the whole mass of women indirectly 
without representation in either case, so we are 
self-confessed tyrants unless it is understood 
that there is a mental reservation to the 
effect that it must be a man who is taxed 
without representation or there is no tyranny. 
We affirm the governments derive their just 
powers from consent of the governed, but 
exclude the consent of half of the governed. 
We profess democracy and establish an 
aristocracy of men. We boast of our liberty 
and hold the best part of the people in sub- 
jection. We proclaim a republic and ignore 
the fact that no real republic can exist where 
half of the people of full age and discretion, 
character and interest have no part in the 
elections, and though they have to obey the 
laws are allowed no voice in making them. 
We gave the suffrage to millions of unprepared 
slaves, and claimed it for ourselves (or our 
ancestors did, and we approve the act, with 
some slight modifications, perhaps) centuries 
before we knew much about using it, believing 
the use the best means of developing fitness 
for use, and yet we deny the suffrage to 
women because they are not familiar with 
politics. We permit the slums of New York 
and Chicago to vote, but deny the privilege 
to such women as Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Mary A. Livermore, 


SUBJECTS ?”’ 


Jane Addams, Clara Barton and a host of 
the best minds on earth, on the ground that 
women do not know enough to vote. We 
allow multitudes of men to vote who are 
exempt from military duty and yet deny the 
right to women because they cannot fight, 
and even Herbert Spencer deems this argu- 
ment conclusive. We give the suffrage to 
millions of men who do not care enough for it 
to use it, and yet deny it to women because 
some of them do not wish to vote. With our 
brothers over the sea a woman may sit on a 
throne, but is not permitted to sit in Parlia- 
ment. 

Justice seems to say, “Put the age of discre- 
tion where experience indicates the reasonable 
average to be, and make the requirements as 
to character, intelligence and interest what 
you please. Then if women come up to the 
requirements let them vote, and if men do not 
come up to those requirements refuse them 
the ballot. To be just is to treat all persons 
alike under the same essential circumstances, 
and sex has nothing to do with the reasons on 
which the suffrage rests. Women are as 
much entitled as men to the education, devel- 
opment, influence and protection afforded by 
the ballot. Exclude women who prove to be 
unfit in the light of impartial and relevant 
tests, but do not class the whole sex with 
infants, idiots, criminals, Indians, aliens and 
paupers.” 

In four of our states and in New Zealand 
women have the full suffrage, and its exercise 
has been attended with none of the evils pre- 
dicted by its opponents, but with beneficial 
results so marked as to call forth emphatic 
statements in its favor by leading legislatures, 
judges of the highest courts, and other leading 
officials who affirm that woman suffrage has 
tended strongly to purify politics, improve the 
character of nominations and aid the enforce- 
ment of the law. The approval of equal 
suffrage is all but universal where it has been 
triéd, almost the only exception being the case 
of some would-be politician who might get 
what he wants if it were not for the women’s 
vote, or the case of an individual like the man 
from Wyoming who declared that woman 
suffrage was a failure in that state, but when 
they looked up his record they found he had 
carried the bal] and chain for an unpleasant 
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period in consequence of the verdict of a jury 


of women. 

In Kansas and in England women enjoy 
the right of municipal suffrage; and in 25 
of our states they have the school suffrage. 
There is no doubt that the full suffrage 
already adopted in four of our states will come 
in all. Certainly there is much need for its 
adoption and need of the most vital moment. 

The laws and governments made by men 
have not been fair to women or children. By 
the common law a married woman has no 
property rights, nor any legal existence. 
Husband and wife are one, and the husband 
is the one. A married woman is a jfeme 
covert, or woman under the cover or wing of 
her husband, and being so hidden the common 
law cannot see her but recognizes the husband 
as the only personality in sight of the law. In 
Shakespeare’s day a woman practically be- 
longed to her husband the same as his horse or 
dog except that he could not kill her suddenly. 
In the early part of this century, it is said a man 
in England led his wife to market with a rope 
about her neck, and sold her in the street, 
getting more for the rope than for the woman. 
Blackstone says that a man may give his wife 
moderate correction, but I have hunted in 
vain through Blackstone to find a similar 
right granted to the wife against her husband. 
It must be admitted, however, that the law 
is not without its compensations, as may be 
seen by the case of darky Reuben who made a 
complaint against his wife for beating him, and 
got her convicted and fined, whereupon she 
having no money he had to pay the fine himself. 

Miss Diana Hirschler, in her address at the 
Washington suffrage convention a few years 
ago, cites an old writer as saying, “If a man 
beat an outlaw, a traitor, a pagan or his wife, 
it is dispunishable, for by the Law Common 
these can have no action,” adding very 
appropriately, “God grant gentle woman 
hetter sport and better company.” The fact 
is that women were formerly thought of by 
men as their property, and the denial of civic 
and legal rights was the natural consequence 
of that conception. With the growth of 
enlightenment the law has been changed by 
statute in many respects, but the continued 
denial of civic equality is a persistent remnant 
of the conception born of a barbarous age 
that woman belongsto man. Even the lighter 
disabilities were slow in going, and are not all 
gone yet. Only a generation ago a man in 
Massachusetts married a woman who had 
$50,000 in personalty,; He took possession of 
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it as he had a legal right to do, and then madea 
will providing that in case of his death the 
lady should have the income from that 
$50,000 during her life, provided she did not 
marry again. In Massachusetts and other 
states a woman can now control her property, 
for the most part. But the laws are still in 
many unjust. Joint earnings and 
funds belong to the husband absolutely, so 
that if a wife allows her money or her person- 
alty to become mixed with her husband’s, she 
loses legal control of it. In about one-third 
of our states the husband can appropriate 
his wife’s earnings just as he can take the 
earnings of his horse and wagon. In all but 
eight of our states the mother is still denied an 
equal right with the father to the control of 
their children. The laws of divorce are not 
impartial. The laws of descent of property 
are not equal. A widow’s dower affects only 
a third of the realty of her husband, while a 
widower’s curtesy relates to the whole of his 
wife’s real estate. Children under man-made 
laws are left to fester by thousands in an 
atmosphere pestilent with immoral and crim- 
inal influences, left to “soak and blacken soul 
and body in the slime of city slums.” In 
many of our states the law makes no effective 
effort to remove the saloon, the gambling-den 
and the brothel from the path of youth, nor 
to banish the poisonous cigarette or the still 
more poisonous “literature” of sensational- 
ism and immorality. It is time the women 
had a chance to see what they cando. They 
make home pure and beautiful. They can 
make our streets and cities pure and beautiful 
also. Their sovereignty in the home is 
beneficent; their sovereignty in the state will 
be no less so. 

It is the right of woman to use not only the 
power of persuasion, but the power of the 
ballot to protect herself and her children. 
The ballot is the point at which intelligence 
and moral sentiment take hold upon action 
and mold institutions and laws. Woman 
has a right to this most effective means of 
transforming the social environment into 
greater fitness for the highest life of herself 
and all her loved ones. It is the right of 
woman also to enjoy the educating and devel- 
oping effects of civic responsibilities. 

It is the right of man that woman shall vote 
in order that his companionship with her may 
be lifted to the plane of equality, and blessed 
with a new development, a new element of 
power and thought and sympathy. What 
man would have his wife and daughters sub- 
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jects instead of equals? What man would 
deny to his mother the right he claims for him- 
self? It is a man’s right to have his children 
born and reared by women who have had full 
advantages of development and who under- 
stand the world and the conditions under 
which their children will live. 

It is the right of children, living and unborn, 
to have the ennobled motherhood and the 
more excellent training that will come with 
a symmetrical, well-rounded, fully developed 
womanhood. It is the right of every child 
to be born and reared by a sovereign citizen 
and not by a subject. It is the right of every 
child that the mothers of the land shall have 
the power to banish vicious influences from 
the social and political environment in which 
the child must live, the power to bring the 
force and wisdom of mother-love to bear 
directly on civic affairs to purify and invigorate 
the civic and socia] atmosphere the child must 
breathe throughout its formative years. 

It is the right of society to have the purest 
force in the world put into action in political 
life. It is the right of society to have the vir- 
tue, love and devotion of womanhood crystal- 
lized into law. Women are far less influenced 
by the commercial spirit than men. Com- 
mercialism is the danger of our time. The 
despotism of the dollar is the threat of the 
future. The power of women in politics 
would be of incalculable value in the resistance 
it would offer to the domination of the mer- 
cantile spirit, and the conscienceless pursuit 
of gain. Women have a higher regard for 
principle than men. They love justice and 
mercy. They are against oppression. They 
would favor peace even if trade should suffer. 
They would banish the slums and make cities 
beautiful. Their gentleness, sympathy, refine- 
ment and incorruptibility are sadly needed in 
our politics; their nobility should be regis- 
tered in our statutes. 

The sweep of history is toward equality 
as civilization advances and the revolt against 
despotism expands. There are traces in early 
times of civic rights for women. But they 
were swallowed up, as were also the rights of 
the mass of men, in the growing absorption of 
power by the few, consequent on military 
organization and conquest. As war and 
ambition turned political development into 
despotic channels, and kings and nobles 
gathered al] power to themselves, the mass of 
the people, both men and women, lost liberty 
and civic right. The spirit of mastery and 
the rule of might infected every ciass and 
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even the peasant under the domination and 
example of his lord, in his turn played the 
master to his wife and all within his power. 
When thoughts of freedom revived and the 
mass of little masters went to battle with the 
big ones for their liberties, they naturally 
claimed for themselves the new control, and 
women were left in the shadow of the Dark 
Ages, under the sway of a system born in a 
militant age and fostered by aggression. But 
the sunlight has touched the summits. And 
many of those who have caught the new light 
have left a record of the vision. Their very 
names thrill with power, character and 
thought that is linked with the new ideal. 
Here is a partial list of the splendid men and 
women who have expressed themselves in 
favor of woman suffrage. 


Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wendell Phillips, 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Clara Barton, 
John D. Lo 
Florence N ighitingale, 
Phillips Brooks. 
Helen Gould, 
John G. Whittier, 
Lady Somerset, 
hy la 

‘auline igginson, 
John Stuart Mill, Mrs. Chapman Catt, 
Olive Schreiner, ¢ B. O. Flower, 
Lord Salisbury John Quincy Adams, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Marrietta Holley, 
Thomas B. Reed, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Lucy Larcom, Frances*Power Cobbe, 
William T. Harris, Theodore Parker, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Anna H. Shaw, 

w. Atkinson, Fag ad Bowne, 

Lydia Maria Child, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Joseph Cook, Rachel FosterfAvery, 
ba 4 professors of}Wel- James Freeman Clark, 

lesle Lucretia Mot 
Charles 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
William Lloyd Garrison. 


Susan B. Anthony, 
Harriet Beecher 
George W. Curtis, 
Lucy Stone, 

Chief Justice Chase, 
Elizabeth Cad Stanton, 
Henry Ward her, 
Frances E. Willard, 
George F. Hoar. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, 


George W. Cable, 
James A. Garfield, 


Objections? Yes, there are objections. 
There are objections to everything. There 
were objections to the revolution of the earth, 
objections that were deemed of overwhelming 
weight in the days of Copernicus. There were 
objections to the law of gravitation and the 
theory of evolution. There were objections 
to the railroad, the telegraph and the steam- 
boat—people laughed at them and knew they 
would never work. There are objections to 
the ten commandments, and the objections 
are so serious that some persons refuse to be 
bound by the commandments at all. So it 
is not strange that there are objections to 
equal suffrage. Some of them are important, 
but most are featherweights. We will deal 
with them after they have been presented by 
the remonstrants. 

Frank Parsons. 
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PROFESSOR ZUEBLIN ON CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 
IMPERATIVELY DEMANDED. 


T WOULD be difficult to over-estimate 
the immense service being rendered to 
the cause of fundamental democracy by a 
few clear-visioned, able and brilliant educa- 
tors who are instructing the people from the 
forums of our great cities. One of the ablest 
of these prophets of democratic advance and 
popular rights is Professor Charles Zueblin, 
who recently resigned from the faculty of the 
Chicago University that he might do a needed 
popular educational work as an awakener 
of the people. 

In two recent addresses delivered in Chicago, 
Professor Zueblin discussed the need of con- 
stitutional changes to meet changed condi- 
tions of the present in order to preserve a 
democratic or popular government. In the 
course of his addresses as reported in the 
Chicago Examiner, the professor said: 

“What we need is a new constitution that 
will give us a national initiative and referen- 
dum, and place the government of the coun- 
try once more in the hands of the people, where 
the fathers meant it to be. The present 
constitution was framed for several centuries 
ago, and it filled excellently the needs of the 
day. 

“It is totally inadequate to meet the in- 
creased necessities of a country that has grown 
to many hundred times the size of the colonies 
of those days.” 

Professor Zueblin described the many ways 
in which the will of the people and their 
interests are systematically disregarded and 
set aside since the feudalism of privileged 
wealth has become the real source of power 
by its partnership with the political bosses 
and its direction of the money-controlled 
machine. Here are some of the agencies by 
which he points out that under the present 
régime the “system” is able to nullify or 


defy popular rule and the people’s interests: 

“Lack of sympathy of United States Sen- 
ators with the common people. 

“Election of representatives to please 
parties rather than to represent the people. 

“Czarlike power of the Speaker to prevent 
the House from taking popular action, should 
it so desire. 

“Power of the executive through the veto 
to defeat both House and Senate. 

“Power of Supreme Court to set aside any 
law it chooses, as not being in accord with the 
old-time Constitution.” [7% ~) ha: 

Like Senator LaFollette and ¢ 50 many other 
of the most thoughtful and high-minded 
statesmen and educators of our day, Professor 
Zueblin sees the ominous fact that the United 
States government is rapidly falling into the 
hands of the very rich. On this point he 
observes : 

“That so long as the control of the govern- 
ment, especially the lawmaking power, can 
be so manipulated as to keep it from the con- 
trol of the common people, just that long will 
the country be ridden by trusts. 

“He saw the control of national affairs 
rapidly falling into the hands of the very rich 
and feared that universal franchise was to 
become a farce. 

“In proof of his contention that Co: 
men are selected at the behest of politicians 
and are not the real choice of the people, 
he cited the fact that to-day not a single 
laboring man sits in the lower house, despite 
the huge number of laborers who are entitled 
to representation.” 

These observations are the mature convic- 
tions of one of the most deeply thoughtful 
and noble-minded educators of America 
to-day and are entitled to the serious consider- 
ation of all who love the Republic. 
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RAPIDLY GROWING INTEREST IN THE WORK OF THE 
VOCATION BUREAU. 


HE VOCATION BUREAU work is 
taking immensely with business men 

as well as educators. One of the biggest 
‘tusiness men in Boston, who has read care- 
fully the first report and a number of the 
cases, says he believes it will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most important develop- 
ments of our educational system. One of 
the leading Harvard professors is planning 
ways and means to establish such bureaus 
in connection with schools and colleges gen- 


erally; and the national directors of the 
Y. M. C. A. have started a national movement 
to render similar service in connection with 
the educational department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in all the prin- 
cipal cities as fast as competent counselors 
can be secured. A training school for voca- 
tion counselors is to be opened ‘in the fall, 
under the direction of Professor Parsons, as 
a department of the Boston Y. M.C. A. Evening 
Institute. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Rate ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the Initiative and Referendum League of America. 


An Important Warning. 
N REPLY to a letter from Mrs. Kate M. 
Gordon of the National Women’s Suf- 
frage Association, who is working for the 
direct-legislation bill before the Louisiana 
legislature, the following letter from Mr. 
George H. Shibley, chairman of the Initiative 
and Referendum League of America is of 
real interest: 

“Your inquiry of the twenty-second instant 

at hand. We are doing our utmost to secure 
majority rule and are working against 
the Oklahoma plan of requiring for initiative 
measures more than a majority. This bad 
provision in the Oklahoma constitution was 
forced in by the Federal administration after 
the Oklahoma convention had decreed other- 
wise. 
“In Ohio the machine in power in the legis- 
lature has inserted the minority-rule provi- 
sion, the same as in Oklahoma, with many 
other bad features. I hope that Mrs. Upton 
and the other members of the N. W. S. A. will 
do their best to prevent the acceptance of the 
system by the voters, if it is submitted to 
them. 

“This Ohio apology for a majority-rule 
system is an example of what we get when 
we ask the state machine to commit suicide. 


Had Mr. Bigelow, the initiative and referen- 
dum leader in Ohio, worked for the advisory 
initiative and advisory referendum he could 
have installed it early in 1906 and through 
the advisory initiative various constitutional 
amendments and legislative reforms could 
have been proposed, approved by the voters, 
and ere this their instructions would have 
been enacted into law. I hope that in your 
state you will not attempt to get a two-thirds 
vote in the legislature for a majority-rule 
system to be framed by the enemies of majority 
rule. 

“IT am glad to report that in Oklahoma the 
statute placing the Oklahoma system in 
operation is one I drafted, and in it are placed 
the various up-to-date provisions which 
experience has shown to be a necessity. For 
example, copies of each initiative measure 
are to be submitted to the legislature by the 
Secretary of State so that public hearings 
can be had and a competing measure framed, 
if the legislature so desires. Then a written 
debate is provided for, limited to 2,000 words 
each, of which one-fourth can be in answer to 
the other side and this joint statement and 
the bill are to be published by the govern- 
ment, and a copy distributed to each voter. 
This is the only way that the truth can be 
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gotten to the voters. The expense is to be 
borne by the state. The pamphlets are to 
be distributed by the registration officers in 
each county at the time the voters appear 
before them. 

“I suggest that the Oklahoma statute be 
proposed to the Louisiana legislature, simply 
changing it to the advisory initiative and 
advisory referendum.” 





Oregon Notes. 


Ar THE June election of two years ago there 
were eleven referendum questions. This 
year there are nineteen. This number is 
unusually large and probably larger than will 
very often be submitted. The legislature will 
learn in the course of a few years of such 
direct-legislation experience to learn and 
obey more nearly than before the will of the 
majority of the people. 

Pamphlets of about 120 pages, containing, 
describing and arguing for and against each 
one of these measures were issued by the 
Secretary of State April first, and a copy 
mailed to every voter. Discussions galore 
have been held on these measures by all sorts 
of societies and clubs and have been engaged in 
by citizens of every rank and class. Such a 
campaign of education in civics and training 
in public interest is an altogether too unusual 
occurrence in American life. If the referen- 
dum had no other result this would amply 
justify its cost. 

But the other results are what the people 
are after. Many of the questions represent 
a phase of justice long denied the people 
under the old régime of machine-rule. A 
few are questions upon which honest and 
enlightened men differ. 

Equal suffrage and the single-tax are both 
to be voted on. The measure amending 
the taxation laws provides: “That all dwell- 
ing houses, barns, sheds, outhouses and all 
other appurtenances thereof; all machinery 
and buildings used exclusively for manufac- 
turing purposes and the appurtenances there- 
of; all fences, farm machinery and appliances 
used as such; all fruit trees, vines, shrubs 
and all other improvements on farms; all 
live stock; all household furniture in use, 
and all tools owned by workmen and in use, 
thal] be exempt from taxation.” 

Much criticism of direct-legislation is 
being indulged in by the opposition press 
throughout the United States based on the 
reappearance of the womsn-suffrage question 
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so soon after its defeat two years ago. 

The law giving the people of cities refer- 
endum powers has been challenged by the 
officials of Portland. 

A league for the defense of the Initiative 
and Referendum has been organized in Port- 
land. 

The Portland Oregonian printed daily 
synopses of the measures and arguments. 
But the Oregonian is doing all in its power 
to create dissatisfaction with the majority-rule 
system. It has turned over completely to the 
corporation side of questions. 

The United States senatorial campaign has 
proven once more the value of the Oregon 
type of democracy. 





Referms for Montana. 


Unper the provisions of the new direct- 
legislation amendment to the Montana con- 
stitution the people have started out to get 
by initiative petition and referendum vote 
three reforms that the legislature has failed 
and refused to enact. 

The first is the direct election of United 
States Senators. This will enable the voter 
to indicate to members of the legislature 
their choice of candidates for Senator. It 
provides a regular way by which candidates 
may secure places on the ballots, requires 
the counting and certification of the vote in 
the regular way, and specifies that the result 
of such voting shall be read in the legislature 
at the time of the actual election of Senator 
which the Federal constitution requires the 
legislature must do. 

The second is an anti-injunction law which 
legalizes all forms of peaceful striking. The 
third is an employers’ liability act which seeks 
to remove some of the abuses of the “contribu- 
tory negligence” theory and the releasing 
contract. A much needed reform. 

It is good to see Montana “getting into 
the game.” 





Ohie Still Hopeful. 


THE corPorATIoN lobbyists at Columbus 
defeated the direct-legislation forces on every 
point except the bill which gives the people 
a referendum on municipal franchises. But 
on the day of final defeat the Direct-Legisla- 
tion League began to lay plans for the resump- 
tion of the ign in the next legislature. 

To that end it was decided to call a state 
convention of union labor and other advo- 
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cates of the initiative and referendum to be 
held in Columbus. 

The calling of the convention was intrusted 
to President Llewellyn Lewis of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor and Senator Fred. 
Howe, as two members of a committee of 
five, they to name the other three. 

James Robinson of Canton, legislative 
agent of the Federation of Labor; Herbert 
Bigelow and Senator Marshall N. Duval, 
were named a committee to draft a new reso- 
lution to be offered at the next session. 

It was announced that a campaign would 
be made for popular support, and also that 
every candidate for the legislature this fall, 
would be asked to pledge himself to vote for 
the resolutions, the inference being that candi- 
dates who refused to pledge themselves would 
be opposed at the polls. 

In spite of the fact that the reactionaries 
were able to count the most votes in making 
the gubernatorial nomination the Ohio State 
Democratic Convention came out “‘flat- 
footed” for direct-legislation, and the party 
in that state will present a united front on 
this question. 


Massachusetts News. 


Tue Massachusetts legislature in passing 
a bill to establish a commission government 
over the stricken city of Chelsea voted down 
a clause to submit the bill to a referendum for 
approval, but included, by some mistake, 
we must infer, a clause giving the people a 
referendum on the continuance of the system 
in 1912. Pretty risky, Senator Lodge, to 
let your state take such a step in the direction 
of “government by impulse” and “mob- 
rule” even at so remote a date. 


Bur tHE Massachusetts legislature has 
done a much more “dangerous” thing than 
that. It has enacted a law providing for a 
referendum anywhere in the state on the 
question of retired teachers’ pensions. The 
law provides that: “If not less than five per 
cent. of the legal voters of any city or town 
ask that the question of the acceptance 
of this act be submitted to them, it shall be 
placed upon the ballot in the case of the city, 
at the next city election, and in case of town 
at the next annual town meeting, and the 
vote shall be in answer to this question to 
be placed upon the ballot: ‘Shall an act 
passed by the general court in the year 1908, 
entitled “An act to authorize cities and towns 
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to establish pension funds for teachers in the 
public schools,” be accepted?’ and if a 
majority of the voters voting thereon at such 
election or meeting shal] vote in the affirma- 
tive this act shall take effect in such city or 
town. The school committee in any city 
or town, which shall accept the provisions of 
this act, may retire from active service and 
place upon the pension roll any teacher of 
such city or town who is sixty years or over, 
or is, in the judgment of the said school 
committee, incapacitated for useful service, 
and who has faithfully served such city or 
town for twenty-five years. The amount of 
this annual] pension allowed to any person 
under the provisions of this act shall not 
exceed one-half of the annual compensation 
received by such person at the time of retire- 
ment and in no case shall exceed $500.” 
Tue Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives in this year of unemployment passed a 
bill increasing the salaries of the members 
33 1-3 per cent. No referendum on that bill. 


Prom England. 


A Lonpon correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia North American says: “There is one 
explanation of the great change which has 
apparently taken place in the political opin- 
ion of this country within the last two years of 
which no account has been taken. It is 
equally applicable to America, where there 
is a similar complication of issues before the 
electorate as here. It may be easily true that 
there has been no change of opinion on any 
single subject. 

“A Manchester elector agrees with the 
Liberals, say, on free trade and with the 
Unionists on education, and maintains his 
opinions consistently. His change of vote 
does not represent a change of his opinion; 
it represents his idea of the relative import - 
ance of different questions at different times. 

“The impotence of the voter to express 
his will in the conduct of complicated modern 
democracy is well demonstrated in the English 
political situation of to-day, and so it will be 
in America in November. This difficulty 
is giving rise here to agitation in favor of the 
referendum. 

“Why should not the electorate of a great 
nation be willing to go to the polls half 4 
dozen times a year if necessary, to decide 
important public questions ?” 
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Notes. 


Tue PEoPpLE of Waco, Texas, recently 
took referendum votes on three propositions, 
viz., to adopt the commission form of govern- 
ment, to adopt direct-legislation and the 
recall, and to have the city control its own 
public utilities. The vote was ahout three 
to one in favor of each question. 


Tue prorte of Lakewood, New Jersey, 
held an election April twenty-eighth to decide 
whether or not the township should become 
a borough. The result was nearly two to 
one against the proposition. 

Tue Common Council of Orange, New 
Jersey, called on the citizens May fourth 
to decide the question of purchasing a central 
building to be used as a City Hall. 


A FicutT is being made in the Kansas City 
Charter Board under the leadership of J. B. 
Shannon for the adoption of a provision in 
the new charter requiring the referendum 
of all franchises. 


TEN THOUSAND copies of the constitutional 
and statute initiative and referendum provi- 
sions of Oklahoma have been printed by 
order of the legislature for distribution outside 
of the state. 


Tue Los Angeles City Council in the face 
of popular protest gave the Los es 
Railway Company, over the veto of the mayor, 
a franchise on South Park avenue for a 
pittance of $500, the value of which is declared 
to be half a million dollars. But Los Angeles 
is one of the few cities in the land where 
popular government is possible, and a 
tion of $3,476 names was secured which held 
up the franchise. It then remained for the 
Council to rescind its action or call a special 
election at which the people themselves 
should decide the question. 


A DISPATCH received May fourth, by the 
Associated Prohibition Press from Professor 
Evert, Secretary of the International Temper- 
ance Bureau says: “On April seventh the 
Swiss Congress, by a vote of 82 to 53 in the 
lower house and 24 to 12 in the upper house, 
accepted the initiative of the Swiss people, 
which calls for a national referendum on the 
question of complete prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, exporta- 
tion and importation of absinthe or any 
imitations of same. The initiative was 
signed by 167,814 voters, which is the greatest 
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number ever obtained on a petition since the 
adoption of the initiative and referendum 
in Switzerland. 

Tue Brussels chamber of deputies by a 
vote of 70 to 80, on April twenty-fourth 
defeated a bill which sought to secure a 
direct expression of the people at a coming 
election on the Congo annexation bill. 

Winner«a, Illinois, is to take a referendum 
on a municipal gas plant at the next election. 

Tue Dallas (Texas) Trades Assembly has 
circulated petitions and secured the necessary 
signatures to insure the reference to voters 
of three proposed ordinances, namely: Estab- 
lishing a two-cent fare for passengers standing 
on crowded cars; installing a municipal 


lighting plant, and fixing the minimum rate 
of wages for city employés at two dollars. 


Unper an act of April tenth the municipal- 
ities of New Jersey may hold special elections 
to decide whether they want voting machines. 
Hackensack, Bayonne and a large number of 
the smaller towns of the state are arranging 
for the vote. Feeling runs high in some 
localities. 

On May second, Alameda put the refer- 
endum to use in an election held for an expres- 
sion of popular sentiment regarding the 
selection of sites for playgrounds. The issue 
centered on the choice een two proposi- 
tions on which the municipal executive and 
legislative authorities had been unable to 
agree. One of these provided for the pur- 
chase of three tracts for public playgrounds 
located at points which, if adopted, would be 
serviceable to the west and east ends and to 
the center of the city; the other provided for 
the purchase of one tract only, located at the 
west end. The bonds for the purchase of 

laygrounds had been previously approved 
S popular vote. The Council and the mayor 
unable to agree, invoked the referendum, 
and a campaign was carried on in which 
more or less bitterness was manifested. The 
vote was decisively in favor of the purchase of 
the three tracts embodied in proposition 
No. 1, and its wisdom is generally conceded. 


AT THE recent convention of the National 
Municipal League Mr. C. D. Willard of Los 
Angeles, said: “The effect of the recall has 
been magical. It is one of those things that 
are very handy to have around the house— 
like a revolver, for example, which you do n’t 
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expect to make a business of using right 
along, but which you like to have there just 
the same, and which may have a deterrent 
effect upon those who would enter your 
premises surreptitiously.” 

Suvce the election of Mayor Busse of Chi- 
cago, the people have had no opportunities 
to pass upon any franchise questions and now 
the reactionary mayor and his government are 
trying to deprive the people of their right to 
vote upon bond issues. 


Tue Peop.e of Portland, Maine, have had 
submitted to them a referendum on the ques- 
tion of building a new city hall. This em- 
bodies a provision that it shall not be binding 
unless 60 per cent. of the qualified voters 
participate. 

PAMPHLETS explaining the proposed amend- 
ment to the State Constitution providing for 
the initiative and referendum are being 
mailed broadcast by the Missouri Referendum 
League. Every one of the 75,000 telephone 
users in Missouri has been mailed a copy. In 
addition 125,000 pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed through organization and league 
members. The officers of the league in 


St. Louis are Dr. William F. Hill, president; 
Stephan Ryan and S. L. Mosher, secretaries; 
William H. Priesmeyer, Joseph Forshaw and 


Frank K. Ryan, vice-presidents. “This sys- 
tem does not aim to abolish the representa- 
live form of government we now have,” says 
Dr. Hill, “or substitute another in its place. 
It leaves our representative system just as it 
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is, but guards it from abuse and from becom- 
ing a misrepresentative. It will perform the 
same function as the safety-valve on an 
engine. Silent and unnoticed when not 
needed but most useful in time of danger.” 


Tue Michigan state superintendent of 
schools has started a campaign for the estab- 
lishment of a high school in each township 
adopting the unit system. The state Grange 
will withdraw opposition if a referendum 
is attached to the bill. 


Tue people of Mobile will vote at a special 
election this fall on the levying of a one-mill 
school-tax. In order that such an election 
could be held the law requires that a petition 
shall be signed by two hundred freeholding 


voters. 


THE DIRECT-LEGISLATION provisions in the 
charters of many California cities are 
a great number of enthusiastic friends of the 
principle, and a strong movement has started 
in some of these cities to pledge representa- 
tives to use this weapon to redeem the state 
from machine-rule. 


Tue North Dakota Direct-Legislation 
League has published Mr. Ueland’s Valley 
City speech in pamphlet and is circulating 
it among the voters of the state. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot for a simplified 
form of government for Pittsburg to embody 
the features of the initiative, referendum and 
recall. 

Rate ALBERTSON. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BeckHaArD, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


Attleborough, an Object Lesson. 
HERE are those who claim that public 
ownership must fail because of the 
lack of personal incentive; there are those who 
claim that any enterprise entrusted to the 
people will be poorly run because the man at 
the polls loves a short-sighted policy; and 
there are those who claim that no puble 
officer who plans his work along progressive 
and businesslike lines will remain in office 
to carry out his plans. To these and their 


friends I extend a cordial invitation to read 
over the reports of the municipal plants of 
Massachusetts. The laws of the common- 
wealth make it extremely difficult for a city 
or town to acquire control of its public utilities, 
yet every plant so controlled adds proof of 
the worthlessness of that law. A peculiar 
interest, furthermore, is connected with these 
Massachusetts plants inasmuch as they are 
governed by the town meeting and are there- 
fore the best examples of public ownership. 
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I am going to vary the character of this 
department this month in order to call the 
attention of its readers to the last two reports 
of the water department of the town of 
Attleborough, two little volumes that I am 
proud to have in my library. I wish I could 
give them in full, for they are pleasant reading. 

The report issued last year deals largely 
with the perfecting of the first concrete stand- 
pipe built in this country, and with the test of 
the system made after the standpipe was in 
operation. Let me quote: 

“On December 27, 1905, we put the new 
standpipe into commission, and continued to 
use it until May 15, 1906. The leaks during 
that time were very trifling, although during 
extreme cold weather we noticed a scaling 
off on the outer surface at certain points, 
beginning five feet from the bottom of the 
tank and extending to a point about fifteen 
feet from the bottom of the tank. This was 
apparently caused by pockets or cavities that 
must have existed on the outside of the steel, 
probably caused by the slight moving of the 
forms when the concrete was being placed. 

“About May 15, 1906, the Aberthaw 
Construction Company began the plastering 
on the inside of the standpipe. The first 
coat had two per cent. lime to one part 
cement and one part sand ; the other three 
coats were composed of one part sand and one 
part cement. This was floated until a hard, 
dense surface was produced; then this surface 
scratched to receive the succeeding coat. 
Prior to the plastering the entire inside of the 
standpipe was thoroughly cleaned and then 
picked. There were four coats of plaster 
put on, and we felt reasonably sure that it 
would be perfectly tight, as great care was 
used in applying the same. But upon filling 
the standpipe this did not give us the result 
we expected as we had felt positive that we 
should have an absolutely water-tight struc- 
ture. 

“At the time the inside work was being 
done the outside, where the cement had 
scaled off from the effects of frost, was repaired 
by digging around the outside row of steel 
reinforcement, putting on iron clips made 
of three-quarter-inch by one-eighth-inch iron 
bolted through, and then cement was forced 
into the cavities around these clips by throw- 
ing it at a distance of four or five feet to insure 
the filling of the voids. This process was 
continued until the cement covered the 
entire outer surface, so that further plastering 
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could be perfectly bonded; upon this surface 
was placed expanded metal, forced over the 
clips that stood out horizontally, and then a 
coat of plaster was carefully troweled over 
the surface of this metal, and then a coat of 
metal placed outside of that plastering, the 
ends of the clips being turned at right angles 
to hold the same in place. After this the final 
outside coat was applied, thus making a 
very firm and compact surface, equal to any 
part of the structure. 

“After noting the result of the interior 
plastering, we were satisfied that some other 
method must be used to make the standpipe 
perfectly tight under one hundred feet head, 
at the same time realizing that in a warmer 
climate we should not hesitate to accept it 
as it was. After consulting with our engineer 
and contractor we decided to cvat the inside 
with what is known as the Sylvester process 
wash. We presume many of you are famil- 
iar with the same, but for the benefit of those 
who are not, we will give the formula used on 
this standpipe: 

“Dissolve three-quarters of a pound castile 
soap in one gallon of water. Dissolve one 
pound pure alum in eight gallons of water. 
Both must be thoroughly dissolved. Before 
applying to the walls the surface must be 
perfectly dry and clean; temperature must 
be about 50 degrees Fahrenheit. First, 
apply soap at boiling temperature with a flat 
brush, taking care not to form a froth. Wait 
twenty-four hours, so that the solution will 
become dry and hard upon the walls, then 
apply the alum in the same way, at a temper- 
ature of 60 degrees to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Wait twenty-four hours, and repeat with 
alternate coats of soap and alum. 

“On the Croton work, four coats of each 
solution rendered the walls impervious. Ac- 
cording to the report made by Mr. Dearborn 
a pound of soap will cover about thirty-seven 
square feet, and one pound of alum will 
cover about ninety-five square feet. Water 
may be admitted to the tank as soon as the 
last coat becomes hard and dry. 

“In order to test this process we decided 
to try about thirty-five feet of our standpipe 
from the bottom up. After applying four 
coats of the mixture we filled the standpipe 
full and at 100 feet head we found there were 
only four leaks in the thirty-five feet coated. 
On account of this success we decided to 
apply four coats more to the same surface, 
that making eight coats from the bottom up 
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to thirty-five feet, and above that distance 
four coats. The result was very satisfactory, 
but not absolutely tight. As the contract 
called for a water-tight structure the con- 
tractors decided to apply five more coats 
over the entire surface, thus making thirteen 
coats for thirty-five feet and nine for the rest 
of the structure. On October 28th the stand- 
pipe was filled and was found to be prac- 
tically tight, as the slight wetting on the 
outside was due to the condensation of the 
atmosphere. Later a few leaks developed 
which seemed to come from the inside, but 
these varied from time to time during the next 
month. Under certain conditions of the 
atmosphere the entire surface was absolutely 
dry, under different conditions it would show 
a slight leakage. This was so gratifying to 
the commissioners and engineer that on 
December 6, 1906, the standpipe was accepted 
from the contractors under the conditions 
named in the contract, viz., to maintain 
the structure one year from date of acceptance, 
and if the same continued satisfactory during 
the winter they were to clean down the out- 
side and wash with neat cement. 

“There has been no time since the begin- 
ning of the structure that the commissioners 
or engineer have believed that it was a mis- 
take in adopting this type, and we sincerely 
hope that others will be benefited by our 
experience. 

“In constructing a receptacle for water, 
whether it be a jug or a reservoir, it is a 
natural desire to build it of stone or masonry. 
Somehow water tastes better, keeps cooler 
and cleaner, and the idea of holding water in 
& masonry structure seems altogether fitting. 
The aqueducts of Rome were of stone, and 
it was not until we came to handle water 
under pressure that metal came into use. . . . 
We believe that Attleborough may congratu- 
late itself on its water system, the quality, 
quantity and source of supply; in the use of 
the meter system and the resulting low con- 
sumption; in the possession of new cast-iron 
mains and the small loss of water by leakage; 
and in the acquirement of a storage second 
to none in the world, making possible, in 
connection with the new pipe lines, a system 
of fire protection which should and must 
impress the insurance underwriters to our 
financial betterment.” 

In the engineer’s report we get this further 
description: “Because of the character of 
the Attleborough water and its tendency to 
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attack steel, reinforced concrete was adopted 
as the material to be used in the new stand- 
pipe, in this way lessening the depreciation 
and yearly cost of maintenance. The struc- 
ture is a success in every way; permanent 
and clean, attractive in appearance and of 
such size that with the pumps operating only 
such hours as are necessary to meet the daily 
consumption all ordinary fire demands can 
be supplied for many years to home without 
the water being drawn down more than 
four-tenths of the height of the tank. This 
is equivalent to a statement that at all times 
of the day, for many years to come in the 
future, there will be a pressure of at least 
eighty-five pounds in the business section of 
the town.” 

The new standpipe is located on Ide’s 
Hill, where the ground surface is 130 feet 
above the level of the central business section 
of the town. The structure is 100 feet high 
and 50 feet in diameter, with a capacity of 
1,500,000 gallons. 

In order to demonstrate the value of the 
improvements in the water system, which 
in addition to the new tank included new pipe 
lines and additional supply, a fire service 
test was made on the afternoon of October 
16, 1906. The engineer’s report continues: 

“Concisely stated, the test was an entire 
success, demonstrated beyond all dispute in 
the statement that with sixteen fire streams 
throwing 3,800 per minute and concentrated 
as much as the necessity for carrying off 
water without damage to street and property 
would admit, a pressure of 75 pounds at the 
hydrant was maintained at the time of maxi- 
mum discharge—all water being drawn from 
the standpipe and the pumps not running.” 

That’s going some. 


I. 


The report for the year ending December 
$1, 1907, gives a review of the work of the 
commissioners in the last four years. With 
brief mention of the new pipe lines and the 
standpipe, it goes on: 

“Considering more particularly the work 
done at the source of supply, in 1904 the 
consumption of water had increased to such 
an extent that the Barr pump, even when 
running at only two-thirds of its normal 
capacity, would draw the water down in the 
old well to such a depth that there was danger 
of uncovering the ends of the suction pipe. 
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The reduced efficiency of the engine so oper- 
ated made it evident that some steps should 
be taken which would make possible the 
operation of the pump at more nearly its 
nominal rate. The solution adopted was 
the construction of a second well, forty feet 
in diameter, on the opposite side of the 
(Seven-mile) river, connected with the old 
well by a conduit of special tiling, which 
might also serve to intercept the underground 
flow. This well was completed in the spring 
of 1905. The result was that during the 
seasons of 1905 and 1906 the Barr pump was 
run at its nominal capacity of 2,500,000 
gallons per day without drawing down the 
wells but a limited amount. The results 
were so satisfactory that the commissioners 
were led to believe that the second well had 
made possible not only the drafting of water 
at higher rates, but had increased the capacity 
of the supply to a point sufficient to meet 
the demands of the town for some years to 
come. 

“That this anticipation will not prove 
true under all seasonal conditions has been 
demonstrated in the month of August of the 
past year, a result which will be considered 
in greater detail later. 

“The opportunity of operating the engine 
at its nominal capacity at once drew attention 
to the fact that in order to obtain the best 
economy a steam pressure of 150 pounds 
was necessary. For such pressure the old 
boilers were not fitted. In connection with 
the question of efficiency and increased 
steam pressure it also became apparent 
that better results could be obtained by 
enlarging the diameter of the low-pressure cyl- 
inder of the Barr pump. It was accordingly 
decided to install two new boilers, to carry 
150 pounds pressure, to replace the pressure, 
to replace the old steam piping which had 
not been installed for heavy pressure work, 
and at the same time to make the change 
in the cylinder of the Barr pump. The 
additional equipment necessitated the enlarg- 
ment of the boiler house. That these improve- 
ments were justified was evidenced by the 
increased economy resulting from the ability 
to operate the pump at its nominal capacity 
and under the most efficient conditions. 
While in 1904 268 gallons of water were 
pumped per pound of coal, in 1905 the 
corresponding figures are 318 gallons, in 1906 
367 gallons, and in 1907 338 gollons, the 
falling off in the latter year being due to the 
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operation of the less economical Deane pump 
for a considerable length of time. 

“For some years the sewage from the 
engineer’s house has been discharged into a 
series of cesspools, periodically cleaned out 
at a considerable yearly cost, and constituting 
a more or less indirect menace to the quality 
of the supply. The commissioners had for 
some time contemplated the desirability of 
providing adequate means of purifying this 
sewage and in doing this of locating the filterer 
at a point reasonably distant from the wells. 
Accordingly, in connection with the improve- 
ment of the pumping station this work was 
carried out, the plant including a small col- 
lecting basin, a centrifugal pump directly 
connected to a water wheel driven by the 
town pressure and a force main leading to a 
small filter on the shore of Orr’s Pond, 
where the sewage is being purified in accord- 
ance with the best sanitary practice.” 

During the month of August, which was 
the dryest month in thitty-two years, and 
when the flow from the watershed was very 
low, the amount of water in the wells began 
to decrease from day to day. “The reason- 
able conclusion from this experience is that 
while such conditions occur but at long 
intervals, a possible repetition makes it neces- 
sary to provide means for meeting such an 
emergency even with the the present con- 
sumption and increasingly so as the demand 
for water grows from year to year. What 
the permanent method of meeting such 
emergencies might reasonably be was indi- 
cated by the scheme adopted during the last 
few days of the dry spell. 

Our first consideration was the danger of 
pumping surface water from Orr’s Pond 
directly into the mains. The problem was 
to increase the supply of subsoil water. 
Experience has shown that whenever there 
was water in the stream above the wells no 
serious shortage of ground water occurred. 
The apparent remedy therefore was to pump 
water from Orr’s Pond into the stream above 
the wells, constructing a dam in 
the bed of the stream to hold this water until 
it had slowly sunk into the ground. Such 
a scheme ‘was carried out, ...and the 
desired supply was obtained. 

“As to a permanent method of meeting 
such an emergency . . . it is recommended 
that the area surrounding the wells be stripped 
of the loam, a concrete dam be constructed 
in the stream near Ort’s Pond and a small 
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centrifugal pumping outfit be installed in the 
station by which water can be drawn from 
Orr’s Pond and lifted on the gravel area 
surrounding the wells.” 

And then they went and did it. 

“The work at the source of supply has 
therefore contributed to additional assurance 
of an adequate quantity of water of suitable 
quality and to the operation of the pumping 
plant with increased efficiency. The duplica- 
tion of the mains between the pumping sta- 
tion and the standpipe provides a guarantee 
against accident by which the entire supply 
might be cut off and also contributes to the 
possibility of running the pump at its nominal 
capacity by reducing friction. 

“A consideration of the work carried out 
by the commissioners during the past four 
years at once makes evident the fact that much 
the larger part of the money expended has 
been for the betterment of the fire service in 
point of reliability and economy, by duplica- 
tion of the parts of the plant, and in point of 
better pressure and larger capacity of the dis- 
tribution system. Recently, in recognition 
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of the work which has been carried out in 
the improvement of the system, the insurance 
rate in the commercial and business district 
of the town has been reduced at least ten 
per cent. by the underwriters after a visit 
and careful examination of the plant. Such 
reduction, however, in the minds of the com- 
missioners, but poorly represents the return 
to the town in the shape of increased protec- 
tion of property made possible by the better- 
ment in the fire service. 

“As to the present condition of the works, 
attention should be called to the fact that the 
method of construction adopted has been 
such as to reduce the element of depreciation 
to a minimum. The concrete standpipe is 
now in a most satisfactory condition; the pipe 
system is entirely of cast-iron pipe of recent 
installation.” 

And so on. 

And the commissioners are George H. 
Snell, David E. Makepeace and William 
M. Stone. By their works shall ye know 
them. 

Bruno BeckHarp. 


COOPERATIVE NEWS. 


By Hazet Hammonp ALBERTSON, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


Porte Rican Laberers. 


ELEGATES of one hundred and ten 
unions of Porto Rico, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, in their 
last annual convention adopted a resolution 
looking to the establishment of a codperative 
organization, to be capitalized at $10,000 to 
compete with the building contractors. Funds 
will be raised for this purpose by imposing 
a tax of one cent daily on four thousand 
members for ten months. A labor organ 
will be established, and it is the present 
intention to put a federation ticket in the 
field at the coming elections. 


A Telephone Dividend. 


A FIFTEEN per cent. dividend on a capital 
stock of $15,000 was declared by the Inland 
Coéperative Telephone Association at its 
annual meeting at Pullman, Washington, in 


April. The company owns a system extend- 
ing through the rural districts, with connec- 
tions at Pullman, Albion and Colfax, and 
switching arrangements with the Pacific Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company. The com- 
pany is composed largely of farmers, who built 
the line beginning with a barbed-wire fence 
system with four instruments. This has been 
changed to overhead lines and three hundred 
instruments, distributed in various parts of 
the Palouse wheat belt. 


Co-operative Store for Chicago. 


A NUMBER of the employés of the national 
government in Chicago organized early in 
March the Codperative Federal Store & 
Supply Company. 

The company is organized for the purpose 
of “owning, maintaining and operating” 
establishments for the retailing and whole- 
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saling of eatables and wearables and drink- 
ables, all except “vinous, spiritous and malt 
liquors.” The company will be organized 
under the laws of Illinois to do a business for 
profit. 

A general store will be opened probably in 
the down-town district, where the six thou- 
sand government employés can trade. Only 
employés of the government can avail them- 
selves of the privilege of trading with them- 
selves. 

The stock of the company will be sold at 
five dollars a share. Any subscriber may take 
as many shares as he sees fit. His credit at 
the store will be allowed to run until it reaches 
a suin within five dollars of amount of stock 
held. In a general way the establishment 
will conform to the codperative store which 
has been established at Washington, D. C., 
for the benefit of Federal employés. 

“The idea is to provide an establishment 
where employés of the government may pur- 
chase the necessaries of life at wholesale 
prices,” said William A. Oldsfield, one of 
the organizers. “This plan has been tried 
with success in Washington and in England 
and Scotland. In England the codperative 
societies made a profit to their members in 
1907 of $6,000,000, the total membership 
being 2,260,000. In Chicago we believe 
we can save each member the profit of the 
middleman.” 


A New Co-operative Bank Organized. 


THE ORGANIZATION of the Tompkinsville 
Codperative Savings and Building Loan 
Association was recently perfected. A cer- 
tificate of incorporation has been filed with 
the Superintendent of Banks at Albany and 
also in the Richmond County clerk’s office. 
The fact that there is so much activity in 
building operations in the borough of Rich- 
mond has induced the formation of the 
Association. It is intended to operate in 
Richmond borough only. The board of 
management is comprised of many local 
eminent citizens representing all lines and 
branches of work and professions and is 
calculated to appeal to the public as offering 
a profitable, safe and secure form of investment. 


Some New York Printers. 


Tue Workingman’s Codéperative Publish- 
ing Association of New York is an active and 
enterprising business organization with an 
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office at 6 Park Place. There is a voting 
membership of about fifty and a waiting list 
of about as many more. A daily paper is 
published, The Daily Call, and the manage- 
ment is on a practical codperative basis. 


Co-operative Apartments. 


THE LaTeEsT expression of the apartment- 
house plan is the codperative apartment that 
you buy outright, says The Delineator. 
Some half-dozen are in successful operation 
in New York. More of housekeeping con- 
veniences than have ever before been deliv- 
ered are offered. Among the rest a codpera- 
tive laundry in the basement, a codperative 
kitchen that prepares individual menus, and 
codperative servants that may be had to 
work by the hour. 


League Opens Club House. 


Tue Codperative League of the Bronx, 
which consists of a number of workingmen 
and their wives, who have planned the 
establishment of codperative stores, have 
recently announced the establishment of a 
club house and a codperative grocery store 
at 1697 Washington avenue. 


Co-operative Dairies. 


Mr. J. R. Morery, Ottawana, Minnesota, 
president of the Minnesota Dairies’ Associa- 
tion, is authority for the statement that this 
organization will be ready to begin business 
about June first. Nearly one hundred cream- 
eries have joined the association and the 
butter from the creameries will be assembled 
in Chicago, graded and sold to the highest 
bidder. The purpose of the organization is to 
save the thousands of dollars that are now 
being paid out each year by these creameries 
for commissions to the butter dealers in the 
big markets. Should the plan prove feasible 
the large Eastern markets will also be invaded. 
This organization is but one of the many sim- 
ilar organizations which have grown out of 
the codperative idea which is becoming so 
popular in the Northwest. 


A New Oclony in Mexico. 


ALL wHo remember Colonel Owen’s famous 
Topolobampo colony will be interested to 
know that an even more ambitious project 
is now well under way, the plans for which, 
according to Ella Wheeler Wilcox, arejvery 
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idealistic. A tract of 500,000 acres is said 
to have been secured in the peninsula of 
Lower California, and a surprise awaits the 
average reader in the accounts of the beauty 
and fertility of the country. The colony is 
known as La Prosperidad Colony Association 
and seems to have drawn largely from Cali- 
fornia people. 


Co-operating Wemen Farmers. 


A new kind of codperative agriculture 
settlement is reported from England. Miss 
Zula Woodhull, it is said, has converted her 
fine estate—a thousand acres of land and a 
spacious old manor house—into a codperative 
farm and home for women, where they are 
taught scientific methods of agriculture and 
demonstrate these by practical farming in all 
its lighter forms. The estate has been 
divided into small holdings for fruit-growing, 
poultry-raising, bee-keeping, market-garden- 
ing and dairying. There are, it is stated, 
already thirty student workers resident in 
Bredon’s Norton Manor House, which can 
accommodate fifty lodgers, and as the move- 
ment grows in popularity there will be erected 
cottages whose occu- 


near the main building 
pants will rent plots of ground for farming. 
The promoters of the movement believe 


that it will grow in and that it will 
not only solve the pews of unmarried 
women, who wish to be independent, but will 
afford the most natural and wholesome out- 
let for the energies of the more active-minded 
women who are wearied of the purposeless 
lives they lead. 


Senater Hansbrough's Bill. 


Unrrep States Senator Hanssrovcu of 
North Dakota has introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a commission whose work shall be to aid 
and promote cojperation among farmers. 
It is pleasant to find in such a paper as the 
New York Times the following account: 

“It is not to be denied that the future of 
American agriculture depends very largely 
on codperation, and the more intelligently 
and practically this is introduced and man- 
aged the better necessarily will be the results. 


“Nearly every other trade is carried on 
under conditions providing at once competi- 
tion and codperation. Manufactures and 
most branches of mercantile business are 
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conducted in centres of population, with 
access to organized markets, and with more 
or less developed systems of exchange. The 
individual farmer as a rule is relatively iso- 
lated. He buys and sells in comparatively 
smal] quantities a comparatively small variety 
of wares. These he produces at obvious 
disadvantage in some respects. He is much 
at the mercy of conditions he cannot control 
or foresee and even as to the adjustment of 
his output to probable demand he is nearly 
helpless. But it has been shown by ample 
experience that some of the most important 
of these disadvantages can be reduced or 
removed by codperation. Purchases can be 
made of better supplies at lower prices. Bet- 
ter small tools can be had for less. Machinery 
can be secured on better terms for either 
individual or joint use. Shipments can be 
improved in cost and in many other ways. 

“Beyond these more usual fruits of codp- 
eration there is a wide field for its applica- 
tion. Many products can be standardized, 
turned out uniform in quality, better suited 
for market, while better and more stable 
markets can be secured. Even more import- 
ant, though not so direct, are the advantages 
for common study and discussion among 
farmers. In all these features of codperation 
there is no doubt that an intelligent govern- 
ment commission working in unison with the 
Department of Agriculture, with the colleges, 
and with the various agricultural organiza- 
tions, can be of aid.” 


Danish Co-operative Associations. 


THE PRINCIPAL reason why the export 
of agricultural and other farm and garden 
products from Denmark has reached the 
present dimensions, states a Canadian trade 
commissioner, lies in the forming of codpera- 
tive export associations, whereby quality and 
packing, etc., become uniform and stable. 
The commissioner also says: 

“Besides the dairy and creamery associa- 
tions there also exist such cojperative asso- 
ciations for egg and fruit producers. The 
Danish Farmers’ Codperative Egg Export 
Association founded in 1895 now counts 
about 40,000 members and has its own paper. 
The object of the association is to work up 
the best possible market in foreign countries 
for Danish eggs by guaranteeing the buyers 
that the eggs sold under the mark of the asso- 
ciation are always fresh and clean. It has 
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packers in the principal cities. Every week 
the association sends out a list of prices which 
then is in force from Thursday morning to 
the next Wednesday evening. The sales of 
the Association amount to $1,125,000 a year. 

“The Danish Fruit Producers’ Associa- 
tion, founded in 1888, has now about 7,000 
members, and, like the egg exporters, also 
has its own paper. The association’s work 
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consists in arranging expositions and dis- 
courses and in also sending out traveling 
teachers throughout the country. Further 
it assists the members in obtaining the most 
suitable young trees and plants as well as 
the most profitable sale of their products. 
The sales of the Association now amounts to 
1,500,000 pounds of fruit a year.” 
Haze Hammonp ALBERTSON. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Seeretary of the American Proportional Representation League. 


The New Encyclopedia of Secial Referm. 


COPY of this unique and valuable 

book has reached the editor of this 
department. Tue Arena will probably re- 
view the book fully, so that all I need to do 
here is to mention that the subject of Propor- 
tional Representation has received its full 
share of attention. It occuppies four pages 
and the article is easily found, by reason of 
the self-indexing plan on which the book is 
framed: that used in the ordinary encyclo- 

ia. 

Mr. William D. P. Bliss, the editor-in- 
chief, deserves hearty congratulation on 
the handsome result of the patient toil which 
is involved in getting out such a publication. 


GCuba’s New Law. 


THE New electoral law of Cuba has been 
duly promulgated. It includes the propor- 
tional representation provisions which were 
referred to in a previous issue of this depart- 
ment, namely, that Representatives, Provin- 
cial Councillors and Municipal Councillors, 
are elected by a List system with simple 
quota and multiple vote. I gratefully acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of Hon. Colonel Crowder, 
of Havana, in sending to me English copies 
of the new electoral law, and in furnishing 
much previous information. 


Great Britain. 


Representation, the monthly journal of the 
British Proportional Representation Society, 
is to hand for April and May. From these 
issues I select the following items: 


“MounicrpaL Representation Briu.— 
This bill was read a second time in the House 
of Lords on the third of March, and has now 
passed through its committee stages. The 
bill has been amended so that its final adop- 
tion by any municipality will require in all 
three votes of the council at intervals of three 
years, the first vote requiring a three-fifths 
majority, but, once these three votes have 
been taken, then, subject to disallowance of 
the last vote by an address of either House 
of Parliament, the proportional system will 
be established in the borough, and can be 
dislodged only by fresh legislation. The 
reception of the bill in the House of Lords 
was on the whole very friendly, Lord Eversley 
alone appearing as a hostile critic. 

“PropaGanpa.—We are glad to report 
the formation of a branch of the Society at 
Glasgow by the energy of Mr. J. M. Easton, 
to whom the thanks of all our friends are due. 

have also reached us of a debate at 
the ‘Fifty’ Club of Cardiff, when on the 
motion of Mr. Alfred Frazer a resolution in 
favor of proportional representation was 
carried, and of a meeting under the auspices of 
the Clapham Women’s Liberal Association, 
when an address was delivered and a success- 
ful election held. The Wood Green Labor 
League has passed a unanimous resolution 
in favor of proportional representation, and 
has also addressed a communication to the 
government in support of the Municipal Bill. 

“Important Meerine.—At Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, an influential public meeting 
was held on April tenth. The speakers were 
drawn from every political party and repre- 
sented every important side of current polit- 
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ical opinion. ‘The chair was taken at 8 P. M. 
by Mr. James Gibb, Liberal Member for the 
Harrow Division of Middlesex, who was sup- 
ported on the platform by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh (Unionist), Lord Courtney of Pen- 
with (Liberal), Mr. G. H. Roberts, M. P. 
(Labor), Mr. R. D. Holt, M. P. (Liberal), 
Mr. C. A. Cripps, K. C. (Unionist), and Mr. 
J. J. Stephenson, ex-chairman of the Labor 
Party Conference. Some excellent speeches 
were made; an illustrative election was held; 
and the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed : 

“*That a reform of representative institu- 
tions, national and local, in accordance with 
the principles of proportional representation 
is urgently demanded in justice to all classes 
and parties, and in the interest of the steady 
and continuous development of their political 
life, 

“That this meeting earnestly presses upon 
His Majesty’s government and Parliament 
the supreme importance of undertaking such 
a reform in respect to the House of Commons 
before the holding of another general election.” 


The Fairhepe Celony. 


A NOVEL and interesting application of the 
proportional plan of representation has just 
been made in Fairhope, the Single-Tax colony 
on Mobile Bay. 

As many readers know, Fairhope is a 
village of some four or five hundred people, 
situated about fifteen miles from the city of 
Mobile. The Fairhope Single-Tax Corpo- 
ration owns most of the land of the village. 
It leases lots to tenants, and applies the rents 
for the benefit of the village at large; first 
paying the state and county taxes of its ten- 
ants, and then applying the balance to public 
improvements. 

For ten or a dozen years Fairhope was an 
incorporated village and practically without 
any regular municipal government. Out 
of this state of affairs complaints arose that 
the village was run by an oligarchy, and 
that fundamental principles of democracy 
must be applied. Dissensions arose, which 
now appear to be in a fair way to be entirely 
healed by the new state of affairs. 

Fairhope has become incorporated as a 
town under the state law of Alabama, and 
it is in connection with this incorporation 
that the Proportional Representation idea 
has been introduced. At a full meeting 
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of citizens held on May twenty-first, two 
resolutions were passed by an overwhelming 
majority: the first one providing for a com- 
plete application of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum, the second for Proportional Rep- 
resentation. Here are the resolutions in full: 


FOR FULL DEMOCRACY, 


“Whereas, The approaching first municipal 
election will be the first occasion for all ele- 
ments of the town to come together upon an 
equal footing in matters of common interest, 
an 


“Whereas, the most important issue before 
us is the ‘square deal,’ in the form of full and 
complete democracy, which has, indeed, been 
the chief reason claimed by many for urging 
incorporation, and 

“Whereas, the law unfortunately does not 
provide for full democracy, but excludes 
from a legal right to participate in municipal 
affairs more than three-fourths of the adult 
males and all of the females thereby shutting 
out the great majority from a voice in affairs 
in which they are vitally interested, and 

“Whereas, it is in the power of the voters of 
the community to secure at once to us, without 
any change in the law, the fullest democracy, by 
the simple pledging of candidates to obey 
the popular will, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of resident 
citizens of the town of Fairhope hereby 
pledges itself to the principle of complete 
democracy, and asks the qualified electors to 
support no candidate for mayor or alderman, 
who will not pledge himself, in writing, if 
elected, to obey the will of the people at any 
time they may express the same, even to the 
extent of resigning his office in case a majority 
shall request him to do so, and that any adult 
person, regardless of sex, who shall have 
maintained a bona fide residence in Fairhope 
for six months, shall be entitled to participate 
in such expressions of the popular will.” 


FOR FAIR REPRESENTATION OF ALL ELEMENTS 
OF THE COMMUNITY AND HARMONY. 


“Whereas, It is possible under the system 
of elections by plurality not only that a minor- 
ity approaching half of the voters may be 
entirely unrepresented in the council but 
that even a minority might elect all the coun- 
cilmen, leaving the aajority whollygunrepre- 
sented, and ~ ~~ ~ coe 
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“Whereas, The system of proportional rep- 
resentation provides an absolutely ‘square 
deal’ and may be applied to the approach- 
ing election by agreement of the voters, and 

“Whereas, The same furnishes a means 
whereby a ‘harmony ticket” might be secured 
whereby each element of the citizenship should 
secure representation in the Council according 
to its voting strength and by those of its own 
choosing, all agreeing to vote the ticket thus 
selected, and thus present to the world an 
apparent unanimity of sentiment which would 
be greatly to our credit, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting approve the 
proportional representation plan, to be applied 
in this way: that immediately after the regis- 
tration of voters on next Friday and Saturday 
a committee to be appointed by this meeting 
shall go over the census of residents as taken 
recently, and ascertain the number respec- 
tively of members of the Fairhope Single- 
Tax Corporation, including adult members 
of their families, the number of residents on 
Single-Tax Corporation lands not members 
of said corporation and the number of those 
residing outside the lands of the Single-Tax 
Corporation, the total to be divided by five, 
the number of aldermen to be elected to 
ascertain the ‘quota’ necessary to elect a 
candidate. 

“That on this basis the said committee 
shall apportion to each such division of the 
citizenship the number of candidates to which 
it is entitled, the same to be nominated by 
such division and reported to the said com- 
mittee which shall prepare a ballot accord- 
ingly for which all shall agree to vote. 

“Provided, That if the colored residents 
within the limits of the municipal corporation 
are not allowed to participate in the selection 
of the candidates of the division in which 
they reside, their number shall not be credited 
to such division.” 


Sweden Adopts Proportional Represent- 
ation. 

A SwepisH correspondent of the British 
journal, Representation, gives the following 
particulars: 

“Last year our Riksdag, after ever s0 many 
struggles, passed a bill for universal 
at the election of members for the Riksdag 
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and for an extension of the municipal fran- 
chise, coupled with proportional representa- 
tion in the elections for both chambers of the 
Riksdag for the county councils and for the 
town councillors, and is now expected to 
pass a bill for the proportional election of the 
committees selected by the Riksdag. These 
measures will not pass into law unless con- 
firmed by the Riksdag in the year 1909, after 
the new elections for our House of Commons, 
but there is not the slightest doubt about the 
confirmation. Then the law will take effect 
from the year 1910. 

“The method of voting adopted is one of 
the free type, not a ‘list method.’ The voters 
in a constituency who wish to go together 
to form a party, have to put the name of the 
party—Liberal, Unionist, Labor Men, Free 
Traders or what they like—at the top of their 
ballot papers. After the party-name they 
have to write the names of their candidates— 
few or many and just the names they choose. 
They are not bound by any nomination. 
The names are to be put in the order in which 
the elector wants his candidates to ‘go in.’ 
All the ballot papers with the same party- 
name are put together and form a party 
group. The ballot papers which have no 
party-name are regarded as a separate group, 
the free group. The names of the candidates 
in each group are arranged proportionally, not 
by majority principles, according to the votes 
obtained and to the order of the names 
in the ballot papers. The number of seats 
the constituency in question has to fill is dis- 
tributed among the groups—the party-groups 
and the free group—according to the well- 
known rule of the Belgian professor, V. 
D’Hondt. The seats a group has obtained 
are given to its candidates in such a way that 
the first seat that the group gets is given to 
its first candidate in the sequence; the second 
seat the group gets is given to its second can- 
didate, and soon. The constituencies formed 
for elections for the Riksdag return from 
three to seven members. 

“The question of womanhood suffrage is 
still unsettled, but there is a strong movement 
in favor of the women, especially since in 
their proceedings they always respect the 
laws of their country.” 

Rosert Tyson. 





ROOSEVELT FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF A 
FUNDAMENTAL DEMOCRAT.* 


A Boox Sroupy. 


By B. O. 


E HAVE been surfeited with lives of 
Mr. Roosevelt in which the master 
idea of the author has seemed to be to minister 
to the President’s insatiable lust for applause— 
pen-pictures in which the verbal artists have 
seemed to be far more concerned with the 
aureole than with the plain and oftentimes 
ugly facts of historical verity. To Jacob 
Riis belongs the palm for fulsome praise that 
has verged on idolatry; but there have 
been other writers who have also thrown to 
the winds the solemn obligations which his- 
tory imposes on the biographer of a public 
character who would be true to his trust. It 
is refreshing, therefore, to find a volume in 
which the clear demands of historical verity 
have dominated the author—a work by a 
sturdy democrat whose love for popular 
government or the fundamentals of free 
institutions is matched by vision clear enough 
to discern the difference between genuine 
democracy and the mask behind which 
self-seeking, opportunistic reaction seeks to 
parade in order that it may deceive and thus 
undo the people where vital principles and 
precedents are at stake. 

Mr. J. W. Bennett, the author of the 
volume we are considering, is a valued con- 
tributor to Tue Arena. He is a fundamental 
democrat, a man whose rugged sincerity 
is equalled by a passionate love for the ideals 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
splendid government founded by the fathers— 
by Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Adams, 
and their noble co-workers. His love for 
candor and moral integrity and his devotion to 
the ideal of freedom have rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to join in the kow-towing which 
the President and his i seem to 
imagine should be indulged in in the presence 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Moreover, his real- 
ization of the importance of clearly and 
sharply pointing out the difference between 
the sincere upholders of —— govern- 


** Roosevelt and the Republic.” J. W. Bennett. 
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ment and the reactionary, autocratic and 
undemocratic masqueraders, has impelled 
him to write this plain, unvarnished story 
of the public life of Theodore Roosevelt. 
In his preface Mr. Bennett says: 

“This is not a biography of President 
Roosevelt. We are interested in Roosevelt 
the man only in so far as his peculiarities 
throw light upon Roosevelt the office-holder. 

“It is our aim to journey freely along the 
public pathway followed by Roosevelt in his 
march from obscurity to eminence. We shall 
pick up on the way, and examine evidences 
of his influence upon this Republic. 

“In taking this excursion, we shall try to 
hamper ourselves as little as possible with the 
baggage of preconceived opinion. Our own 
opinion, we shall give for what it is worth, 
indicating where possible its foundation. 
Those who prefer to take their opinions of 
men, their political philosophy, or even their 
politics, blindfolded, would do well not to 
travel with us. 

“Americans, as a rule, have improved 
upon the old maxim, ‘noblesse oblige.’ To 
persons in high places we prefer to apply the 
more comfortable fiction, ‘The king can do 
no wrong.’ Having no king, many of us 
try to make kings of every popular person. 
Being without heroes, we are not discriminat- 
ing as to whom we shall give this distinction. 


“If at any time we , should seem to treat 
the subject of our inquiry as just an American 
citizen, with rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness merely equal to those of 
other American citizens, it will not be because 
we forget the more popular view-point. As 
for standards of truth and righteousness to 
which we shall subject the acts of our charac- 
ters indiscriminately, we shall make due 
allowance for high place and the trials and 
temptations surrounding it. The sequel will 
show whether our standards will be more 
strict or more liberal for one in authority. 

“An administration which has attracted 
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much attention is about to close. It has 
been different in some respects from other 
administrations. This is an excellent time 
to take stock and to inquire what influence 
that administration has had upon this Repub- 
lic. Pleas are being made for a continua- 
tion of certain governmental policies. We 
could not take better time to inquire whether 
we wish them continued.” 

In his introductory chapter the author quotes 
at length from President Roosevelt’s merciless 
assault on his great predecessors in the Presi- 
dential chair. It is a chapter that cannot 
be called pleasant reading, but it is very val- 
uable as showing not only the intemperate 
and reckless mental character of the Presi- 
dent, but especially as showing how this 
worshiper of democracy-hating Hamilton 
has long hated the ideals and bed-rock prin- 
ciples held by the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. For Thomas Jefferson, 
one of the greatest and most far-sighted and 
and enlightened statesmen the world has 
ever known, Mr. Roosevelt has a special 
aversion and contempt, which he constantly 
exhibits in vicious, unjust and oftentimes 
untrue criticisms. The great statesman whose 
keen tion and far-sighted vision gained 


for the Republic the vast Western empire with- 
out the shedding of a drop of blood, and who 
later did so much to save the Oregon terri- 
tory to the United States—this man whose 


full-orbed statesmanship and high moral 
idealism shone forth so splendidly in the 
Declaration of Independence, embodying as 
that immortal document does the creed of 
Jefferson, appears to be the black beast of the 
President; though his confidence in the power 
of moral ideals, his passion for peace, for 
justice and brotherhood make his statesman- 
ship radiate a light which, compared with the 
vacillating, incoherent, constantly compro- 
mising, “good Lord, good devil” political 
opportunism of Theodore Roosevelt, is as the 
sunlight to a rush-light. The President, 
who has been so generous in his use of the 
short and ugly word, would have us believe 
that President Jefferson was “constitutionally 
unable to put a proper value on truthfulness.” 
Moreover, he was “perhaps the most incapa- 
ble executive that ever filled the Presidential 
chair.” He speaks of the “utter weakness 
and folly of Jefferson’s second term and the 
pitiable incompetence shown by both him 
and his successor.” He furthermore speaks 
of the “cowardly infamy” of Jefferson and 


Madison, and he finds Jefferson “a timid, 
shifty doctrinnaire.” He tells us that “Wash- 
ington’s administration was in error in not 
acting with greater decision about the Spanish 
posts,” and in speaking of Monroe’s appoint- 
ment by Washington, he characterizes it as 
“an excellent example of the folly of trying 
to carry on a government on a non i 
basis.” Other prominent statesmen besides 
the many Presidents who come under the ban 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s writings, are mercilessly 
attacked. 

Gouverneur Morris he regards as a traitor, 
telling us that, “In fact, throughout the war 
of 1812 he appeared as the open champion of 
treason to the nation, dishonesty to the 
nation’s creditors and subserviency to a 
foreign power;” while Harrison Gray Otis 
“was almost as bad as Morris himself.” Of 
General Winfield Scott he observes: “A 
good general but otherwise a wholly absurd 
and fiatulent person.” Jefferson was the 
most overwhelmingly popula. statesman of 
his day, yet Roosevelt finds that, “Four-fifths 
of the talent and ability and good sense of 
the country was to be found in the Federalist 
ranks.” 

But we cannot dwell on the quotations 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s writings in which his 
illustrious predecessors and many of the 
great statesmen whose names will ever be an 
inspiration to lovers of free government and 
the cause of human progress, are sneered 
at and assailed. 

From this suggestive chapter of quotations, 
Mr. Bennett passes to a sketch of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s public career, and it would be well for 
the Republic, well for the cause of free insti- 
tions and the people’s weal, if 
man in America should read this vivid and 
graphic story of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
office-seeker and office-holder. Mr. Bennett 
not only tears away the mask and reveals the 
real Roosevelt in his double réle of ever seek- 
ing to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, but he gives a succinct history of 
the master events of Roosevelt’s political 
career and points out their influence on free 
and just government and the well-being of the 
people. He quotes liberally from the Presi- 
dent’s utterances and the comments of 
leading newspapers and critics, the whole 
giving us a clear-cut, vivid picture of the real 
Roosevelt as seen by a deeply thoughtful 
and fundamental democratic thinker. Space 
prevents our quoting as we would like to 
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from this work, every chapter being pregnant 
with historical facts which have been care- 
fully covered up or ignored, and yet which 
have a vital bearing on the subject in hand. 

In the chapter dealing with Mr. Roosevelt 
as Governor of New York, our author shows 
how he schemed for the nomination for chief 
executive; how he played fast and loose with 
the Independents, using them as a club to 
advance his own personal ends, until he got 
Boss Platt so frightened that the latter was 
ready to treat with him and indeed to give 
him the Republican nomination. He then 
shows how Roosevelt’s love for the Inde- 
pendents suddenly cooled and the ambitious 
Rough-Rider, figuratively speaking, returned 
to the ring to his erstwhile love, accepting the 
pledge of the Platt machine. 

It was while Governor of New York 
that the Erie Canal scandal again loomed 
large on the political horizon. It had reeked 


with corruption during the notoriously unsav- 
ory administration of Governor Black, but 
Roosevelt had given the friends of clean gov- 
ernment to understand that the stagnant 
moral pools which were spreading their con- 
tagion throughout the body politic would be 
cleaned away and the political atmosphere _ 


rendered pure and wholesome, if it lay in his 
power. But alas for the opportunist politi- 
cian who sells his independence by securing 
the endorsement of a political boss like Platt! 
Here are two typical and characteristic 
episodes in the administration of Governor 
Roosevelt that illustrate a fact that it is very 
important people everywhere should take 
cognizance of. 

It has long been the practice or policy of the 
shrewd political bosses and politicians in 
office, when confronted by a popular scandal 
and when for personal or machine reasons 
they do not wish or dare to make a scape-goat 
of any of the guilty ones, to announce with 
flourish of trumpets a rigid investigation. 
The investigation usually lags apace—in 
fact, it generally drags along until corruption 
breaks out in new places and the public forgets 
the carnival of graft that had previously 
aroused its indignation, so that when the 
snail-crawling report comes to hand it is 
possible to have it pigeon-holed and for the 
responsible officials to find nothing sufficiently 
culpable to demand official removal or crim- 
inal prosecution. Sometimes the report is 
promptly forthcoming, and the facts reveal 
criminal action of the most amazing and 
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startling character. Here, if the criminals 
are mighty men in the party—“safe and 
sane” upholders of privileged interests and 
great allies of the political bosses, the reports 
are hastily pigeon-holed. 

The quotations we give below afford an 
excellent illustration of these methods of 
professional opportunist politicians whose 
master ambition is political preferment. 
They are thoroughly characteristic of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

“As the session waned, Roosevelt harkened 
more and more to the voice of Platt. More 
and more did the Plattite courage rise. 
Aldrich and his friends had turned the canal 
into an asset of the up-state machine. It 
smelled to heaven. Every hungry political 
buzzard moistened his beak in the carrion. 
Investigation had been going on—aimless, 
pointless investigation. Platt smiled cyn- 
ically. Hedid not seethe use. It was useless 
to try to keep the semblance of cleanliness 
with fingers graft-reeking. Wiser than Piatt, 
Roosevelt saw the need. He knew better the 
force of public opinion and the means of 
directing it. For a whole year the legisla- 
ture had been preparing the whitewash. 
It must be applied skilfully. If the legisla- 
ture would not appropriate money for com- 
pleting the investigation, he would raise a 
fund himself. The legislature appropriated. 

“In order to permit no questioning of good 
faith, Roosevelt commissioned two Demo- 
cratic lawyers, Austin G. Fox and Wallace 
McFarlane, to go through the testimony of 
the investigating committee and find the 
Senegambian in the puzzle picture. It was 
done with proper trumpet-blast and drum-beat. 
His feline majesty of the United States 
Senate laughed again. 

“Through the long summer the Demo- 
cratic lawyers toiled through the mass of 
evidence collected by the investigating com- 
mittee. They reported to Governor Roose- 
velt. Theirs was a Scotch verdict. Rotten- 
ness had been found. Canal affairs reeked 
with it, but Campbell W. Adams, engineer, 
and George W. Aldrich, superintendent, 
had been given immunity in advance by the 
absolute discretion vested in them by the 
legislature. Motives might be difficult to 
prove. For technical reasons well known 
to the legal profession, the lawyers could not 
recommend a prosecution. 

“Roosevelt interpreted the report as favor- 
able as possible to the canal looters. With 
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deft touch he applied the whitewash brush 
where it would do the most good. There had 
been no fraudulent collusion. A little mis- 
mnaagement, but nothing really wrong. 

“This whole episode is prophetic of the 
Judson Harmon-Santa Fé episode of Presi- 
dential years, and of the Judge Calhoun- 
Venezuela episode. In all three cases inves- 
tigations noisily heralded and bravely started 
fizzled out. Roosevelt learned something 
from the event of the canal. Here he gave 
out the report of the lawyers, and newspapers 
very awkwardly pointed out that Governor 
Roosevelt’s conclusions of no wrong were not 
at all warranted by the lawyers’ report. In 
the Santa Fé and Venezuela cases the report 
was just forgotten. 

“Another very similar situation presented 
itself a year later. We cannot present it 
better than in extracts from a recent account 
of the incident written by Charles Edward 
Russell. After detailing how cleverly the 


State Trust Company had been built up as a 
portly and plethoric financial institution, and 
how the state bank examiner had found it 
good—in a wonderfully happy and prosperous 
condition, Mr. Russell says: 


“*Suddenly in the midst of this fair day and 
cloudless sky, a bolt fell. On January 11, 
1900, Mr. Kling presented to the Governor 
of New York a long communication in which 
he made specific and very grave charges 
against the management of the State Trust 
Company, and petitioned the appointment of 
a commission to investigate the company’s 
affairs. .. .,These charges, if true, were 
enough to send the whole board of directors 
to the penitentiary for long terms. . . . 

“*The governor was much stirred by the 
revelations it contained. He declared at 
once that he must know the facts and all of 
them, and to that end he appointed as special 
commissioner to investigate the company, 
former Adjutant-General Avery D. Andrews, 
of New York City. General Andrews had 
been a member of the Police Board under 
the Strong administration. . . . In more 
recent times he became one of the directing 
spirits of the Asphalt Trust. . . . His instruc- 
tions in the State Trust matter were to “go 
to the bottom of it no matter whom it might 
affect.” 

““Now the State Trust matter properly 
belonged to the official care of H. P. Kilburn, 
who was then superintendent of the State 
Banking Department. For some reason not 


officially disclosed, the governor totally ignored 
Mr. Kilburn. . . . Whereupon Mr. Kilburn 
started an investigation of his own... . 
New York newspapers, taking the scent, 
conducted the third. 

“*General Andrews finished first. His 
appointment was telegraphed to him on the 
twelfth, and he began work on the thirteenth. 
His investigation lasted something less than 
five hours. Then he ceased his labors and 
returned two documents. One was a report 
on what he had found and the other a personal 
letter asking to be relieved from further 
research in the matter. . 

“*General Andrews was relieved according 
to his request; no one was appointed in his 
place; his report was locked up in Albany; 
and Superintendent Kilburn’s report coming 
in shortly afterward, that, too, was consigned 
to oblivion. In spite of all demands the 
government refused to make either public, to 
give any idea of the contents of either, or to 
take any action on either. . . . 

“*In New York City the district attorney 
and at Albany the attorney-general declined 
to act. A committee of the State Assembly 
was induced to demand a copy of the Kilburn 
report, but by the time it was produced the 
committee had voted six to five to return it 
with seals unbroken. . . . 

“*On March twelfth the New York World 
managed to secure in some surreptitious way 
a copy of the Kilburn report (so sedulously 
suppressed at Albany), and published it 
practically in full. The country gasped at the 
official confirmation it contained of the worst 
charges made by Kling or hinted at by the 
newspapers. There seemed no longer a 
chance to doubt that the official investigation 
had been muzzled because of the prominence 
of the persons involved, who now stood forth 
in the white light, painfully conspicuous. 
They were: 

“*Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, now 

of State, a director in the State 
Trust Company, long the personal and con- 
fidential adviser of Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Ryan. 
“‘John W. Griggs, then Attorney-General 
of the United States. 

“*Thomas F. Ryan. 

“*William C. Whitney. 

“*P. A. B. Widener. 

“*R. A. C. Smith. 

“* Anthony N. Brady.’ 

“Mr. Russell goes on to give the details of 
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the rotten transaction, with its illegal loans 
to dummies, politicians, and directors. Lou 
F. Payn, insurance commissioner, was one 
of the men to profit by the crookedness to the 
extent of more than $400,000. Elihu Root 
negotiated a loan to the dummy office boy. 

“Roosevelt was learning. No awkward 
tales of ‘indiscretions’ should come from 
him officially involving personal and political 
friends. It was as important then to protect 
Elihu Root, the Union League reformer and 
patriot, as it was afterward to protect Paul 
Morton or Francis B. Loomis.” 

In further commenting on Governor Roose- 
velt’s administration, while showing how this 
ambitious politician who jumped into the 
arena as the champion of reform and inde- 
pendence in political action while he was 
coquetting with the Cutting-Chapman con- 
tingent, had now become in a large way the 
handy-man of Boss Platt, Mr. Bennett says: 

“There had been talk of Roosevelt for the 
Vice-Presidency, but the good governor had 
embarked upon a scheme for making a para- 
dise, politically, of the Empire State. Roose- 
velt consulted Platt and Odell, each making 
a special trip to New York for that purpose. 
As a result Roosevelt gave out a statement 
that: 

““* Under no circumstances could I, or would 
I, accept the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency.’ Roosevelt added: ‘I am happy 
to state that Senator Platt cordially acquiesces 
in my views in the matter.’ 

“This must have been highly flattering 
to his feline majesty of the United States 
Senate. Whether it was as flattering to 
Governor Roosevelt’s self-respect and inde- 
pendence of character may be judged each 
one for himself. The disgusted Nation 
explained later that Platt had discovered 
Roosevelt’s secret ambition to be President, 
and with that magic ring he could immediately 
bring the Rough-Riding genie to heel: 

“*Here am I, master; what will you ?’ 

“Roosevelt went on to explain that great 
problems had been met and partially solved. 
He wanted to complete his work. He must 
not be interrupted in producing that political 
paradise. Open avowal of Platt domination 
did not augur well for the solution of Empire 
State problems, yet Roosevelt faced them in 
1900 as clamorously assertive as before. 

“Very moderate indeed is the roster of good 
legislation accomplished during Roosevelt’s 
second year as governor. Some progress was 


made in dealing with labor problems and 
with tenement conditions. On the other 
side of the balance sheet were the rapid- 
transit measure and the measure dealing with 
the creation of a metropolitan election dis- 
trict. Both amended earlier laws and in both 
cases the laws were made more rather than 
less dangerous. 

“Under the rapid-transit act was carried 
to a successful issue the absorption by the 
Ryans, Whitneys, Bradys and the Elkinses 
of franchises of untold value belonging to the 
people of New York. It meant literally 
loss to the Metropolis of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Roosevelt advocated this law in 
an insistently importunate special message. 
Corruptly? Not at all. Roosevelt has irre- 
proachable money integrity. The special 
student of political science and the life-time 
office-holder and politician, merely acted 
ignorantly, not knowjng what he did. Roose- 
velt himself charitably says that an official 
fool is as bad as or worse than an official 
knave. Possibly his actions confirm his words. 

“Roosevelt’s connection with the Metro- 
politan election district superintendent bill 
will not bear the same explanation. This was 
a move on the part of the up-state machine 
to capture New York City. Since their oppo- 
nents had the votes, the only chance of success 
was by controlling election machinery. It 
was a state ‘force’ bill applied to greater 
New York. 

“One with democratic prejudices might 
imagine this a peculiarly iniquitous measure, 
violating as it did every principle of local 
self-government. But, of course, the high 
motive left this objection not of the weight of 
a feather. New York City’s elections were to 
be taken out of the hands of New York’s voters 
and turned over to an up-state partisan polit- 
ical dictator with an army of ‘inspectors’ to 
carry out his will. Governor Roosevelt and 
his partisans extended the power of this elec- 
tion superintendent so as to include the New 
York police. No other portion of the state 
was subject to such a law, thus demonstrating 
its partisan purpose. .. . 

“Roosevelt’s success on the whole as gov- 
ernor of New. York was extremely moderate. 
The New York Nation, which was almost 
enthusiastic over Roosevelt’s election to the 
governorship, had some caustic things to say 
after the governor had been elected Vice- 
President. 

“*For six months,’ said the Nation, ‘he has 
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been out of the state most of the time, and the 
state has been out of his mind all of the time.’ 
When asked to codperate in some work as 
governor, Roosevelt remarked, ‘Do n’t come 
to me. My work is done.’ 

“*An illusion about Roosevelt,’ said the 
Nation, January $, 1901, ‘is that he is fond 
of work. Really he is fond of excitement. 
. . . It is the clamorous life that appeals to 
him.’ The Nation goes on to remark that 
Roosevelt would be glad to do great things if 
he could have a series of moving pictures to 
show him in the act. 

“*Tt is notorious,’ continues the ill-tempered 
journal, ‘that no governor of recent years has 
been so ignorant of the actual business of the 
state.’ As a result institutions suffered. The 
Nation found that politicians regarded Roose- 
velt as an ‘easy mark.” He was impressed 
with vociferated logic. ‘Boss Platt found out 
Roosevelt’s secret and played upon it to the 
discomfiture of his hopes and plans. Ambi- 
tion, with a dread of breaking with his party 
machine was the magic ring which Platt dis- 
covered. New York’s good governor was 
irreverently referred to as ‘‘Theodore the 
Sudden.” He is further pictured in this wise: 

““A restlessness of temperament almost 
pathological, love of excitement, a fatal fond- 
ness for haranguing the public, brilliant and 
dashing personal qualities, these characteristics 
are showy and win for their possessor troops 
of friends; but do they make the strong and 
efficient public servant?’ 

“The New York Tribune, of February 13, 
1900, commenting upon Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment of the previous day that he would not 
accept the Vice-Presidency, but would con- 
tinue to give his energies as governor to prob- 
lems ‘which were partly solved,’ remarks: 

“*Tt must be acknowledged that less has 
been actually accomplished thus far under 
his administration than prevalent estimate of 
his character and talents had led the people 
to expect. He would probably say that this 
was his misfortune, but there are many 
citizens who think that it is partly his fault. 
He has never seemed to them to take full 
advantage of the fact that the machine did not 
dare nominate anybody else, and that he vir- 
tually elected himself. 

“*His position at the beginning of his term 
was exceedingly strong, and he might have 
made it impregnable. Doubtless he has 
meant to do so, but he has not succeeded. He 


has rendered himself liable to attacks which 
will not be the easiest thing in the world to 
repel, and is now forced to admit that he 
needs another term ;to finish the work which 
his own indiscretions have made unnecessarily 
difficult. . . . In case his desire for reélection 
is gratified, we shall hope to see him grow to 
the full stature befitting a great office.’ 

“Odell, Platt’s lieutenant, when finally 
made governor, far outdid Roosevelt in per- 
sonal independence of Platt control. 

“Considering the way in which Roosevelt 
was already enmeshed in the Platt net, and 
the keenness of his ambition for Presidential 
honors, it is probably fortunate for Roosevelt’s 
fame that he was not accorded an additional 
term as governor.” 

Of Mr. Roosevelt as President Mr. Bennett 
has much to say that is richly worth the read- 
ing. It is, we think, safe to observe that 
more positive advance has been made during 
the administration of the present President 
toward unrepublican, autocratic and bureau- 
cratic government than under any and perhaps 
all preceding administrations. While there 
has been a plethora of high-sounding promises 
about shackling cunning and curbing the ava- 
rice of the criminal rich, and while there has 
been a democratic veneer spread over the 
reactionary and autocratic actions of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration, the steady and 
powerful undercurrent has been at all times 
away from republican ideals and the cher- 
shed theories of the fathers which differen- 
tiated our government from the class-tuled 
lands of the Old World—an undercurrent 
that has ever strongly been toward the ideals 
cherished by rulers of the temper of the Ger- 
man Emperor. And it is astounding to note 
how sophisticated have been many pleas 
advanced for measures advocated and rulings 
made which run counter to the basic principles 
of free ent and which are as precisely 
in line with what the plutocracy desired as 
they are in strict harmony with class and des- 
potic government. Mr. Bennett points out 
these things from time to time with great 
clearness. Here is something worth the read- 
ing as illustrative of the general undercurrent 
of the Roosevelt administration: 

“Because a poor deluded wretch had killed 
a President, the spokesmen of our country 
were ready to throw to the winds constitu- 
tional safeguards fought and striven for since 
the time of King John. President Roosevelt 
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recommended that Federal courts should be 
given power to deal with crimes against the 
person of the President, or any man in the 
Presidential succession. The punishment of 
an attempt should be commensurate with the 
‘enormity’ of the offense. 

“Out of the public clamor that gave rise to 
this recommendation or at least made it 
opportune, he would fashion a law making 
crime against a few Federal officers and foreign 
diplomats different from crimes against 
American citizens. Roosevelt may be given 
the credit for trying to embody in law the prin- 
ciple which in Germany makes speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Emperor a greater offense 
than killing a mechanic—f the killing be done 
by a member of the military caste. Our 
whole national life until the administration 
of President McKinley has been a protest 
against this very thing—this giving of greater 
rights and privileges to persons in office than 
to persons out of office. We were getting back 
to the precious ‘principles of Charles Stuart. 

“Our sapient historical statesman explained 
the queer retrogression on the ground that 
the attack upon the officer was an attack upon 
the institution. They had assassins murder- 
ing the Presidency and the chief justiceship, 


rather than merely killing the man who hap- 
pened at the time to fill the position; although 
they would hardly contend that the street- 
sweeping service was murdered by the violent 
and felonious taking off of Mike Clancy, 


the street-sweeper. Therefore, whether 
it was Mike Clancy or William McKinley who 
was killed, the crime was just murder. Now 
one must become regicide, a new crime in 
the American calendar. But we would not 
call it by that name.” 

The review of President Roosevelt’s admint- 
istration, though far too brief to do full justice 
to the sinister innovations and disquieting 
precedents established, is searching in spirit 
and very valuable; while the chapters in 
which the writer contrasts the President with 
the great democratic leaders like Jefferson 
and Jackson, for whom Mr. Roosevelt has 
such measureless contempt, and the very 
luminous chapter on Alexander Hamilton, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s idol, are rich in fruitfully sug- 
gestive facts that no lover of free and just gov- 
ernment should be ignorant of. 

The chapter on Roosevelt’s distrust of dem- 
ocracy is especially valuable as showing 
clearly the fact that we have for years insist- 
ently pointed out—namely, that President 


Roosevelt is not only not a believer in a demo- 
cratic-republican government, but that he is 
at heart a strong believer in and a worker for 
class-rule. 

Chapter thirty-four, which closes the vol- 
ume, is devoted to a critical view of Mr. 
Roosevelt, based on his official life and writ- 
ings as they have been presented in the preced- 
ing pages of the book. It is a strong, incisive 
essay and closes with this admirable prophetic 
forecast : 

“‘Roosevelt’s place in history is difficult to 
forecast. A scrub oak immediately in front 
of us may overtop in our vision the lofty but 
distant mountain peak. Roosevelt’s size can- 
not be determined finally until he moves 
farther away. Certainly he will grow smaller 
with the lapse of time. Whether he will 
shrink into a mere scrub oak of statesmanship 
is still an open question. 

“As we view it, his future size will depend 
upon the future course of the Republic. This 
none but a prophet can foresee. Centuries 
are but years in a nation’s life. A Presidential 
term but the episode of a fortnight. What it 
may have accomplished no man can say in 
advance. But the seed for the future harvest 
may be sown in a day. More than that—a 
death germ may be planted in a moment. 
What moment is beyond our ken. Seeds of 
the white death lie dormant in many a robust 
bosom, unsuspected for years. It took Rome 
fourteen hundred years to disintegrate after 
the beginning of the end. 

“If this nation should become a great impe- 
rialistic military power, inspiring admiration 
by its splendor and fear by its momentary 
strength; if after a hectic feverish course of 
apparent brilliancy, should ensue the palsied 
inefficiency of bureaucracy, with the inevitable 
death and disintegration, some future Gibbon, 
telling some future people, lusty in the strength 
of young manhood, the story of its rise and fall, 
would designate the time of the Spanish war 
as the day upon which the seeds of the white 
death had been sown. Theodore Roosevelt 
would be written down as the President who 
had seen to it that these seeds had taken root. 
And Roosevelt would be remembered. 

“*First, freedom and then glory; when that 
fails, wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at 
last.’ 

“Roosevelt would come in the beginning of 
the epoch of glory. 

“On the other hand, should the bright sun- 
light and pure air of life-giving freedom 
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strengthen our Republic to throw off the 
menace of this white death—destroy this 
cankering germ which imperial ambition has 
planted in its bosom; if defying time, our 
Republic should live a democratic sanctuary 
through the ages, then the period of Roosevelt 
will be but a feverish, unsubstantial dream. 
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The Religion of a Democrat. By Charles 
Zueblin. Cloth. Pp. 192. Price, $1.00 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


ROFESSOR ZUEBLIN is one of the most 
earnest and fundamental of the present- 
day thinkers who have made a study of gov- 
ernment from the view-point of progressive 
democracy, who conceive the next step in 
social progress to be the emancipation of 
industry, just as the Reformation emancipated 
the brain and the democratic revolution of the 
eighteenth century emancipated men politi- 
cally wherever its sway extended. 

The work before us contains six chapters 
devoted to the discussion of “Temperament 
and Personality,” “The Constraint of Ortho- 
doxy,” “The Decay of Authority,” “Religion 
and the Church,” “Religion and the State,” 
and “Impersonal Immortality.” 

While we are not prepared to endorse all 
Professor Zueblin’s positions, and while we 
think in the case of his strictures on Christian 
Science his conclusions have been based on 
superficial investigation and the criticism 
of those ignorant of or unfriendly to this relig- 
ious faith, the work as a whole is one of the 
most valuable recent contributions to the 
economic discussions of the present. Espe- 
cially is his chapter on “Religion and the 
State” rich in helpful suggestions and facts 
that are vital to the cause of good government 
at the present crisis. Professor Zueblin holds 
that, “Religion is the expression of man’s 
relation to the universal, ultimate and infinite. 
However,” he says, “religions may differ, they 
are comprehended in this relation, and what- 
ever seeks this expression is religion.” 

He believes it entirely practicable for there 
to be a state religion devoid of all the dogmas 
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He shall then be counted as one of the evan- 
escent, inconsequent incidents of our national 
life. 

“But one enigma will stand through time 
and eternity: Why democrats devoted to the 
Republic could have come to regard Roosevelt 
as their champion.” 


THE DAY.* 


over which men war; a religion in which 
Jew, Catholic and Protestant will have no 
chance to fight and one that will deepen and 
enrich life and exalt the ideals'of the people, 
spiritually vitalizing and enthusing the masses 
and leading to a love and reverence for all 
that is best, noblest and truest and to a passion 
for humanity that shall make the Golden 
Rule the rule of life. 

He does not believe in teaching creeds or 
dogmas, and he is opposed to forcing the 
people who do not believe in certain kinds 
of religious tenets or dogmas to be taxed for 
the support of those beliefs, as in the end is 
the case where church property is exempt 
from taxation. 

“In America, where the state church is 
scorned, and religion and politics are supposed 
to be divorced, there is, however, the exemp- 
tion of ecclesiastical property from taxation. 
This violates the equal rights of citizens by 
involving the greater taxation of others who 
do not believe in the ministrations of these 
churches. It is more practicable for the state 
to provide edifices for common worship, or 
for the consecutive service of different bodies 
of religionists, so that all may have the use 
of public property without discrimination, 
than to exempt sectarian church property. 
If people will have private churches, they 
should be permitted to do so and to pay for 
them; but if they will worship in common, 
or in a common building, as often occurs in 
Switzerland, it may promote universal relig- 
ious fellowship. 

“The field houses of the Chicago small 
parks may be used, so the authorities declare, 
for all worthy public purposes which are not 
political or religious. A great advance is 
shown in the frequent use of the English town 
halls for all public purposes without distinction, 
so long as there is no discrimination. The 
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promotion of universal religion by the nation 
may be furthered at least by the public pro- 
vision of places of worship and religious 
instruction for all who are willing thus to 
recognize the supremacy of the state, without 
insisting on special privileges from the state 
for the private worship of their private God 
in their private meeting-house.” 

He would have the public schools open to 
the public, when not in use, for the presenta- 
tion of religious truths. 

“There ought,” he tells us, “to be no opposi- 
tion to the use of the public school for the 
teaching of the Bible, provided it is not a part 
of the school curriculum and is permitted to 
every group of people who wish to give such 
instruction outside of school hours. It is 
deplorable that the instruction might be given 
by dogmatists and sectarians instead of by 
a trained teacher in literature; but that must 
be the solution until the belief in the inspira- 
tion of the scriptures shall cease to divide 
people into sects. Meanwhile, it would be 
much better to have this public form of instruc- 
tion subject to review at the bar of public 
opinion, than to leave biblical and other 
ethical instruction to the incompetents who 
are the majority of the staff of any average 
Sunday-school.” 

Again he says: 

“The state must officially enlarge the scope 
of the public school, without regard to the 
jealousy of private institutions, educational or 
ecclesiastical. The public school-house must 
must be used, not only in the evening, but on 
Sunday. As Dr. Stanton Coit points out, the 
hours when the masses of the people, because 
of rest and leisure, are most susceptible to 
higher influences are Sunday morning and 
afternoon. The church does not reach most 
of them on Sunday morning, except at hours 
which would not interfere with the further use 
of the school-house. The spiritualizing im- 
pulse which would come from the opening of 
the school buildings for all worthy public 
— is entirely comparable to the com- 

ined moral influence exercised to-day by all 
churches.” 

His arraignment of the state for its short- 
comings is worthy of attention: 

“The state,” he observes, “must be held 
responsible for the political and social disa- 
bilities of the citizen. If he is ignorant, the 
state should educate him; if he is corrupt, the 
state should discipline him; if color or sex 
is a handicap, the state should prevent dis- 
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crimination. Instead of allowing its citizens 
to be disfranchised by political or economic 
masters, by sexual, racial or intellectual 
superiors, it should permit the widest suffrage, 
and allow the citizen to disfranchise himself, 
if he will, by the inefficient use of a voting 
machine. No man can be trusted to dis- 
pense the franchise to others. The state 
must be impersonal in the treatment of its 
citizens and thus assail the strongholds of 
privilege in the name of a genuine democracy. 

“The state is responsible also for ugliness. 
The destruction of the beauties of nature, 
the disfigurement of the natural features of 
the cities, the bad planning, the deficient 
open spaces, the smoke and dirt, the unscien- 
tific buildings and inartistic sky-lines, the 
inaccessibility of art, often the uncomeliness 
of the individual’s face or figure—marred 
by preventable pre-natal or post-natal neglect— 
are within the power of correction by public 
regulation. 

“Similarly, the state can be held account- 
able for ignorance. When a legalized system 
of popular education tolerates six millions 
of illiterates (of whom two millions are native 
white people) as is the case in this country; 
when the statistical school age is from six to 
twenty, and most children leave school at 
twelve or thirteen; when the admirably 
equipped high schools and universities are 
attended by a small fraction of the population, 
while the majority are too early condemned 
to the stunting effects of exhausting or mon- 
otonous labor, the state cannot shift the respon- 
sibility to the individual.” 

He believes that the work to be done will 
require time, but that the state can and must 
perform it. 

“The struggle for the synthesis of human 
wants, in the name of the people,” he tells us, 
“will at first take the form of rescuing from 
the economic institutions the control of 
wealth, health and sociability; from the eccle- 
siastical institutions, the control of taste, 
knowledge and righteousness.” 

He pleads for the throwing open of the 
libraries, art galleries, museums, etc., to the 
people on every Sunday. 

“The function of the state in restoring art 
to the le will appear with the porter 
ales Rae Ting erBron art galleri 
and music-halls on Sunday, and the provision 
of a municipal theater, with special consid- 
eration given to the presentation of superior 
dramas and operas on Sunday. The domi- 
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nance of ancient, ecclesiastical ideas, instead 
of modern social ones (as witnessed in New 
York in the reaction against the enforcement 
of the Blue Laws), leads only to the most 
unsatisfactory and compromising modifica- 
tion of the character of Sunday performances. 
A logical, moral and progressive regulation 
would be to limit all theatrical managers to a 
six days’ week. Economic pressure would 
then close the theater on Monday as is com- 
monly done in Europe, and give the people 
their Sunday amusement without interfering 
with a day of rest for the actors and employés. 
The state alone can enforce one rest day in 
seven; and while it is desirable that so far as 
possible people generally observe the same 
day of rest, for purposes of either recreation 
or worship, it is only possible to make the 
law all-inclusive by letting it be elastic.” 

Professor Zueblin may be called the apostle 
of progressive democracy embodied in the 
ideal of “‘all for all.” 

“Democratize morality,” he exclaims; 
“democratize knowledge; democratize taste— 
and secure the synthesis of these, reconciling 
the sacred and the secular, by democratizing 
Sunday! ‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.’ 


“Ts the synthesis ‘of human wants ‘an 
academic hypothesis, is the larger democracy 
utopian, must the state remain political and 


inconsequential? The nineteenth century 
answers by both philosophy and movements of 
great significance in the furthering of the 
higher life of organized society. A study of 
their tendencies points unmistakably to the 
social state as distinguished from the police 
state. The revolt against eighteenth-century 
formalism and conventionality was expressed 
in the ramifications of the romantic movement. 
The romantic movement included the reac- 
tion against pietism in the Methodist revival 
of the eighteenth century, and the ritualistic 
movement of the nineteenth; it included also 
the Gothic revival, with its protest against 
the formal, unenthusiastic, pseudo-classic 
art, and with its constructive social philoso- 
phies of Walter Scott, Pugin and Ruskin; 
it included the ‘return to nature’ of Rousseau, 
the destructive criticisms of Voltaire; the 
‘illumination’ in Germany, and the fertilizing 
forces.of Goethe, Kant and Hegel; and, not 
least, included the political revolutions in 
America and France and the industrial revo- 
tion in Great Britain.” 
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We have referred to the criticism by Pro- 
fessor Zueblin of Christian Science, as based 
on a@ superficial examination of this religious 
concept, or as colored by the criticisms of its 
enemies, rather than based on a knowledge 
of its tenets and of the lives of its adherents. 
After criticizing Mohammedanism and Mor- 
monism, our author thus proceeds to notice 
Christian Science: 

“A more refined, but equally specialized, 
emphasis of the physiological is found in that 
modern form of Epicureanism, Christian 
Science. Christian Scientists are normally 
no more sensual than worthy Epicureans, of 
whom it could not have been said that ‘their 
god is their belly’; but the inevitable result 
of focussing the attention on the body, even 
when it involves the denial of bodily ailments, 
is to give to physical welfare an inordinate 
amount of attention. There are broad- 
minded people in the Christian Science 
churches; there are very kindly people, 
and socially disposed people; their positive 
contribution is found in the denial of the 
time-honored conception that virtue is inevit- 
ably associated with pain; but their com- 
placent, personal satisfaction with health, 
physical or spiritual, interferes with social 
service and social mn. Christian 
Science opposes by its cheerful inertia the 
aggressive movements toward the unity of 
society. ” 

To persons who have made a careful study 
of Christian Science, the above criticism will 
be so essentially absurd that it cannot fail to 
amaze and pain those who admire the gen- 
eral breadth of view, earnestness and broad 
humanitarianism of Professor Zueblin. Chris- 
tian Scientists have often been charged with 
asceticism, and one of the most positive and 
persistent of all the major charges advanced 
against Christian Science is its undue sub- 
ordination of sexual impulses, which it is 
thought by many tends to discourage sexual 
relations, even in the marriage state. 

In regard to the body, there is no tenet of 
Christian Science more clearly or impressively 
emphasized than the importance of subordi- 
nating all thought of the body to the idea of 
supremacy or mastery of the spiritual; while 
Mrs. Eddy teaches, and all the writings of the 
Christian Science leaders emphasize the fact 
that the healing of physical ailments is the 
least of the great works which Christian 
Science claims to accomplish for the individual. 
It is the regeneration of the life—the awaken- 
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ing of man to his real birthright as a son of 
God, created in the image and likeness of 
Deity, that is the master aim of Christian 
Science. The circumstance that Christian 
Science does emphasize the healing of the 
sick is due to the fact that this great feature 
of Christ’s ministry, this command so impera- 
tively enjoined on those who should carry His 
gospel to all the world, and which so univer- 
sally marked the practice of the Primitive 
Church, has been discarded, ignored and vir- 
tually repudiated by the faithless church 
since the days when Christianity became cor- 
rupt, ritualized and paganized. Hence the 
healing of the sick as one of the signs that 
should mark discipleship is insisted upon, not 
as something of major importance in itself, 
but as a positive command and as one of the 
most practical ways of awakening the sleeping 
spiritual consciousness. 

Now in the light of the teachings of Chris- 
tian Science and its practice, to charge that 
this religion gives an inordinate amount of 
attention to physical welfare is the height of 
absurdity. To those who, like the Social- 
ists, lay the major stress on material better- 
ment and on externalized or organized effort, 
the basic thought and methods of the Christian 
Scientists will seem to be erroneous, for the 
reason that the two systems of thought start 
from essentially different premises. Their 
views of life may be said to be almost mutually 
exclusive. The Socialists place the master 
emphasis on the material man; the Christian 
Scientists place the emphasis on the spiritual 
man. 

This criticism, that seems to us erroneous 
and due to a lack of understanding of the 
real character of the subject discussed, is in 
our opinioz the gravest defect in the critical 
part of the work; and though, as has been 
observed, we are not at all times prepared to 
accept Professor Zueblin’s views, we regard 
this work as on the whole one of the most 
helpful and constructive contributions to 
economic progress which has appeared in 


recent years. 


The Encyclopedia of Social Reform. Edited 
by W. D. P. Bliss, assisted by Rudolph M. 
Binder, Ph.D., with the codperation of 180 


special contributors. Cloth. Pp. 1,325. 
Price, $7.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


SEVERAL years ago it was our pleasure to 
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recommend to the readers of THe ARENA 
Dr. Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform as 
an indispensable work for all thoughtful cit- 
izens concerned in good government, civic 
advance and social justice. The present vol- 
ume, though it bears the title of its predeces- 
sor, is not a revision of the old edition. It is 
a new work. Only a few purely historical 
and economic articles have been retained as 
they appeared in the former volume. It is 
in fact an evolution, being a far more com- 
prehensive and a vastly superior work to the 
preceding volume. Here Dr. Bliss has had 
the assistance of 180 specialist contributors; 
and the latest and most authoritative state- 
ments and news relating to every subject that 
bears in a vital way on social and economic 
relations of organized society and the individ- 
ual, are concisely and lucidly presented; and 
for the most part the treatment is highly satis- 
factory as presenting not merely the authori- 
tative facts germane to the subject, but the 
facts are advanced by writers imbued with an 
enlightened altruistic spirit. 

Among the scores of specialist contributors 
we mention the following: Professor Frank 
Parsons, Ph.D.; the late Ernest Crosby; 
Edwin Markham; Professor Charles Zueblin; 
Professor J. R. Commons; Dr. S. J. Barrows; 
Dr. Josiah Strong; Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings; William J. Bryan; Eltweed Pom- 
eroy, William Mailly, Samuel Gompers, John 
Burns, Professor E. W. Bemis, Ph.D., and 
Carroll D. Wright. 

Great pains has been taken by Dr. Bliss to 
make the work authoritative in all 
Articles on leading writers and their work 
for social reform have been, when possible, 
submitted to the subjects before the copy 
went to press; and in all other particulars the 
editor has striven to make this volume as 
complete and reliable a mirror as possible of 
the vital facts relating to the general field 
covered by the encyclopedia. It is a volume 
that no person interested in social and eco- 
nomic progress, a democratic state and that 
measure of justice and right that must underlie 
a civilized social order can afford to be without. 

Among the hundreds upon hundreds of 
topics that will to live men and 
women are those of “Child-Labor,” “Adul- 
teration of Food,” “Expenditure and Cost of 
Living,” “Corruption in Government and 
Commerce,” “ Direct-Legislation,” “Factory 
Legislation” and “Municipal 

Here, as throughout the work, the subjects 








are treated as briefly as possible for lucid 
presentation, but the facts and data given are 
sufficient to inform the general reader and 
impress his mind with the importance of the 
subject discussed. 

We take pleasure in urging all readers of 
Tue Arena who feel it possible to do so, to 
add this volume to their libraries. It is a 
reference work that no library of a patriotic, 
justice-loving citizen should be without. 





The Cage. By Charlotte Teller. 
Pp. 340. Price, $1.50. 
Appleton & Company. 


Cloth. 
New York: D. 


I. 


Tuis novel is one of the best romances that 
have been written by an American author 
dealing with the portentous struggle of the 
industrial millions with modern capitalism. 
Unlike most novels which deal with social or 
economic conditions, The Cage is a powerful 
and convincing romance rich in human interest 
and abounding in strong dramatic situations 
which are rarely if ever strained or melo- 
dramatic in character, while one of its chief 
merits is found in its dramatic character. The 
serious thought or the message is ever present, 
but is also at all] times subordinated to the hu- 
man interest, while here the most delicate sub- 
jects are handled in a manner that cannot 
offend the most sensitive tastes and marked skill 
is evinced in contrasting the two dominant 
concepts which concern moral idealists in the 
presence of social and economic progress— 
that of the old order which glories in the 
noblesse oblige theory, and the democratic 
idea of equality of opportunities and of rights 
for all—a nobler order and a finer manhood 
with justice rather than charity as the goal 
for society and government. The author 
also displays considerable knowledge of the 
deeper things of life, the inner workings of the 
heart and the complex human action, which 
indicates that she is a woman of strong imag- 
ination. 

So strong and promising is this first work 
by Miss Teller that we confidently predict 
that should she be so circumstanced that she 
could give her thought to the writing of fiction 
and would take the time demanded for the 
production of finished work, she could easily 
win a permanent place among the great novel- 
ists of the New World, . 
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Il. 


The Cage is a¥study of life among the 
working class in Chicago at the time of the 
Haymarket riots. The section of the city 
in which the heroine, Frederica Hartwell, and 
her father, the Rev. Dr. Hartwell, reside, is 
a poor district adjacent !to Sloane’s great lum- 
ber works. Dr. Hartwell had graduated 
from the same college as Mr. Sloane, the 
millionaire lumber dealer, and the clergyman 
had some years before decided to leave his 
wealthy and fashionable church in order to 
work among the poor of the city. Sloane had 
built a chapel for Hartwell and for some years 
had paid the clergyman’s salary. Mrs. Hart- 
well had died many years prior to the opening 
of the story, and the only other residents of 
the clergyman’s home were his daughter, 
Frederica, or Freda as she was frequently 
called, and Miss Anne Forester, a lady of 
wealth who had left her social world to help 
carry forward the labors to which Dr. Hartwell 
has dedicated his life. Back of the Hartwell 
flat lives the family of Michael Flanagan. 
The head of the family is a policeman whose 
weakness for whiskey keeps the large family 
in poverty. Above the Hartwells resides a 
German family named Schneider. 

The hero of the romance is Eugene Harden, 
a wealthy Austrian, a young man who is, 
above all else, an idealist, a man with a poet’s 
imagination and that passionate love for 
justice that marks the higher and finer 
natures. He has come under the spell of 
the social vision. He sees that as the new 
day that followed the night of the Dark 
Ages and ushered in Modern Times was 
marked by a momentous revolution in which 
the Christian world was engaged in one of 
the greatest conflicts known to history, a 
conflict for intelectual freedom; and as the 
age of democracy was marked by another 
mighty revolution in which Western civiliza- 
tion fought for political freedom, so now civ 
ilization is entering the third great strugg, 
in the battle of society for emancipation—tl! 
revolution for the realization of industria. 
freedom. Harden has joined the world 
movement for social democracy, but he is 
content to work slowly by the step-by-step 
method toward the goal. The first great 
battle is for an eight-hour day, and he enters 
into the struggle with heart and soul. 

Dr. Hartwell has been preaching the doc- 
trine of resignation, contentment with one’s 
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lot and faith in a better time in a world to 
come. He is sincere and lives a beautiful 
life of self-sacrifice and devotion to the poor 
in his midst, as do also his daughter Fred- 
erica and Anne Forester. This group repre- 
sents one wing of the modern idealists who 
are struggling to better evil conditions, but 
their idealism is that of the reactionaries. 
The old order doctrine of noblesse oblige is 
the master note of their creed. Charity for 
the unfortunates rather than that larger 
measure of justice that would make all who 
were willing to work free men and women is 
the mainspring of action among these idealists. 

Eugene Harden brings into the home of 
Dr. Hartwell the other idealistic theory— 
that of democracy and progress, the ideal of 
justice based on equality of opportunities and 
of rights, in opposition to al] forms of privi- 
lege and protection for classes by which the 
favored few are able to divert unearned 
wealth into their pockets at the expense of 
other wealth-creators. The young Austrian, 
without intending to do so, wins the heart of 
Frederica and arouses the suspicion and 
dislike of Anne, while the doctor gradually 
comes under his social views. But Harden 
is not a free man. He has left Austria 
because he found it impossible to live with a 
profligate woman he had married to save the 
life and name of his married brother. Divorce 
proceedings have been instituted, but the case 
has dragged and has not been decided when 
he comes to America. Frederica is loved by 
Alec, the son of Mr. Sloane, but she does not 
return the young man’s affection. 

When the labor agitation begins and Dr. 
Hartwell is fourd fighting with the workers 
in the struggle for an eight-hour day, Mr. 
Sloane evinces the spirit of modern capitalism. 
He considers Dr. Hartwell as one of his hired 
men and refuses to permit the chapel to be 
used for the meetings of the workingmen. 
Then begins a series of exciting episodes in 
vhich the hero and heroine play very import- 


nt parts and in which all the other leading - 


haracters are involved to a greater or less 
-xtent. 

A sinister figure in the story is that of Gus 
Lange, an illegitimate son of Harden’s father. 
He looms large in the romance, but princi- 
pally as an evil genius, ruining Flanagan’s 
daughter and also becoming the handy-man 
of Sloane in a plot to destroy the unions. 

Harden, hearing that at last he is free, weds 
Frederica, but the honeymoon is scarcely over 
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before grave complications arise that for a 
time wreck the happy home and threaten to 
blast the lives of the principal characters. 
Simultaneously with these happenings comes 
a tragedy of still greater moment. The 
capitalists have conspired to crush the unions 
and reduce the toilers to subjugation. They 
force a strike and foment in as great a degree 
as possible popular prejudice against the 
workers. Excitement runs high; public meet- 
ings are held, while the officials array them- 
selves on the side of capitalism. Then comes 
the throwing of a bomb by an unknown party 
and the merciless massacre of innocent people 
by the police. This tragedy is followed by 
the killing of the anarchists who are suspected 
but never proven to be guilty of the crime. 

It is while this grave judicial offense jis 
being committed that the clouds begin to 
lift from the group who have won the interest 
and affection of the reader. The story ends 
in a manner far more satisfactory than at one 
time seems probable. 

Whether considered as a strong love 
romance of absorbing interest or as a serious 
and admirable study of social conditions, 
presented with artistic skill, this novel is well 
worth the reading. 


Mr. Crewe’s Career. By Winston Churchill. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 498. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


I. 


THE REIGN of corrupt corporate wealth 
operating through political bosses and money- 
controlled machines, is doomed. The nation 
at last is awaking to the fact that a deadly 
foe is at the throat of liberty. The magazines 
and the novelists have become perhaps the 
greatest popular educators in this respect; 
though the repeated exhibitions of far-reaching 
corruption in municipal, state, national and 
general commercial life that have been tracked 
to the very throne-rooms of the “interests,” 
and the appalling revelations of almost incred- 
ible law-defiance and corrupt practices brought 
out in various official investigations, have 
demonstrated beyond all question the fact 
that magazine exposés and politico-economic 
romances, while affording popular and vivid 
descriptions of present-day conditions, have 
understated the actual facts rather than exag- 
gerated them. 

Some months ago we reviewed Henry 
George’s extremely able novel, The Romance 
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of John Bainbridge, dealing largely with the 
corruption of city government by public- 
service corporations, such as has been wit- 
nessed in St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York 
and various other American cities. We have 
also noticed at length David Graham Phillips’ 
great novels, The Plum-Tree, The Deluge, 
Light-Fingered Gentry and The Second Gen- 
eration, all exposing phases of present-day 
immoral business or political conditions. In 
our March issue we made an extended review 
of Alfred O. Crozier’s strong romance, 
The Magnet, in which that division of the 
feudalism of criminal wealth which is known 
as “high finance” and which manipulates 
the nation’s finances from Wall Street and by 
gambling, stock-watering, market-rigging and 
various other forms of indirection is acquiring 
fabulous wealth by morally criminal methods 
is laid bare in the most convincing and thought- 
compelling work of fiction that has dealt with 
this subject. In our June issue we noticed 
Mr. I. N. Stevens’ very important politico- 
economic romance, The Liberators, in which 
the destructive influence of the public-service 
corporations on American political life is 
vividly and effectively brought home to the 
conscience of the reader. This month we 
desire to notice Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
latest and we think by far his greatest novel. 

In The Magnet and The Liberators, while 
both contained a strong and very interesting 
love romance, the story is subordinate to the 
message. In Mr. Churchill’s work this order 
is reversed. Mr. Crewe’s Career is primarily 
a love romance, but the story is nevertheless 
one of the most vivid and accurate pen-pictures 
of the overthrow of popular rule by corrupt 
railroad corporations that has been drawn. 
In many respects it reminds us of Mr. Church- 
ill’s preceding novel, Coniston. Both books 
deal largely with railroad domination rendered 
possible through the political boss and the 
money-controlled machine. 


ti. 


Among the leading characters in the 
romance are the following: 

Mr. Crewe, a millionaire reformer—for 
personal advancement, at heart a corporation 
man and a reactionary, always ready to betray 
the people to serve his interests, because he 
is innocent of high moral convictions and is 
completely under the sway of modern so-called 
“practical” business methods. 

Augustus P. Flint, the multi-millionaire 
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president of the great North-Eastern railroads, 
the real and absolute master of the common- 
wealth. His headquarters are in New York 
City, and from his magnificent offices in the 
metropolis he rules his dependency with 
autocratic sway, by means of his perfect con- 
trol over the Republican machine of the state, 
the editors of the commonwealth, most of the 
lawyers and many leading citizens who are 
either beneficiaries of or at the mercy of the 
railroad. 

The Hon. Hilary Vane, prime minister to 
Augustus Flint, a lawyer of strong intel- 
lectual power and skilled in all the modern 
methods of a corporation attorney and a 
political lobbyist. He is the working master 
of the Republican machine. He is not only 
the leading counsel of the railway but he is the 
head of the railroad lobby and dispenses all 
favors from “the powers that be.” He has 
under him an army of lawyers and handy-men 
scattered throughout the state who are retained 
by free passes and other railway favors that 
the consuming and producing public has to 
pay for as part of the earnings of the railway 
system. 

Hilary Vane also has certain lieutenants 
who are the absolute bosses in different sec- 
tions of the state. Of these Brish Bascom, 
Jacob Botcher, Samuel Doby and Mr. Ridout 
are the master spirits. These men through 
various devious methods, not the least of which 
have been loaning money and taking mort- 
gages, have the tarmers and various other 
citizens in their districts completely in their 
power in so far as politics are concerned. 
With the aid of the pass-bribed editors and 
lawyers they are able to control all the polit- 
ical conventions and make up the~ slates, 
which it is needless to say, are composed vf 
men who are for most part favorable to the 
railway interests. 

Austen Vane, son of Hilary Vane, a brilliant 
young man, inclined to be wild in youth. 
After graduating from Harvard he went west, 
became a cow-boy, shot a man in self-defense, 
and hastily returned home where he settled 
as a lawyer. In spite of his somewhat reck- 
less early years, Austen Vane is an idealist, 
a dreamer who on the threshold of manhood 
awakens to the solemn demand which the 
Republic makes upon her young men. He 
has inherited much from his high-minded, 
poetic mother, who died in his early child- 
hood. The young man becomes a sincere 
reformer. He sees the debauching of govern- 
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ment and the destruction of popular rule by 
the railroads operating through the machine, 
and though his father is the master spirit of 
this machine, he determines to stand for the 
popular interests. 

Victoria Flint, the beautiful, accomplished, 
idealistic and unconventional daughter of 
Augustus Flint. As Austen is the hero of 
the love romance, Victoria is the heroine. 
She idolizes her father and believes him to be 
the soul of honor as he is the embodiment of 
generosity and kindness in his home. But 
she is also under the compulsion of “the love 
of the best.” She is a fine type of the normal 
American girl with heart of the true woman 
and soul of the poet. As Flint has instantly 
seen in Austen a man of great strength of 
character who might easily become a formid- 
able foe, and has conceived for him a fierce 
antagonism, Victoria, attracted by the nat- 
ural nobility and idealism of his nature, is 
strongly drawn to him. 

The Hon. Adam Hunt, long chairman of 
of the railway commission, who for many years 
has been argus-eyed in the railway’s interests, 
serving his masters against the people with 
such fidelity that the real rulers have prom- 
ised him the governorship. 

Speaker Doby, handy-man of the interests, 
who appoints all the committees from the list 
made out by Hilary Vane. 

Farmer Redbrook, leader of honest men, a 
statesman in the rough. 

Tom Gaylord, of the Gaylord Lumber Com- 
pany, a strong friend of Austen Vane. The 
Gaylord Lumber Company is at outs with the 
railroad interests. 

Zeb Meader, run over by the railroad train 
and rescued from poverty by the culpable 
railroad through the legal services of Austen 
Vane. 

Giles Henderson, an unknown man bound 
to the railroad interests and selected by them 
to defeat Crewe when Hunt’s unsavory record 
is so exposed as to render him unavailable. 

Mrs. Pomfret, an Anglo-maniac with a 
marriageable daughter whom the interested 
mother desires to wed to Mr. Crewe. 

Mr. Ragely, a young Englishman of wealth 
and especially in love with Victoria Flint. 

Euphrasia, housekeeper to Hilary Vane and 
foster-mother of Austen. 

There are also numerous feudal chiefs or 
bosses, retainers and handy-men of the rail- 
ways, farmers and other insurgents. 

While the novel is concerned largely with 
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the career of Mr. Crewe, its chief interest from 
first to last is centered in Austen Vane and 
his struggle for the restoration of free gov- 
ernment and the overthrow of the railroad 
oligarchy based upon and bulwarked by 
corrupt practices. The struggle of the high- 
minded young lawyer to be true to his sense of 
justice and right, when by so doing he is 
opposing his father and enraging the father 
of the woman he loves, and the effort of Vic- 
toria to find the real truth of the situation; 
the contending forces that battle in her breast; 
the picturesque and sensational career of Mr. 
Crewe, the practical man who does not 
propose to fail in anything, and the original 
way in which he proposes to the lady of his 
choice, afford ample material for the novelist 
to weave a most fascinating and absorbingly 
interesting story, quite apart from the polit- 
ical interest and history with which the 
romance deals; for it is safe to say there is 
more actual present-day history here given 
than many contemporary historians have 
presented who presume to write of prevailing 
conditions. 

The characters of Austen Vane and Victoria 
Flint bear strong marks of resemblance to 
Mr. Churchill’s other heroes and heroines, a 
striking evidence of the novelist’s imaginative 
limitations that cannot escape the reader. 
But we think that they are the best drawn of 
any of his lovers. Indeed, the book, though 
it suggests some of his preceding novels, 
strikes, we think, a deeper note and evinces 
a steady growth on the part of the author. 

As a love story it is rich in interest and 
thoroughly satisfying, while as a careful, crit- 
ical study of present-day political life in states 
like New Hampshire, Colorado, Pennsyl- 
vania and other commonwealths where the 
public-service corporations or what are known 
as the “interests” are the real governing 
power, it is one of the most graphic, accurate 
and convincing studies that has appeared. 

Mr. Churchill knows whereof he writes. 
He has been leading a forlorn hope in New 
Hampshire in recent years against the power- 
ful, corrupt and long-continued rule of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, and it is pleasant 
to note that this young knight of clean politics 
and fundamental democracy sounds no note 
of discouragement or pessimism. He sees the 
fact that the thinking Americans are every- 
where awakening, and, as a prominent 
American judge said to us not four weeks ago, 
“The people jare at last becoming aroused, 
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and God help the great criminals who are 
corrupting government and robbing the 
masses, when the voters get fully awake to the 
situation.” 

Mr. Churchill sees and knows that at last 
the public mind is becoming aroused, and 
he reads in this awakening the overthrow of 
the present intolerable and degrading politico- 
commercial order and the restoration of 
popular government in the Republic. This 
is a novel that every American interested in 
pure and honest rule and free institutions 
should read and freely circulate, as it will 
hasten the great awakening that shall save 
democracy from the night of reaction and 
despotism. 


The Gates That Shall Not Prevail. By Her- 
bert M. Farrington. Cloth. Pp. 298. 
Price, $1.50. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. 


Tuis is a strong, inspiring and uplifting 
romance; a story of a great soul who strug- 
gled and achieved. Paul Servain, the hero, 
is the illegitimate son of an English nobleman. 
Up to the time he is twenty years of age he is 
abundantly supplied with money by some 
unknown person. Then he is made aware 
of the facts in regard to his birth. He indig- 
nantly refuses to accept further aid from the 
man who so shamefully wronged his mother, 
and determines to carve out a career for him- 
self. Years later a famous artist desires to 
paint a symbolic picture which has long 
haunted his imagination—“‘The Gates That 
Shall Not Prevail,” representing a rocky 
summit on which stands a cross and around 
which the elements are raging in all their 
fury. To the cross clings a solitary figure, 
buffeted and beaten by the winds. The 
artist is in search of a model for this figure. 
A friend tells him that he knows exactly the 
man, a priest named Father Paul, who is 
doing a great work among the masses in the 
poorest section of London, where he is almost 
worshiped! by his parishioners. This priest 
is Paul Servain. He at length consents to 
pose for the artist, and a picture is painted 
which is the most notable of the year. Through 
the artist Paul comes in contact with two 
people who have a powerful influence on his 
life: one a beautiful but unprincipled woman, 
who determines to bring him to her feet as 
she has brought countless others; the other 
4 man, his father. The story of the priest’s 


temptation and triumph; of his redemptive 
influence on the life of Violetta; and of his 
final slruggle and victory when his father’s 
identity is revealed to him and the dying man 
beseeches his forgiveness, is told with great 
simplicity and power. The Gates That Shall 
Not Prevail is one of the best novels of the 
season. 
Amy C. Rica. 


The Avenger. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 300. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


In ais latest romance Mr. Oppenheim has 
fully equaled any of his more recent novels, 
although it is far inferior to his earlier work. 
Of late years he has chosen to devote his 
unquestioned talent to the production of 
tales of political intrigue and crime; stories 
admirable of their kind but lacking any 
serious purpose. 

In The Avenger the interest is unusually 
well sustained and the revelations of the 
closing chapters quite unexpected. The hero 
is a particularly attractive young man, and 
the heroine, over whose head rests the shadow 
of a horrible crime, is a thoroughly charming 
and lovable girl. There is not a dull page 
in the volume and many of the scenes are 
highly dramatic. 

Amy C. Rica. 


The Lure of the Mask. By Harold Mac- 
Grath. [lustrated. Cloth. Pp. 401. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


Mr. MacGratn’s novels are as artificial 
in character as were the otherwise charming 
romances of the late English novelist, Henry 
Harland. But the novels of the author of 
My Friend Prospero always carried an atmos- 
phere free from the reek and taint of liquor, 
gambling and the morally death-dealing influ- 
ence of a section of present-d y life that in- 
cludes the parvenue aristocracy that assumes 
to represent society, and a Bohemian con- 
tingent that, whether or not conscions of the 
fact, lives by the materialistic rule, “Let us 
eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die.” 

Not so with Mr. MacGrath. His charac- 
ters, especially in the present novel, are 
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Bohemian in character. Some belong to 
the aristocratic world and some to the world 
of the strolling players or rather opera-singers. 
One of the leading young men in whom he 
strives to interest the reader has a love for 
yambling only exceeded by his love of the 
bottle; and despite the lecture he delivers ou 
the evil and immorality of Monte Carlo, he 
makes this young man the fortunate winner of 
eighteen hundred dollars when he stands 
sorely in need of funds at this hell of modern 
civilization. Indeed, this novel is pervaded 
by a morally enervating atmosphere whose 
subtlety and insinuating character render it all 
the more injurious, and nullify any possible 
good of the vocal morality that from time to 
time confronts the reader. This and the 
wholly artificial, not to say impossible char- 
acters of the story, constitute its positive 
defects. 

On the other hand, Mr. MacGrath pos- 
sesses a bright, entertaining style. His char- 
acters are well drawn for superficial sketches. 
There is plenty of action and not a few strik- 
ingly dramatic situations which are treated 
in a thoroughly artistic manner. The grace- 
ful, flowing style, the artistry and the action, 
the bits of fine description, and the many 
exciting scenes, which are often very much 
out of the ordinary, invest the story with 
much of the charm and element of popularity 
that marked The Man on the Box; and 
indeed, in many respects this is a stronger 
story than was its popular predecessor. 

The romance concerns a rich New York 
bachelor; a mysterious singer who turns out 
to be the wife of a dissolute Italian prince; 
the game-loving New York clubman to whom 
we have referred; an opera-singer, a bright 
young girl who wins the heart of the clubman; 
a number of parties belonging to the opera 
troupe; the dissolute prince, in search of his 
elusive wife; and Giovanni, an Italian peasant 
in the service of Hillard, the hero, whose one 
desire in life is to kill the man who has ruined 
his daughter, this man being none other than 
the dissolute prince. The scenes of the story 
are laid chiefly in New York and Italy. 

Persons who enjoy artificial tales of present- 
day society life of the character indicated 
above, will enjoy this work. Indeed, it will 
doubtless have a large sale with those who 
wish a well-written romance whose sole object 
is to entertain and who do not demand that 
a novel shall possess the elements of prob- 
ability. 


The Adventures of Charles Edward. By Har- 
rison Rhodes. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
289. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 


Tus is a thoroughly delightful volume, 
quite out of the beaten track of humorous 
literature. Charles Edward and his equally 
charming and original wife, Lady Angela, are 
constantly engaging in the most surprising 
adventures which hold the reader’s interest 
by the novelty, freshness and charm of the 
sketch, the genial character of the leading 
actors and the delicate humor that pervades 
all the work. The volume contains ten short 
stories, al] describing the surprising adven- 
tures of the hero and his wife. This is one of 
the best light books for summer reading or 
for diversion during a journey that has 
appeared this season. It is illustrated with 
a number of excellent pen and ink drawings. 


The Metaphysical Shakespeare: The Mer- 
chant of Venice. By Julia Ruggles. 
Leather, stamped in gold. Pp. 92. Price, 
$1.00. Pasadena, California: The Occi- 
dental] Publishing Company. 


Tuis little volume is highly interesting and 
suggestive, although we imagine few readers 
will go as far as does the author in her assump- 
tion that Shakespeare had in mind the definite 
purpose of presenting the spiritual verities of 
the New Testament, as is outined by the 
author in the following extract from her intro- 
duction: 

“Nevertheless, the real source of his plays 
has never yet been named. After mature 
consideration, I here take the stand, without 
reservation, that Shakespeare’s sole source of 
inspiration was the Bible. 

“It was his deliberate intention to dram- 
atize the fundamental teachings of Chris- 
tianity, so far as he understood them. This 
was his Alpha and Omega. The simplest 
truths of the Scriptures inspired his liveliest 
scenes and most dramatic passages. 


“The teachings of the Bible, uncolored by 
doctrine, dogma, creed and ritual, are the 
truth about God, man and the universe; 
and the plays are based upon these teachings, 
and upon nothing else. They have lived, 
therefore, in the hearts of the people, to feed 
and satisfy the craving for truth.” 

We are not prepared to accept the author’s 
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position, but we have long held that with 
Skakespeare, as with the work of almost all 
men of transcendent genius, great moral 
truths and spiritual verities are consciously 
or unconsciously embodied in their work, and 
frequently there is every reason to believe 
that they are unconsciously impressed. The 
man of genius, as Hugo has pointed out, fre- 
quently unconsciously yields to the type, so 
surely is the type a power. And so with those 
great ethical verities that underlie all true 
civilization. Their compulsion is imperious 
and even natures that do not themselves live 
up to the vision frequently shadow forth the 
great truths in their thought creations. 

It is not, however, necessary to agree with 
the author’s views as to Shakespeare’s aim 
in writing his immortal dramas, in order to 
enjoy her thoughtful and stimulating meta- 
physical interpretation of The Merchant of 
Venice, in which the great eternal ethical 
verities are luminously impressed. The work 
itself is richly worth the careful considera- 
tion of the thoughtful. Though brief and 
concise, it is very rich in thought-arresting 
and inspiring observations. The author holds 
that in The Merchant of Venice: 

“Antonio represents the average moralist 
seeking the world’s good opinion. 

“The Venetian Law represents human 
law unable to save man from sin and death, 
because of its own self-created limitations. 

“Shylock represents the Mosaic law. 

“Portia represents the Ideal—the higher 
Hebrew law now called Christian—which 

ys: ‘Love is the fulfilling of the law,’ i.e., 
the old Mosaic law. 

“Portia’s Suitors represent the world in 
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pursuit of a false concept of the Ideal: judg- 
ing according to appearances. 

“Bassanio represents those who correctly 
perceive the Ideal, by abandoning the material 
sense of it, and through ‘righteous judgment,’ 
judging not according to appearances, enter 
into possession of it. 

“* Belmont represents the home of the Ideal, 
where the fulfilment is achieved.” 

The body of the work is devoted to the 
illustrating and elucidating of her position. 
Numerous citations are made from the play. 


Smiling Round the World. By Marshall P. 
Wilder. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 330. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


Manrsuatt P. Witper is one of the best 
living story-tellers. He possesses the rare 
faculty of investing a simple tale with a 
humorous interest that is irresistible even to 
the prosaic man on the street; and in his new 
work, in which he writes of his journey around 
the world, describing the customs and impres- 
sions of many lands, his sense of humor is 
rarely absent. The pages of the volume are 
enlivened by many bright stories and funny 
experiences described in the author’s inim- 
itably droll manner. The chapters of the 
work dealing with Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Ceylon, Manila, Singapore and Egypt are of 
special value, The volume is full of interest- 
ing facts and information that all intelligent 
people should possess, so sugar-coated with 
humor that the dullest mind cannot fail to 
heartily enjoy the contents. 
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authoritative in respect to facts and data. 


Notable Plays of the Past Season: ing the 
past . Wituiam Maiity, one oF the ata 
contributors of THe Arena, has given our readers 
critical reviews of serious plays, especially those 


having im t beari on political, economic 
cal tea nentiiens oa ich have impressed 
some great truth. A year ago Mr. MaILy’s review 
of plays worth while of the ing winter was 
so well received and widely noticed that it affords 
us pleasure this month to present an illustrated 
critical article from his pen on the important plays 
enacted in the metropolis during the past season. 


The Battle Against Baileyism in Texas: The 
month of July will witness a momentous battle 
in Texas against Baileyism and all that it implies. 
Baileyism in Texas is almost synonymous with 
a was long po Quayism = Pap oe 

exposures of the past ve shown clear 
how intimate have been ie wien between the 
Texas politician and oe ieee public-service cor- 
porations and such law-defying trusts as the oil 
combine, and how zealously this politician has 
served the “interests” while incidentally amassing 
a large fortune in their service. Fresmnshiy 
during this same time he has been representing the 
interests of the who have been so largely 
the victims of Mr. Bailey's us clients. 
The battle in Texas to-day, being led Coe 
Davipson, is similar to that being fought by the 
honest friends of popular and clean government 
against railroad domination and trust law-defiance 
in various other of the country—the same 
battle which Mr. Winston Crurcuitt has so 

hically described in his new novel, Mr. Crewe’s 
Soo. Tas — this month presents beh men 

on the e against Baileyism 

he this review by Vicron Martin. 


An Important Paper on the Negro ion: It is 
with great pleasure that we are able to give our 
& paper by an exceptionally able journalist, 
dealing with the liquor question. We bone long 
been convinced of the fact that the day would yet 
come when the Afro-American would become 
a great civilizing and empire-building force in 
Africa, and we believe that social, economic, 
political and ethical conditions are at work hasten- 
ing the day when America will appreciate the won- 
derful foresight of THomas Jerrerson when he 
urged the education of the negro children in a 
practical way and that after they arrived of age 
they should be colonized with sufficient Y 
implements, etc., to enable them to start life suc- 
cessfully on their native continent. Mr. Jerrerson 
held that the. two races could not multiply and 
jnhabit the land side by side peaceably and under 


of the question, traveling 
for a first-hand investigation, i 
is worthy of the serious attention of statesmen. 


An Asiatic Scholar on 


for the elevation of the negro. This 
from its intrinsic value, is of i 

because of its authorship. Mr. Sarvr Nrmat Sine 
is a scholarly Asiatic who has paid a worthy tribute 
to a distinguished American for his work in behalf 
of the Africans of our land. Mr. Sine after receiv- 
ing an excellent education in India, has traveled 
extensively in China and Japan, being familiar 
with the | of both those countries as well 
as the — tongue, since which time he has 
sojourned for some time in Canada and America. 
He is ‘a lar contributor to the four leading 
— of India, a versatile essayist and a popular 
ecturer. 


Can the Incarnation co Maneeet, & tet 
the Demands of the Intellectual Mind? A very 
notable paper is found in this issue, 
an Episcopalian =. on the incarnation. 
It is, we think, one of eee 
ful and luminous on this subject that 

from an odox pen in years, and will 
repay a careful reading. 


Browning's “Caliban” and “Saul”: Professor 
S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., contributes a deeply 


inteserting ond enapeive praee <p. Sees 
two concepts of Deity as given by Brownine 
in his poemson “Caliban” and “ -” Professor 
Curry is one of the great fundamental educators 
of our time, and as we pointed out in our sketch 
of Sle Be end weeks ine i cose Pee 
this issue, is doing an inestimably valuable 
work for higher education in his School of Expres- 
sion. yp bP ~ i volume, Browning 
and the ic Monologue, clearly proves him 


to be master of BrowNiNG’s verse. 


Prohibition in Maine and Savings Banks in Ohio: 
In the present number of THE ‘A we present 
another paper on the liquor question, or rather a 
discussion of the positions taken two con- 
tributors in jous numbers of ARENA. 
The writer of this , Hon. L. B. Hrs, 
has traveled ively in Maine and is also thor- 
oughly conversant with conditions in Ohio. Hence 
his paper gives the result of actual know 


interest to temperance workers. It has 


Penr E Liquor Traffic of the Sixtieth Congress 
co! c uor c e 
It deals with the temperance question and the bills 


introduced during the last session of Congress. 


; ledge. 
Next month we expect to pulls © paper of gest 
Hon. 





